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PREFATORY NOTE 


THE writer avails himself of the opportunity to express 
his acknowledgments to his brother, W. J. Tupper, K.C., 
and to his son, Mr. R. H. Tupper, and to others whose names 
are mentioned in this book and to whom he has had resort 
for information and suggestions, always cheerfully given. 

He desires also to acknowledge the assistance given by 
Mrs. Thornton, his secretary, who did far more than act 
as ab amanuensis. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
RT. HON. SIR CHARLES TUPPER, 
BART., G.C.M.G. 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL REVIEW 


The true ambition there alone resides, 

Where justice vindicates and wisdom guides; 

Where inward dignity joins outward state, 

Our purpose good, as our achievement great. 

Where public blessings public praise attend; 

Where glory is our motive, not our end. 

Wouldst thou be famed? have those high acts in view. 

Brave men would act, though scandal should ensue. 
—Edward Young. 


HIS is a publication by way of an addition or supple- 
ment to the “Recollections of Sixty Years” and “Life 
and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper.” 

In it will be found evidence of Tupper’s appreciation by 
political friends and foes. 

This is in no sense, as will appear, a literary production 
on the lines of original thought. The intention is to record 
facts and opinions in support of the belief of the writer. In 
other words, to bring forward testimony and record it for 
those who care to discuss Tupper’s real position among the 
“Makers of Canada.” 

I shall frequently refer for convenience to Sir Charles 
Tupper as “Tupper,” to Sir Wilfrid Laurier as “Laurier,” and 
to other prominent men by their surnames. 
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The references are, for an apparent reason, more often 
to those who differed with Tupper in his political life. 

Writing to me from England (May 28, 1914) in the year 
before his death, my father said: 

“T had that one object in publishing the ‘Recollections’—to put on 
record the fact that all the great measures that have made Canada 
what it is were due to the Liberal-Conservative party in spite of the 
bitter opposition of the Liberal party. An immense number of reviews 
have been published in this country and I have not seen the accuracy 
of any statement made by me challenged. So my object is attained.” 


Notwithstanding his published “Recollections” and “Life 
and Letters,” it is necessary for the purpose of this publica- 
tion to recapitulate and / or repeat certain facts already 
recorded. 

Quotations will often be resorted to instead of relying 
upon my personal views. 

It is a matter for regret that in the vast correspondence 
I have examined so many letters are missing, especially those 
in the earlier years. I recall, for instance, a letter threaten- 
ing him with death on his arrival from England in 1867 
after the “British North America Act” was carried, which 
cannot be found. 

The absence of many letters is possibly due firstly to the 
fact that he had no secretary in earlier or later years, and 
secondly to the frequent changes in residence, as, for instance, 
from Amherst to Halifax in Nova Scotia, St. Andrews in New 
Brunswick, Ottawa and Toronto in Ontario, London (Eng- 
land), Winnipeg in Manitoba, Vancouver in British Colum- 
bia, and finally back to London, whither Tupper went in 
his great old age in order to be, as he said, with his only 
daughter, Mrs. D. R. Cameron. (He further explained that 
by so moving he could live longer in the knowledge of the 
world’s affairs by residence in the world’s centre. )* 


iMrs. D. R. Cameron, wife of Major-General Donald R. Cameron, R.A., 
C.M.G., was the daughter of Tupper. 

“During the ten years from 1888 to 1898 she filled most brilliantly the 
position of the leading lady of the Military Staff of the Royal Military College 
of Canada. Endowed with an unfailing sense of responsibilities towards all 
the cadets who attended the college for these ten years, her influence was of 
the highest value. Her great beauty and charming character implanted 
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Though dying at the age of ninety-four, his correspond- 
ence, both private and public, shows his mental faculties 


continued unabated. 

To the very last he had a passionate faith and belief in 
Canada and the Empire. 

Possibly he might have lived longer but for the War, in 
which so many of his relations and friends were risking, and 
some of them losing, their lives, not to mention the young 
Canadians whom he loved as such. 

He became more and more distressed over the war’s dis- 
turbance, impeding, as he thought it did, and at an important 
epoch, the development of the Empire—not that his courage 
and optimism failed for a moment, but with his prescience 
he foresaw that the aftermath would seriously retard the de- 
velopment of Canada and consequently the solidarity of 
Empire. 

Writing to me (June 7th, 1915), a few months before his 
death, he said: 


“T am myself very feeble, and the terrible blows I have suffered on 
the death of my dear son, with the loss of dear Cecil, and the terrible 
injury to Reggie, have of course had a very bad effect upon me.” 


Sir Guilford Lindsey Molesworth, K.C.I.E.,? a very inti- 
mate friend for years, referred to Tupper as “the most extra- 
ordinary man of the age, whether considered from the point 


memories for noble example in the hearts of hosts of young officers and 
civil engineers who passed through the Military College of Canada during 
the ten years of Major-General Cameron’s distinguished and successful term 
as Commandant. To her warm-hearted and energetic assistance Kingston is 
largely indebted for the permanent institution of the Infants’ Home. It is 
impossible to sufficiently express the effect of her life in Kingston in saying 
that in every relation of life, the family, social and the official, her example 
was shining as mother, sister and friend.” 

The above description of Tupper’s daughter is the substance of a contribu- 
tion of one who knew the facts, and not my own language, but I may add 
that I do not think the allusion to her at all exaggerated. 


1Cecil was my son-in-law, and Reggie my son, who was severely wounded at 
the Second Battle of Ypres. As a matter of fact, Gordon, one of his grand- 
sons, was, after Tupper’s death, killed at the Battle of Vimy in command of his 
company, and his other grandsons and my sons-in-law served in the War. 


2Sir Guilford Molesworth, K.C.1.E., died in 1925 at the age of ninety-six. 
He had a remarkable experience as an engineer and made his reputation in 
1859 in India. His ‘“Pocket-Book of Engineering Formule” is well-known and 
in common use by engineers to-day. In 1883 he wrote a book on Preferential 
Trade, and supported Chamberlain’s tariff-reform campaign. He was a delegate 
for the Government of India at the Brussels Monetary Conference in 1893. 
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of view of his able statesmanship, his marvellous foresight, 
his successful achievement as an Empire-builder, his devotion 
to his country, his self-sacrifice, or his noble character.” 

I am confident that any impartial and well-informed his- 
torian, when dealing with Canadian history and Canadian 
statesmen, will at any rate give Tupper credit for being 
the foremost statesman in respect to legislation for public 
education in his native province. 

He should, I think, recognize also that, but for him, the 
adoption of the National Policy (a Policy of Protection, the 
principle of which has been maintained from 1879 to this 
day) and its development later would have long been post- 
toned. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway would have been impos- 
sible but for the National Policy. It would have collapsed 
but for Tupper. 

Speaking at a complimentary banquet held at Halifax 
before his departure to England as High Commissioner, 
Tupper said: 

“My ambition is a great ambition. It has been an ambition to 


do something great for my country, to see something great accomplished 
for my country. And my ambition has been abundantly gratified.” 


Generally, it may be said that for five decades Tupper 
served his country in parliamentary life—in fact, until the 
heavy hand of Time admonished him to cease the activity of 
earlier years. 

Of how few statesmen can it be said, as of him, that he 
had lived to witness the triumph of all the great political 
principles in which he believed (with the exception of Inter- 
Imperial Preferential Trade—and in Canada we are all for 
this), though ever encountering bitter opposition. These 
made for the benefit of his native province, as well as for the 
foundation and prosperity of the Dominion of Canada. 

As was said by Disraeli in his description of his grand- 
father it might be said of Tupper—that he was “a man of 


1The Shareholder, Montreal, June 29th, 1883. 
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ardent character, sanguine, courageous and fortunate, with 
a temper which no disappointment could disturb.” 

As to his sanguine temperament, one of his bitterest op- 
ponents in public life in Canada wrote of him that he “did 
really comprehend the vast possibilities the future had in 
store for it (Canada), though he was apt to anticipate them 
by a good many years.””* 

Tupper’s life began in an important epoch. Born in 1821, 
less than a month after the death of Napoleon, when the 
American Republic was only forty-five years old, he was six- 
teen years of age when Queen Victoria came to the throne, 
and he was taking an active interest in public affairs when 
Lord Durham came to British America on his famous mission. 

In an issue of the Daily Times, published in Moncton, 
N.B., there is a record of a revival service of the Baptists in 
1822. It is said that during the service a woman stood up 
to exhort, giving her infant of six months to a bystander. 
She was Mrs. Charles Tupper, and the child, the future Sir 
Charles—his first appearance in public life. Tupper’s 
mother, whose maiden name was Miriam Lockhart, was born 
in his native country in 1790. She was not over strong, but 
possessed many attractive characteristics, and died when only 
sixty-one years of age. 

Tupper’s father published a Memoir of her in 1851.’ 

Her letters to her son breathe a spirit of devout Chris- 
tianity, and while naturally pleased with his educational 
advancement and the beginning of a career, his mother con- 
tinually set before him the necessity of being prepared for 
eternity. “Strive,” she adds in a letter, “to be a means of 
good to your fellow creatures; let no opportunity slip 
unimproved.” 

Writing him when he was at Edinburgh University, she 
says: “While I feel anxious for, and rejoice in, your temporal 


1“Reminiscences” by Sir R. J. Cartwright, p. 208. 
1Archives. 
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prosperity, he assured it is your spiritual and eternal wel- 
fare that has the deepest place in my heart.” 

Referring to life at Edinburgh: 

“How often I look back with pleasure to the winter of 1840-41. It 
will be within your recollection that Dr. Fraser of Windsor and Rev. J. 
Suther—afterwards Bishop of Aberdeen—dined with us at No. 2 Teviot 
Row. Some thirty or forty years afterwards Fraser wrote me that 


on their way home to Warrington Crescent that evening Suther said 


to him with emphasis: ‘That young man will some day make his mark 
471 


in the world.” How true the prophecy! 


Tupper was President of the Canadian Medical Associ- 
ation in 1867. 

The reference to Mrs. Cameron on a previous page reminds 
me of a conversation I overheard in a railway train when 
I was a law student in Halifax, at which time political feel- 
ing was bitter. 

Two men, apparently old farmers, and both Liberals, were 
discussing Tupper. One said, though a strong Liberal he 
did not believe that Tupper was as bad as painted; the other 
in great surprise asked why; whereupon his friend told him 
he had been making enquiries about the family and under- 
stood that the sons were all respected and that the daughter 
was an exceptionally fine woman. He did not therefore be- 
lieve that Tupper could be so bad a man with such children, 
nearly all of whom were of age! The other said that it 
was a fact that his children were in good standing and noth- 
ing could be said against them, but Tupper was as bad as he 
was said to be. The reason he gave for the children being 
so good was that Tupper married a remarkably fine woman! 

Tupper was advised when going into public life, by Bishop 
Inglis (a prelate who had great knowledge of human nature), 
never to carry resentment and never to be on non-speaking 
terms with any man. The Bishop added that in the interest 


4Extract from letter of James R. De Wolfe to Tupper, Halifax, 13th July, 
1896. (This letter to be found in the Archives, and note that all references 
to Archives contained herein refer to the Archives of the Dominion of Canada 
relating to Tupper’s papers.) 
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of the State it might at various times become necessary to 
confer with his most bitter political opponent. Time and 
again following this advice, Tupper made good use of it. 

During his lifetime at least thirty-one different adminis- 
trations controlled affairs in England, and men such as 
Wellington, Grey, Peel, Russell, Derby, Aberdeen, Palmer- 
ston, Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury, Rosebery, and Asquith 
had been at the head of the Imperial Government. 

Tupper’s record all through his political life is that of 
one who was primus inter pares. 

Letters in the Archives such as those of June 22nd, 1873, 
from Archbishop Connelly to Tupper, July 17, 1878, from 
Rey. Dr. McLeod (in his time the most eminent Presbyterian 
divine in Nova Scotia) to Senator Bourinot, and of June 
13th, 1879, from Archbishop Hannan (who succeeded Arch- 
bishop Connelly), to Tupper, indicate not only appreciation 
of Tupper’s great ability, but their personal regard and 
high esteem for him. 

It is interesting to note that many of the kindly opinions 
referred to in this volume were expressed when he was alive. 

In 1856, when Tupper was thirty-five years of age and had 
only been one year in Parliament, a pen-and-ink sketch was 
published of him by a politically unfriendly paper in Nova 
Scotia, as follows: 

“Dr. Tupper enjoyed the distinction of having supplanted Mr. Howe 
in the representation of Cumberland, and however much the mortified 
feelings of the latter gentleman might lead him to speak disparagingly 
and even contemptuously of his youthful opponent before the faces of 
the electors of that country, it was his policy to give to the people 
of Nova Scotia an impression that it could only be a man of very 
extraordinary parts who could succeed in vanquishing him, the great 
Joseph Howe, in an election contest. He did therefore represent Dr. 
Tupper as a marvellous young man, and thought that he was damaging 
Tupper in his after career by raising extravagant expectations concern- 
ing him which would never be realized. 


“The Doctor made his debut in the House at great disadvantage 
according to my notion. It is no joke for a man to make his first 
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appearance on, the stage in a leading character. But it must be con- 
fessed he has sustained his part pretty creditably. Some people think 
that last winter he struck twelve and must come down to the one 
stroke next session. I do not think that. He seems gradually sliding 
into the leadership of the opposition, with the hearty approval of Mr. 
Johnston,’ and he is in many ways well calculated to flourish as an 
opposition leader. 


“He is quick of perception, prompt in action, and possesses no small 
share of diplomatic craft. 


“Mr. Tupper is the youngest man in the House unless Mr. Locke 
and Mr. Fuller are his juniors. He cannot be over thirty-five years of 
age; he is a dapper looking personage, about the middle height or per- 
haps a little below it, and well proportioned; his complexion is pale, 
not decidedly either dark or fair, his features regular and there is 
nothing very striking or peculiar in his personal appearance, unless 
it is a slight and unusual downward projection of the eyes, a result 
of what the phrenologists call a large development of the organ of 
language. 


“As to Dr. Tupper’s political creed, I can only say that although 
conventionally styled a Conservative, he has taken the Liberal side 
of every question that has come under discussion in the House since 
he entered it, except on the prohibitory liquor bill; on this latter subject 
it is not likely he or any other gentleman of his way of thinking will 
endeavour again to enforce upon the country so arbitrary a measure.” 


Tupper himself gave an interesting epitome of what his 
party had accomplished in Nova Scotian legislation, when 
speaking in his native town (Amherst) : 


“Look at the record of Nova Seotia. When I entered public life no 
man could dig a pound of coal on his own land without being prosecuted. 
The whole mines and minerals of this Province were held by the Duke of 
York. One of the firs+ measures taken up by the Government of which I 
was a member in 1857 was to deal with the question of coal mines. Mr. 
Johnston was solicitor for the General Mining Association at that time, 
and I frankly told him that it would be absolutely necessary to resign 
that position. He resigned that position, and along with Sir Adams 
Archibald went to England for the purpose of solving this question, 
and when they returned the Liberal-Conservative party carried through 


The Conservative leader. 
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the Legislative Assembly a measure for freeing the mines and minerals 
of Nova Scotia, without the support of a single Liberal in the Assembly 
except Mr. Archibald. Then we took up the question of representation. 
At that time the little town of Hantsport, with 120 electors, had as 
much voice in the Legislative Assembly as a town with twenty thousand 
population. All these little constituencies were swept away, and the 
broad measure of representation putting the power into the hands of 
a majority of the people, was put on the statute books. Then there was 
the measure of reducing the number of members in the Legislative As- 
sembly, and then we had the initiation of money votes and the inde- 
pendence of Parliament. When I entered the Legislative Assembly a 
man holding a position under the Government could sit in Parliament 
and vote away the people’s money or look out for his own interest. All 
this was changed by the broad and liberal measure that made it im- 
possible for any member to hold office under the Crown and sit in the 
Legislature.” 


Under date of November 7th, 1860, when Tupper was 
thirty-nine years of age and had been but five years in the 
Legislature, his protagonists being not only much older, but 
men of great distinction in public life, the Hvening Express 
published at Halifax an article on “Our Public Men—No. 1, 
Dr. Tupper,’ which may be found in full in the Archives. 
It indicates both an appreciation and how fierce and personal 
political strife was at that period in the history of Nova 
Scotia. 

A correspondent stated after Tupper’s death that he had 
been apprenticed to a mechanic, as his father, thinking he 
could not well afford to educate more than one son for a 
learned profession, selected Tupper’s brother, Nathan, who 
became a distinguished member of the medical profession. 
The late Sir Charles Townsend, then Chief Justice of Nova 
Scotia, who was intimately associated with both Tupper 
and his brother from early days, took the trouble to explain 
for historical accuracy in a letter to the press that Tupper 
was a practising physician in Amherst for several years 
before Nathan began to study for the medical profession, and 
he was only enabled to do so through the assistance of his 


1From report of Tupper’s speech in Sydney Post, Sept. 8, 1900. 
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brother, Sir Charles. Nathan was engaged in a mechanical 
business in Amherst when Sir Charles was practising there 
as a physician. 

As to Sir Charles being apprenticed to a mechanic, the 
fact is that while attending Acadia College, he worked in 
the vacation in a mechanic’s shop to earn money to assist in 
defraying his expenses. 

The great secret of Tupper’s success was indefatigable 
industry coupled with ambition. Practically from 1855 to 
1867 he edited the British Colonist (published in Halifax), 
and while Provincial Secretary he carried on a large medical 
practice as well, driving to see patients outside as well as in 
the city of Halifax. Outside of Halifax included a bleak 
shore on the Atlantic Coast. 

At the outset of his parliamentary career in Nova Scotia 
Tupper took strong ground in regard to political party 
patronage (the curse and canker of popular government 
throughout Canada to-day). Possibly it was in his first 
speech (since on that date’ he referred to the fact that he 
was unpractised in public speaking), that he touched on 
this subject. The occasion was the case of one Richard 
Logue who had been dismissed from the office of Deputy 
Sheriff. Party feeling was raging. The Attorney-General 
had replied to him that the Government “had been compelled 
to act as it had.” It transpired in the course of debate that 
other old and faithful servants had been ruthlessly turned 
out. Tupper then made a vigorous attack upon the Govern- 
ment, saying: 

“Unless you assign some cause why he should be removed from 


his office, disgraced and degraded in the eyes of the public, we cannot 
concur in placing any man above him”; 


and later on, continuing his remarks, he said: 

“Sir, is there nothing more in responsible government than that 
which we heard unblushingly asserted lately by the member for Shel- 
burne, that ‘the Government should govern by a party and for a party,’ 

1Mebruary 14, 1856. 
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that the revenues of the country were to be expended but to reward their 
political supporters . . . 2%?” 


This reference is particularly in point to-day. It matters 
not that the practice of political party patronage in the 
earlier days when party feeling ran high did prevail; and 
I think Tupper always observed the principle that on a 
change of administration no Government servants should be 
disturbed by reason of their party affiliations, unless they 
were guilty of offensive or active partisan conduct. As a 
result of experience with voters not so wedded now as hereto- 
fore to party gods, this evil of patronage is abating. 

While the inarticulate voice has not made itself wholly 
effective, the handwriting is writ large on the political wall. 
The fetish of party and the influence of party organization 
has led many good men and true to blindly follow so-called 
leaders, in Provincial politics in particular, under the names 
of Conservative or Liberal purporting to be affiliated with 
the Dominion parties of those respective names. Such a 
position to-day will not bear favourable or logical 
examination. 

The Dominion parties are divided on questions having no 
relation to Provincial issues. . 

The local parties are divided on purely provincial adminis- 
trative policies, having nothing to do with Dominion issues. 
In truth, an alliance of Local with Federal Government is 
prejudicial to the proper administration of local affairs. 
Tupper appreciated, I think, the incongruity of combining 
Federal parties with Provincial parties. Speaking in the 
House of Commons February, 1878, he is reported’ as follows: 

“T hold in my hand an extract from a speech delivered by the Hon. 
the First Minister,? in April, 1871, in the House of Commons. He said: 

““Tt has been frequently asserted that there is a close connection 


between this (Sir John’s) Government and the Governments of the 
Local Legislatures. It is desirable that there should be no connection 


1In Hansard. 
7Hon. Mr. Mackenzie. 
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whatever between the central and local Governments, and I feel it my 
duty to bring this principle before the House.’ 

“This is one of the principles upon which the honourable gentleman 
takes his stand. The honourable member for South Bruce (Mr. Blake) 
also said: 

“<The position, of the Reform party in regard to the Federal Govern- 
ment is that they argued against alliance, as well as hostility. Their posi- 
tion is that the Local Government should be perfectly independent of 
the Central Government, and should neither be entangled by alliance 
nor embarrassed by hostility. The independence of each of the provinces 
is necessary for the working of the Federal system.’ ” 


Writing in 1888 to me, he wrote: 


“T have always felt unwilling to enter as a member of the Dominion 
Government into a fight with the locals—the issues are entirely different, 
but it is a very difficult question. I think it important that if possible 
the relations of the Dominion Government should be most cordial with 
all the local Governments—whatever their party proclivities.” 


Writing again to me on January 18th, 1890.* 


“As you are aware, I have always held strongly the opinion that 
as a Government the Dominion should not be identified with Provincial 
parties and the experience of each succeeding year has strengthened 
that opinion. Im a widely scattered Dominion like ours it is sufii- 
ciently difficult to combine the whole country on Dominion questions 
and the political friends of the central Government differ widely on 
Provincial questions and compel you to support policies in the different 
provinces. Besides, you are compelled to go into a contest not only 
responsible for your own policy but also for that of a local party over 
which. you had no control, I would allow the Dominion and local 
candidates to make such combinations in each country as they pleased. 
The identification of the Dominion Government with local parties ex- 
poses it to constant defeats—through local causes it cannot control, and 
induces a great many persons to oppose it who would otherwise be sup- 
porters. 


Tupper wrote to Sir John Macdonald :* 


“Y think you should sever all connections between the Dominion 
Government and Provincial parties, and thus avoid the injury resulting 


*This letter to be found in the Archives. 
4August 13, 1890. The whole of this letter in the Archives. 
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from the defeat of parties upon issues with which you have nothing to 
do and over which you have no control.” 


It may appear singular that a Canadian who had the pro- 
nounced democratic views which Tupper held, should have 
accepted an hereditary title, viz., a Baronetcy. Even when 
in 1878 Her Majesty honoured him with a personal honour, 
viz., a K.C.M.G., my mother wrote to me: 

“You know your father does not care for these honours, and I am 
sure would have preferred for his own sake to remain plain Mr. Tupper 
to the end of his days, but there are other things to be taken into 
consideration in connection with it. I am sure he deserves the honour— 
he has merited any distinction Her Majesty could confex by his life- 


long devotion to his country—his self-sacrifice, Of course, his wife and 
children may express this at least to each other.” 


His idea was that personal honours were useful in en- 
couraging ambitious men to serve the State. He had no 
desire to make a cheap reputation in favour of democracy 
by refusing such. Personal distinctions naturally excite 
laudable ambition. 'Take the various degrees conferred by 
universities—whether earned by examination or honorary. 
By way of illustration—Ramsay Macdonald, the Labour 
leader, proudly accepts a rare honour from the University of 
Glasgow. Who is not proud of the prefix of “Honourable” 
to his name for life as a Privy Councillor, or prouder still of 
the title of “Right Honourable” as a member of the Imperial 
Privy Council? What democratic member of the Bar spurns 
the honour of the patent of “King’s Counsel’ when merit is 
the ground? 

T am satisfied that though Tupper’s acceptance of the 
Baronetcy was contrary to his own personal inclinations, he 
was influenced somewhat by the fact that it would increase 


tLady Tupper was descended from Joseph Morse, a Pre-Loyalist from Dead- 
ham, Massachusetts. He did some service to the Crown in the Seven Yearg’ 
War. Through his friend, Sir Geoffrey Amherst, then Commander-in-Chief 
(after whom he named the town of Amherst where Tupper was born), the ser- 
vices of Joseph Morse were recognized by George II. Lady Tupper’s mother 
was a sister of the Honourable Alexander Stewart, €.B., at one time Master 
of the Rolls, who, in turn, married Sarah, a sister of Lady Tupper’s father. 
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his standing and influence in Great Britain (when he sought 
to act for Canada), where titles (hereditary) are highly 
esteemed. He realized, I am sure, that, without the law 
of primogeniture and great family wealth, hereditary honours 
in a country like Canada might ultimately become ridiculous 
and bring such honours into contempt. 

While in all that concerned public life he had the heart 
and courage of a lion—in his personal relations he possessed 
essentially the heart of a woman. I recall in this connection 
that my father’s affection and spirit of gratitude were in- 
tense. It has often been said that a successful martial 
general or even a political leader should not care for those 
who fall by the wayside. Tupper was made of different 
stuff. He never forgot political services rendered so far as 
it was in his power to reward them, and this wholly apart 
from the question of patronage pure and simple. 

In Cumberland, Halifax, Ottawa and Toronto, where he 
practiced his profession as a medical man, his sympathetic 
and generous nature was and is to-day well recognized. 
There have been many who have called him “blessed.” 

I remember a political riot at a joint meeting in the Drill 
Shed in Halifax, where the large proportion of the mob was 
with him, though his party was out of power. (I believe 
it was the last joint meeting held in that city.) In my 
surprise I enquired why this element should be in his favour. 
His answer indicated the spirit in which his professional life 
had been carried on. He explained that in the poorer dis- 
tricts of Halifax he had never rendered an account nor 
refused a sick call, and added: “You see, the bread does come 
back on the waters!” | 

In this connection, another incident typical of the char- 
acter of the man is worth mentioning. On one occasion he 
sat up all night at the bedside of the wife of one of his bitter- 
est opponents in the then pending election.» This man had 
his hotel, which was the leading anti-Unionist hotel, pla- 


11867. 
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carded with posters stating “Tupper sold our province for 
the price of a sheep-skin,” (reproducing Howe’s reference to 
the Federal subsidy provided for the Provincial Governments 
at eighty cents a head, which was then the price of a sheep- 
skin). Other medical men had advised the hotel-keeper that 
his wife could not be saved, and it was then that Tupper 
was sent for. He saved the woman’s life by administering 
champagne every half-hour of the night, but would accept no 
fee for his services. The husband voted against him at that 
election, though ever afterwards he was among Tupper’s 
devoted supporters. 

As evidence of his singular courage and its effect on his 
party’s fortunes, I invoke the following from the press, pub- 
lished after Tupper’s death. The article begins by referring 
to his party’s defeat in 1874 and continues: 


“The Conservative party had received a staggering blow. The for- 
tunes of the Conservative party were so low that Sir John proposed 
to his followers in Parliament to retire from the leadership to make 
room for a new leader not under the cloud of scandal. No party was 
ever so disorganized. In New Brunswick Sir Leonard Tilley retired 
from the struggle and became Lieutenant-Governor. Hon. Peter Mit- 
chell, Sir John’s Minister of Marine, broke away from the party, and 
became head of the ‘Left Centre.’ In Quebec and Ontario the demoraliz- 
ation of the party was almost complete. Lack of confidence in political 
leaders or in a business man ordinarily spells blue ruin, and the wave of 
distrust and suspicion that swept over Canada at this period seemed 
to so discredit the party, that no rehabilitation at any time then 
seemed probable or even possible. Sir John was held up as the per- 
sonification of trickery and corruption; Mr. Mackenzie the popular 
ideal of straightforward dealing and political purity. 

“While Sir Charles Tupper was not personally implicated, he was 
deeply affected by this sudden and unlooked for revolution. He returned 
from Ottawa greatly depressed in mind as well as in a very indifferent 
state of health. He went to Parrsboro, where he visited a friend for nearly 
a month—sleeping and resting. When quite restored, he emerged and 
exhibited an undaunted front in the midst of his party’s misfortunes. 
Any man can be bold in prosperity when the world is with him, but 
he who stands alone facing his victorious opponents is a hero. He 
boldly attacked them. He did not count the odds against him. He 
denounced their leaders as incompetent and corrupt and at once entered 
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upon what seemed a most disheartening and arduous campaign. He 
established himself in Toronto, nominally to practise his profession, 
but really to champion his party in the western constituencies. Wher- 
ever a constituency was opened, he was there to lead the fight. His 
aggressive tactics and determined spirit gave courage to the rank and 
file. The effect was soon manifested. His own party was inspired 
with hope; able lieutenants sprang to his aid. His opponents were 
shaken; one county was captured after another, and finally, in 1878, 
an entire reversal of the verdict of 1874 took place. This marked an 
entire reversal of the fiscal system of Canada, which has been so often 
ratified by the people of subsequent elections as to be regarded now as 
the fixed policy of the country.” 


In the “Life and Letters of Tupper” (edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Saunders), there is a reference to his speech in the 
Temperance Hall, Halifax, which was delivered on the 17th 
of November, 1875. This speech is well worth perusal. It 
contains a remarkable exposition of the policy of the then 
Government. Moreover, there is a complete vindication in 
reference to the so-called “Pacific Slander.” He made also 
an able criticism of the policy of the Mackenzie Government 
with respect to the Canadian Pacific Railway. He effectively 
justified from a Nova Scotian point of view the effect of 
Confederation. His strong advocacy of the National Policy 
and his reference to his early adherence to that policy is in 
remarkable contrast to the attempt referred to in another 
place made by Sir Richard Cartwright and Dalton McCarthy, 
K.C., to show that he was insincere and only an opportunist 
in connection with such a policy. He made a vigorous criti- 
cism of the Finance Minister’s policy with respect to loans 
and pointed out the advantage to Canada when, after this 
criticism, the Finance Minister adopted the plan he had 
advocated. 

Of Tupper’s physical courage and strength also there are 
many proofs. 

There exists an interesting letter from Governor Schultz’ 


1Amherst Daily News, November 22, 1915. 


2John Christian Schultz represented Lisgar in the House of Commons from 
1871-1882, was a Senator of Canada from 1882-1888 and Lieutenant-Governor 
of Manitoba from 1888 to 1895. He was given the K.C.M.G. 
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in December, 1890, in which he refers to Tupper’s visit to 
Riel when Riel was in charge at Fort Garry and Schultz was 
his prisoner, and records how he held his ear to the door of 
his prison to catch what he could “of their talk with the bold 
stranger who had passed the guard.’ 


Sir Sandford Fleming referred to this visit of Tupper in 
1869 to Riel as follows in a letter to Tupper: 


“In any record of the early history of the North West it should 
never be forgotten that by taking your life in your hands on that 
occasion you inaugurated the breaking up of the insurrection.” 


Tupper, speaking at a gathering at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel in 1907, said (referring to the year 1869) : 


“As Lord Strathcona has informed you, we slept together in the 
open air during a journey of 400 or 500 miles.’” 


Another incident is of interest. One of the best informed 
students of Canadian history,’ records after Tupper’s death, 
when referring to the year 1882: 


“Mr. Anglin was often in demand as a campaign speaker. No other 
public man of his time had such a memory for fact and language, and 
few were so close students of public affairs. He could speak at any 
time, to any length, on any political question. In 1882 there was an 
anxious time at Ottawa. Sir John was ill, and Sir James Grant had 
diagnosed cancer in the stomach, with advice to put his house in order. 
Sir Charles Tupper was in the hands of a London physician. A seat 
had been lost in a by-election, and Blake was making terms with the 
manufacturers. At that moment Chief Justice Young of Nova Scotia 
resigned, His position was destined for Mr. Macdonald, Minister of 
Justice and member for Pictou. Sir John wrote a pathetic letter to Sir 
Charles, telling him that if Pictou should be lost ‘the stampede would 
be tremendous . . ._ the falling house will be deserted.’ He pro- 
posed that Young be persuaded to withdraw his resignation. 


“Tupper hurried home and advised that instead of evading one 
Nova Scotia contest there should be two. He offered to take the re- 


1This letter to be found in the Archives. 


2The Canadian Gazette, March 14, 1907. This journey refers to the visit 
to Riel above mentioned. 


8The late Dr. S. D. Scott. 
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sponsibility for both, and the Premier’s colleagues sent him off to 
London to learn that there was nothing serious the matter with him. 


“Mr. Anglin was the man sent down to meet Tupper on the platform 
in Pictou and Colchester, where McLelan was running as a new minister. 
Tupper and Anglin had great days together in the nomination meeting 
at Pictou town as well as at New Glasgow and elsewhere. Both seats 
were held by the government, but the people still remember that con- 


troversy.”” 


John I’. Masters, Secretary of the Canadian Club of Bos- 
ton, in a letter to me dated April 8th, 1924, said: 

“Tt may be of interest to you to know that it was due to your 
father’s coming to Boston to speak at the time of the Boer War, which 
really was the beginning of the Canadian Club of Boston. You will 
thus see that he was very instrumental in its origin.” 


It was in his native county, Cumberland (in which 
he never suffered defeat), that the personal attacks were 
made in the endeavour to drive him from public life, and 
though repeated in the Legislature of Nova Scotia and after- 
wards in the Parliament of Canada, they were ever impotent. 
Experience of him completely wore such attacks down. 

Principal George M. Grant, of Queen’s University, of 
world-wide reputation, in 1877, when Sir John Macdonald 
had suggested that when he should retire Tupper was the man 
to fill his place, said of the latter: . 

“His public services place him in the front rank as a statesman. 
Besides, his party should remember the old Latin saw, ‘It is justifiable 
to learn from the enemy!’ The fact that there is no man whom the 
Opposition would dislike so much to see Premier ought to have its 
influence on them. We owe to Sir Charles Tupper all that is good 
in the National Policy, as well as its very name, which is an inspiration 
in itself; and the originator of the National Policy is the man best fitted 
to interpret and guide it, as well as to secure its proper enlargement.” 


Sir Richard Cartwright, a bitter political opponent, is 
on record in stating that at the time of the so-called Pacific 


1From ‘The Week End,’ by Lucian in the Vancouver Daily Province, Sep- 
tember 18, 19238. 


2From Mail and Hmpire, April 28, 1896. 
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Scandal, “Sir Charles was by far the most prominent member 
of his cabinet (Sir John Macdonald’s) and had not been in 
any way directly connected with the Pacific Scandal as far as 
the evidence went.’ 

Although not given to much humour in his speeches, which 
were as a rule of a serious character, I recall that when Pro- 
vincial Secretary, being of the medical profession, sometimes 
changes were rung upon his profession, and Howe, his 
great opponent, sneered at him as a “man-midwife.” His 
reply was that while he gloried in his profession he would 
never feel he had reached its zenith until he had succeeded in 
delivering the House of his opponent (Howe)! 

So, when a member of the House of Assembly in Nova 
Scotia opposed to him, who was known as “Honest Bob,” 
asked him whether the constant attacks in the press did not 
worry him, Tupper replied: “Oh, no one believes what news- 
papers say of public men. You know they call you ‘Honest 
Bob.’ 992 

The late Sir George Parkin in a sketch in the “Workers 
for Empire,’” records of Tupper: 


“He had a good presence, a hearty, genial manner, had read widely, 


observed keenly, and could discourse captivatingly on most topics that 
arose. 


“Though always a Conservative, the new member (in 1856) was 
by no means a Tory. There was nothing retrogressive or narrow- 
minded about him, and he cared little for custom or tradition if it 
stood in the way of any movement he considered desirable. No one 
was more fully conscious than he of the weak points in the old Con- 
servative programme. His first step, therefore, on entering Parliament 
was to draw up, and, with the permission of his seniors, to adopt a more 
progressive and a more liberal policy. It is recorded of him that, like 
Disraeli, ‘he educated his party, and brought them round to take a 


1“Reminiscences,” by Sir R. J. Cartwright, p. 118. 


2One of the best speeches (though not humorous) which Tupper ever de- 
livered was his speech in 1867 in reply to Howe on the subject of Confederation. 
This is printed in full in the Appendix to the “Recollections of Sixty Years,” 
(being Tupper’s Reminiscences), and is the more notable because it was made 
without notes. (See Saunders’ “Life and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper,’ volume 
I, page 159.) 


3September, 1909. 
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more comprehensive view of affairs, attracting to himself the more 
moderate men of the opposite side, and with such effort that in the 
following year the reconstructed party came into power and ‘the young 
doctor,’ as he was called, became Provincial Secretary.” 


All his confréres in the medical profession will agree that 
his future in that profession was assured. He was the first 
President of the Canadian Medical Association (which met 
in Montreal). He sacrificed a great medical career in order 
to live for his country as a public man. 

On the occasion of the celebration of Tupper’s golden 
wedding the Nova Scotia Provincial Educational Association 
on the 15th of October, 1896, in forwarding congratulations, 
among other things, stated: 

“To you, Sir, Nova Scotia largely owes its high intellectual status. 
To your far-seeing sagacity and indomitable courage it largely owes its 
free schools.’”” 


In affairs of state his spirit never faltered and he was 
most formidable in defeat. 

I remember well when I met him after the defeat of his 
party in 1896, when he was Prime Minister. Realizing how 
great his disappointment would be, I expected to see him de- 
jected. He was seventy-five years of age. To my surprise 
he looked as jaunty as a young man. I recall his many com- 
forting expressions at this time. His idea was that the 
Liberals, while living in the political wilderness from 1879 
and driven to political desperation, had played with various 
policies even to the extent of advocating discrimination 
against the Motherland in favour of the United States, and 
had been supported by those who advocated the independence 
of Canada and annexation with the United States, would in 
1896, being in office, return to a policy for the consolidation 
of the Empire. 

It, however, came about in 1911 that the influence of cer- 
tain elements in the Liberal party succeeded in resurrecting 
the policy closely related to Commercial Union with the 


1This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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United States, resulting in a so-called Reciprocity Pact. 
Into this net Taft, the President of the United States, cleverly 
drew them. The Canadian Liberal Government did not ap- 
preciate that the tendency at the time in the United States 
was to remove, in their own interest, the very duties the 
Government in Canada believed to be secured by the “Pact.” 
The “Pact” was not a treaty but an understanding depending 
on the simultaneous action of both Canada and the United 
States at any time. No permanency was to be secured. 

As was said of Chatham, Tupper was a Tory Reformer 
and directed his party towards national endeavour. In the 
days of bitter party strife his extraordinary success made him 
at once the target for constant personal abuse and vilifica- 
tion. So in the Dominion arena, being his leader’s right 
hand—his alter ege—the vitriolic personal attacks were re- 
newed time and again with fiendish vigour. 

When he became the sponsor for the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway he was the object for the constant 
personal abuse of the Liberal press. 

Slanders long before exploded were resurrected under 
privilege of Parliament, notwithstanding his original de- 
famers had become his personal friends and many of them 
were then co-operating with him in his political work. It 
mattered not that Sandford Fleming (coupled with him in 
one of the chief pre-Confederation slanders) was the chief 
engineer relied upon by his opponent, Mr. Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, when Premier of the Liberal Government from 1874- 
1878. 

Mr. Justice Longley in his book on Tupper’ (referred to 
more fully later on) wrote’: 

“After the session of 1876 there had been indications of a reaction 
against the Government. The reaction now increased tenfold. By- 
elections resulted in the loss of seat after seat by the administration, and 


Dr. Tupper, pursuing his relentless campaign, was able to silence the 
taunt that his presence assured the election of the Government candi- 


1“Sir Charles Tupper,” by Hon. J. W. Longley, Oxford University Press, 1926. 
2Page 151. 
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date. Hatred of him succeeded ridicule; and hatred is only bestowed on 
those whose strength is feared. We laugh at those we despise and 
sneer at those whom we think may be ignored, but we reserve our 
hatred as an unwitting compliment to those whom we find dangerous. 
As the time for the general election drew near Tupper was in evidence . 
in all parts of the Dominion. He addressed a meeting in Halifax in 
1877, and another in 1878 in Sydney, Cape Breton, in which, in most. - 
explicit terms, he defined the meaning and expounded the advantages 
of protection to the men struggling with a coal industry which yielded 
no profit. There was a ring of confidence in his every utterance, public 
and private. In the East he declared that the signs of reaction in 
the West were marked and unparalleled; in the West he gave assurance 
that the East was up in arms against the administration.” 


The object of these attacks is apparent from the editorials 
of such papers as the Toronto Globe in 1882. 

It was assumed by many that after the general elections 
Tupper would lead the Government and Sir John Macdonald 
retire. 

It was known to all, and it was true, that in any event 
upon Tupper’s shoulders would fall the burden in obtaining 
popular and parliamentary support for the successful com- 
pletion of the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The Liberal Party therefore set itself by fair means and 
foul to defeat that contract. 

The correspondence shows that the Liberals were right in 
the belief that by Tupper’s defeat or political humiliation 
the contract could not be carried out. 

As an illustration of personal attacks on Tupper even 
after his active political life had ended—lI think it is the 
only one which survived his death—the following is a sample: 

The Toronto News* on June 22nd, 1906, published a state- 
ment with regard to the Crown Life Insurance Company, 
of which Tupper was President, that in a report to the direc- 
tors pointing out where unnecessary expenses might be cut 
off, special reference was made to the President’s salary, 
which up to that time had, it was said, amounted to $38,000, 


1Edited by Sir John (then Mr.) Willison. 
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and that, acting on this report, the salary was discontinued, 
and Tupper subsequently resigned. 

Another paper politically opposed to Tupper commented 
in a satirical vein on the above statement, stating that Tupper 
“did not do too badly out of the insurance company, which 
appears to have given him about $38,000 a year, all told.” 

On the 21st of July, 1906, Tupper wrote from England 
with regard to these statements. He addressed his letter to 
the editor of the Toronto News and explained that the only 
salary he accepted was unanimously confirmed by the Board, 
and that, as a matter of fact, all he received from 1901 to the 
end of 1904 was $6,991.61; he had subscribed for $10,000 of 
stock, on which he had paid $3,125 at twenty-five per cent. 
premium, for which he had received no interest. 

Referring to the abuse of the leading Liberal organ (The 
Chronicle) in Nova Scotia, Mr. M. B. Huestis,’ in interesting 
Reminiscences relating to the Howe and Tupper contests in 
Cumberland, N.S., published recently, expressed the opinion 
that the paper made Tupper, and that he knew this from a 
conversation he had with Tupper (then Dr. Tupper), who 
made a remark to that effect, “and when I asked ‘How?’ he 
replied, ‘They gave me on an average for some years about a 
column of abuse a day!” 

Tupper was not the only statesman who roused his op- 
ponents and critics to extreme abuse. Lord Salisbury on one 
occasion complained that ‘Every calumny, every miscon- 
struction that malignant ingenuity could invent was paraded 
forth in order to lessen our influence and hinder our efforts.’”” 

As was written in 1899 by one of his admirers, Tupper’s 
qualities were never more conspicuous than in opposition 
“where the lustre of fifty victories shines through a passing 
cloud.” 

In 1899 Queen’s University (Kingston), conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. on Tupper. In introducing him, 

1Huestis in his early days was a Liberal. 
2“Old Diplomacy and New,” by A. L. Kennedy, M.C., 1923, p. 46. 
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among other things, Rev. Principal George M. Grant said 
of him that he had, from the parent University of Edinburgh, 
of which he was a graduate in Medicine, received an honor- 
ary degree and had also received a degree from Cambridge. 


“Having obtained a degree from the university on which we are 
modelled, I feel that he will be glad to get it from the child as well, 
and the Senate gives this as an acknowledgment of his valued public 
services, particularly in the cause of education.” 


The Rey. Dr. Barclay, of St. Paul’s, Montreal, in present- 
ing Tupper to the Chancellor for the Degree, said: 


“In my conception Sir Charles Tupper is a man whose work and 
worth any country might justly honour. His career from the beginning 
has been a career of marked ability and steady industry, of unflagging 
perseverance, of indomitable pluck, of singular devotion to his country’s 
service, and of wise and far-reaching benefit to its development and 
prosperity.” 


Tupper, after defeat in 1900, came to British Columbia to 
fight, and did fight, a hopeless fight on elections held over. 

With respect to Tupper’s retirement in this year the fol- 
lowing is of interest: 


“There were messages from six provinces from sitting members 
offering to resign their seats and promising to work for the election 
of Sir Charles. He expressed himself as deeply moved by these and 
by the other evidences of good will that kept pouring in upon him, 
but he remained firm in his decision not to re-enter political life. To 
a party of prominent Conservatives who waited upon him entreating 
him to change his decision, he said: ‘Gentlemen, with all seriousness 
this relief from public life is a boon, the greatest I have enjoyed for 
years. Remember my age.’ The party would not listen to the idea of 
my resigning. I could not insist upon doing so against a united pro- 
test, and now the good people of Cape Breton County have given me 
the opportunity.’ He added further: ‘As I leave the arena, my heart goes 
out to all Canada in the hope that peace and prosperity may abound.” 


Reference to a few of the many personal incidents con- 
cerning Tupper may be made: 


1He was in his eightieth year. 
"Halifax Sunday Leader, August 17, 1924. 
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“One thing struck me, during all the rousing ovations which Sir 
Charles Tupper received, more than any other feature, and that was 
the amount of personal affection manifested towards Sir Charles, espe- 
cially in his native province, where he has been longest and most 
widely known. The oldest inhabitant made a pilgrimage to the place 
where he was, in order to grasp his hand, and persons in all walks of 
life showed him the greatest deference and esteem. They seemed to 
manifest an air of proprietorship in him, claiming him as one of their 
own and one of whom they were proud. In Cape Breton the Scotch- 
men seemed to have adopted him as chief of their clan. When Sir 
John Macdonald last visited Sydney, one of the Macdonalds came miles 
to see him, and when Sir John was leaving, the Cape Breton Mac- 
donald rushed up and grasping him by the hand said, ‘Good-bye, Laird 
Macdonald; good-bye, Mrs. Mac.’ He made a difference between the 
laird and his Saxon wife. The people seemed to give Sir Charles the 
honorary position of laird. When he was in the midst of his address 
at Sydney a burly miner walked gravely down the aisle and up to 
the stage, and stretching forth his hand said, ‘Well, good-bye, Sir 
Charles, I must go now. I’m your friend.’ Needless to say Sir Charles 
came down to the front of the stage and heartily grasped the man’s 
hand, though it must have cost him no little pain to stoop with his 
injured knee. When Sir Charles arrived in Sydney the second man 
to grasp his hand was a man in mechanic’s garb, who said, ‘Sir Charles, 
the last time I heard you was in Boston, and it is proud I am to shake 
hands with you, for you told those Yankees the truth about our land.’ 

“At Westville, a miner, who had certainly been taking advantage 
of the flagrant violation of the Seott Act on Labour Day, was delivering 
a political oration at the station when Sir Charles arrived, and it was 
wonderful to notice the accuracy of the man’s information, though his 
diction was somewhat marred by the day’s festivities. Sir Charles 
heard his discourse with amusement and interest. The man espied him, 
and coming forward said, ‘In 1878, Sir Charles, I carried my bag of 
cornmeal on my shoulder and a bottle of molasses in my hand from 
Sydney to Digby and sorry I was to have to do it. You delivered us 
out of the land of bondage. I want to shake hands with you, sir.’ 

“Sir Charles shook hands with the man, and listened to his disquisi- 
tion on the increase of the public debt, the taxes, and the increased 
expenditure by the Liberals, despite their promises, but when he began 
to praise Sir Charles himself, the leader said, ‘Now, that will never do, 
my man; you will make me conceited, you will give me a swelled head, 
and that is a bad thing for a public man.’ He walked away laughing, 
and the man continued to hold forth on the political situation. 

“On every hand one saw evidence of a solicitude for the welfare of, 
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and a pride in, ‘The War Horse of Cumberland’ that was most striking. 
As to the leader himself, the vim and assiduity with which he addressed 
himself to the task of speaking nightly and travelling all day was most 
remarkable. He might be ever so tired, but he never denied himself to 
anyone who wished to see him, and he would throw himself into his 
work of discussing the public questions with energy and vim and no 
thought apparently of sparing himself.” 


The Mail and Empire’ wrote: 


“ ~ | | The work that he (Tupper) has performed during 
these past four years is marvellous. To the Liberal-Conservatives, he 
has been a unifying influence. It was known by his followers that he 
served the people out of a pure desire to do good for his country and 
with no personal ambition. A most remarkable campaign was that 
which he has just concluded. He traversed Canada from end to end, 
inspiring the people with the hope of better things. Himself he never 
spared. By day he spoke and worked, by night he travelled and slept. 
Was Sir Charles beaten? We maintain that while that unholy and 
disloyal racial and sectional cry of his opponents deprived him of a 
majority in Parliament, he carried with him the conscience of country. 
Ontario tells the story. Here, despite the criminality of machine, a 
magnificent majority declared in his favour.” 


The Toronto Globe,’ a paper always opposed to Tupper, 
also wrote of him: 


“As to his personality and the part it has played in the affairs of 
the country, it is perhaps premature to speak at the present moment. 
On one point, however, Canadians of all parties are united with regard 
to Sir Charles Tupper, and that is his extraordinary vigour, energy 
and pluck. There are few men in their eightieth year who would 
not have shrunk from the tremendous task of leading a political party 
to the polls, and taking charge of an arduous campign. There are 
few men who at Sir Charles’ age could have even seriously thought of 
it, especially in a country involving tremendous journeys from point 
to point, meaning repeated night journeys in trains, and discomfort 
and inconvenience in innumerable ways. Sir Charles showed genuine 
pluck when he undertook the task, and in carrying it through he 
showed ability and energy which his political opponents, as well as 
his friends and followers, will sincerely hope may remain with him 

1Wxtract from “Tupper’s Maritime Tour,” by a staff correspondent of Montreal 
Daily Star, September 12, 1900. 

2November, 1900. 

SNovember, 1900. 
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for many years. That his energy and pluck were without avail is 
the fortune of war—and politics—and there are none among those who 
opposed him politically who will not vie with his warmest friends in 
wishing him a cheerful and happy old age in the enjoyment of the 
amenities of private life.” 


In this same year (1900) there appeared in the Ottawa 
Citizen an article referring to Tupper by H. J. Morgan, editor 
of the Canadian Parliamentary Companion, which gives a 
general sketch and also refers to his personal appearance 
and general characteristics in early days and later on, and 
to his resumption of the practice of his profession after the 
fall of the Macdonald Government in the autumn of 1873. 
This may be found in the Archives. 

It is one thing to leave the world “full of years and full 
of honour” but an exceptional thing for a statesman to have 
gained in his lifetime the acclaim of old opponents and on 
his departure to be universally regretted. 

Laurier on the forty-fifth anniversary of Tupper’s en- 
trance into politics (1900) made in Parliament the following 
reference to him: 

“Upon this occasion I voice the sentiments not only of those who 
are here present but of the whole Canadian people. . . . I 
do not share the views of my honourable friend upon all questions; 
those of us who are associated with me have taken issue with him 
upon many questions of public interest; but I am proud and glad 
to bear this testimony to the public career of my honourable friend, 
that though I might take exception to it in many ways, it will live, 
and live for the best in the history of Canada.” 


Even when wearing “the silver livery of advanced age” 
Tupper heard his eloquent political opponent, Laurier, pro- 
nounce in the Capital of the Empire the blessing : “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant!” 

On that occasion, in a generous and eloquent tribute to his 
opponent, Laurier spoke of Canada’s appreciation of the 
many services and arduous labours of “one of the country’s 
most illustrious members—one who contributed in no small 
degree to make Canada what it is to-day.” After Tupper’s 
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death he said in the House of Commons,’ referring to Tup- 
per’s advent to the Legislature of Nova Scotia in 1855: 
“From the day that young Tupper came to the fore in the Legis- 


lature of Nova Scotia he became the guiding spirit of his party and 
the inspiration of all his followers.” 


and again: 


“Amongst the able men who, in the fall of 1864, assembled in the 
city of Quebec with the object of finding a basis of union for the 
then disjointed provinces of British North America, and whose united 
efforts brought forth the Canadian Confederation, the name of Tupper 
stands eminent among the most eminent.” 


and again: 


“Now that we may look upon it in the calm judgment of history, 
it must be admitted, I think, that Tupper brought to the cause more 
firm conviciton and took more chances than did anyone else.” 


Laurier also testified that “courage was his chief char- 
acteristic. His mind had been cast in a broad mould. 
Whatever question he had to deal with, he never approached 
it from the narrow sphere of parochial limitation; on the 
contrary, he approached it always from the broadest con- 
ception it was susceptible of.” 

Referring to his attitude in debate, Laurier said: 

“Though often my judgment was against him, in every case I could 


not say that he was animated by anything else than the broadest view 
of Canadian problems.” 


and again: 


“Tn this House his name must ever remain attached to two mea- 
sures—measures very different in character, but each of which brought 
forth the particular qualities with which he was endowed; I refer 
to Protection and the Canadian Pacific Railway.” 


and he added that: 
‘“Eyerybody, friend or foe, must admit that the introduction of 


1Rebruary 7th, 1916. 
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Protection into Canada was, be it for weal or woe, due to Sir Charles 
Tupper.” 


and again: 

“Great as was the personality and prestige of Sir John A. Macdonald, 
the victory of 1878 was due to Sir Charles Tupper more than to anyone 
else.” 


Referring to Tupper’s retirement from active public life 
after the elections of 1900, he said: 

“But though he retired from public life, in the seclusion of his 
family circle, he continued from day to day to follow with passionate 
interest the fortunes of Canada. In that daily spectacle he had this 
great satisfaction, that the correctness of his estimate of the resources 
of this country, when they were still unknown and undeveloped, was 
abundantly justified.” 


He concluded his generous tribute by saying that it should 
ever be remembered that “but for the life of Sir Charles 
Tupper, Canada would not be what it is to-day.” 

I am told by the present Minister of Defence—my old 
opponent in political life—that Laurier’s speech was im- 
promptu, having only a few minutes’ notice of the Resolution 
which brought it forth. 

Writing to me on March 8th, 1916, Laurier stated: 

“Tt is no merit in me that my judgment of Sir Charles Tupper’s 
career was not clouded by party difference. In this I could have 


indeed taken a lesson from him, for I had had many an occasion to 
learn that he was singularly free from resentment or bitterness.” 


Tupper’s life suggests that essentially he possessed an 
invaluable characteristic for public life, viz., a disposition 
to forget affronts. 

It has been remarked that this is so in youth, but with 
him it continued to the end. 

He certainly had a “head to contrive and a hand to exe- 
cute” and this was founded on a worthy and resolute spirit. 

As was said in reference to the Right Honourable Sir 


’~This letter in full to be found in the Archives. 
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William Molesworth, M.P., F.R.S.,1 so it can be said of 
Tupper: 
“He did not belong to the class of politicians who waited to see 


how the cat jumps, but rather made it his business to make the cat 
jump the right way.” 


While his heart was tender, his will was inflexible, and 
conflict always roused him to greater and more strenuous 
efforts. 

So far as oratory is concerned, his great protagonists 
were superior. 

His eloquence was founded on what has been defined as 
“action is eloquence.” 

Enthusiasm is necessary to accomplish great things. He 
possessed this characteristic to an extraordinary degree. 

In the “Life and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper’? where 
is a reference to the negotiations in 1894 with Newfoundland, 
on the subject of union with Canada, and a statement of the 
Right Honourable Mr. Bond (the Premier of Newfoundland 
in 1907), to the effect that he told the Canadian delegates in 
1894, who were attending at Halifax on the same mission: 
“Give us the terms that Sir Charles Tupper offered in 1887 
and we will accept them.” 

Mr. William Smith, Assistant Keeper of the Public Rec- 
ords in the Public Archives of Canada, in this connection 
gives the following information, which is of interest: 

“For ten months between 1901 and 1902, I was in charge of the 
Newfoundland Post Office as a loan from the Canadian Department 
of which I was secretary. In December, 1901, Marconi succeeded in 
getting his first wireless message between St. John’s and Poldhu, and 
as the Anglo-American Telegraph Company were using their monopoly 
to prevent further work on Marconi’s part, I induced him to consent to 
come to Canada, if I could get an invitation from the Canadian Govern- 


ment. I came to Ottawa, got the invitation telegraphed to Marconi, 
and was back to Sydney to receive him on behalf of the Government. 
1There stands in the Library of Parliament a portrait bust of Sir William 


Molesworth commemorating his honourable part in the statesmanship which has 
made the Colonial Empire of Great Britain such a source of strength to her. 


“Edited by Rev. Dr. Saunders. Vol. II, page 92. 
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On my way down to Sydney I travelled alone with Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
as far as Montreal. Sir Wilfrid at once began to ask me about the 
prospects of Newfoundland joining the Confederation. I had been 
writing to Sir William Mulock of my conversations with Sir Robert 
Bond on the subject, and Sir William had discussed the matter with 
Sir Wilfrid. 

“T told Sir Wilfrid of the various benefits that had occurred to me 
from the union, and he asked me of the difficulties. I said they lay 
mainly on Water Street, St. John’s, that is, among the merchants. 
Sir Wilfrid said that was serious, and asked how I would propose to 
overcome it. I mentioned the name of a gentleman then in the Legis- 
lature who was very influential among them. ‘Oh!’ said Sir Wilfrid 
with an air of relief, ‘I’ll get Tupper to arrange with him. They are 
friends.’ 

“This may seem more ordinary to you than it does to me, but I 
was greatly struck with the confidence with which he looked to Sir 
Charles for co-operation in a matter concerning the interests of their 
common country. 

“Acain and again, Sir Robert Bond told me that if Sir Charles had 
been premier at the time of the negotiations, nothing could have prevented 
their success. He said this with the more feeling because at heart he 
disliked the idea of confederation.” 


The above is interesting in connection with the Newfound- 
land negotiations as well as to indicate Laurier’s appreci- 
ation of Tupper’s broad mind, and that it mattered not to 
him who would get the credit of bringing about the rounding 
up of Confederation by the inclusion of Newfoundland. 

Lord Dufferin, writing from Clandeboye, Ireland, on Feb- 
ruary 8rd, 1900, stated: 

“T have never ceased to wonder at and admire your extraordinary 
energy.” 
and again: 

“JT well know how much of the splendid attitude of Canada towards 
the Mother Country is due to your exertions.” 


And Lord Minto, when Governor-General, wrote Tupper 
on the 27th of January, 1901: 
“J must write to you now, though late in the day, to tell you what 


’This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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I am sure you have heard from all parts of Canada, how very much 
you will be missed and what a heavy and most unfortunate loss your 
absence must prove to political life here.” 


Sir Robert Borden (who spent his earlier years in oppos- 
ing Tupper) at Winnipeg, at a banquet given in his honour, 
paid the following tribute to Tupper: 


“I came into political life in 1896 with great admiration for this 
distinguished gentleman, and can truthfully say that after working 
under him for four years, he became to me a bigger and grander man 
than I had ever supposed when I went into the House of Commons. 
I say that because even when in opposition I found him always anxious 
to advocate the policy of the Liberal-Conservative party, which would 
have accomplished something for the country had they been in power. 
His idea was a constructive statesmanship. If I may violate the sanc- 
tity of a private conversation, I may tell you of something that took 
place during the session of 1899. There were only three of us present, 
Sir Charles Tupper, myself and one other. He spoke to us in private 
conversation, but the words he used then, sent me away from that house 
with a greater idea of Sir Charles Tupper, the man and the statesman, 
than I had ever possessed before. A friend came to his house while 
I was there, and told us that the Government had determined upon a 
line of policy, which Sir Charles Tupper thought in the interests of 
Canada and in the interests of the development of certain industries, 
and when my friend announced the policy which the Government had 
decided upon Sir Charles brought his hand down upon the table and 
said with emphasis: ‘I am glad that they did it even if it gives them 
five years longer in power, because I believe it is in the interests of 
the country.’ ” 


It is important to note that Tupper always appreciated 
the advantage to Canada in the existence of its large French 
population: 


“The honourable gentleman deplores the different nationalities and 
the different religions. Why, it is that which makes a country great. 
I say that this country is a greater country because there is a different 
race and a different language and a different religion. It has been 
found in all countries that nothing tends to stimulate the progress 
and prosperity of a country and to develop all its institutions, whether 


4This letter to be found in the Archives. 
“October 20th, 1902. 
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civil or religious, more than the natural rivalry among freemen—that 
is to be found in such a country as this.” 


At the Dominion Day Celebration, 1896, held in London, 
Tupper quoted Lord Beaconsfield as follows: 

“Tt (Canada) has had the advantage of having been colonized dur- 
ing a number of centuries by two of the most distinguished nations of 
Europe. Canada, in fact, is a reflex of those two powerful races, differ- 
ing in their manners and even in their religious opinions; and has 
many of those diverse elements which tend to change a mere colonial 
into a national character.” 


The part played by the comparatively little province of 
Nova Scotia in the history of North America is and was al- 
ways remarkable. Recall Cabot’s explorations and discover- 
ies in 1497; Dumont’s monopoly of the fur trade in Acadia 
which followed. Champlain’s residence, and those of many 
Frenchmen located in old Port Royal (now Annapolis). The 
destruction by the English Colonials from Virginia of the 
fort at Port Royal—after this the grant to Sir William 
Alexander of Acadia, which he rechristened ‘‘Nova Scotia.” 

The changing events following—at one time Nova Scotia 
being given to the French—its reconquest—and then its re- 
linquishment to the French in 1697, followed by the cession 
of Nova Scotia to Great Britain under the Treaty of Utrecht; 
the government afterwards by British troops; the founding 
of Halifax under Colonel Cornwallis in 1749, followed by a 
civil government; the expulsion of French inhabitants in 
1755; the return of many of them after the peace of 1763. 

These were indeed stirring events in the history of the 
New World. | 

Note especially the influx from New England, long before 
1776, of those trained in municipal government, the institu- 
tion of local government (towns and counties). 


1From Sir Charles Tupper’s speech on the National Policy delivered in the 
Canadian House of Commons, March 14th, 1879, reported in the Halifax Herald 
after his death. 

2Taken from an article on Dominion Day Celebration, 1896, which includes a 
resumé of previous celebrations. 
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The question of responsible government quickly and 
naturally arose, and before Tupper’s advent to political life 
Howe had successfully fought for this principle, and Tupper 
followed on. 

While Tupper was not a mere visionary he had great 
foresight. Most of his practical visions have come true. 

In a journal published in Montreal’ he was taken to task 
for expressing the belief that one day Canada would domi- 
nate the North American continent. Tupper exposed this 
misrepresentation of his optimism. He explained that he 
wished to convey that with its natural resources and position 
for Oriental commerce on the Pacific, Canada would ulti- 
mately surpass her great neighbour in progress and pros- 
perity. There are references to speeches of United States 
statesmen in this volume which to a large extent sustain this 
view. 

But for Tupper it can be demonstrated that the greatest 
world transportation system now so happily connecting the 
Dominion with Europe on the Atlantic and with Japan and 
China on the Pacific, would not have been in a position to 
produce its wonderful results within the lifetime of those 
living. It will also ultimately be recognized that he blazed 
the trail for direct representation of Canada in foreign trea- 
ties in which Canada was concerned. He created the real 
power and influence of the High Commissioner’s Office in 
England. By his triumph in Nova Scotia in 1887 he put an 
end to the renewed agitation by the Honourable Mr. Field- 
ing for the secession of Nova Scotia from the Union. On 
this cry, in Tupper’s absence, Mr. Fielding had carried the 
province in 1886. 

There are few statesmen in the Empire who can truly say 
(as he could) that, fighting consistently for political ideas 
not popular at the time and with consequent animosities, 
nearly all of their greatest and most conspicuous opponents 
became their personal friends and ultimately advocated their 


1Montreal Gazette, May 2n@, 1913. 
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ideas. Those of Tupper’s quondam opponents who survived 
him vied with each other in bearing testimony to his splendid 
qualities. 

I have already referred to Mr. Justice Longley’s interest- 
ing book on Tupper published after the latter’s death. 
Longley was gifted with considerable ability. He earned 
his living largely by his pen, and in his earlier days when 
struggling for a living no small part of it was and had 
to be for abuse of Tupper when writing for the Liberal press. 
In fact, he made it a boast to a Liberal in Toronto, and a 
personal friend of mine, that, with respect to the Springhill 
Slander, while it was without foundation, he had convinced 
by his pen half of Nova Scotia that it was serious! 

Longley, as to the Springhill Slander, in his book, however, 
says Tupper had a share in the profits of valuable coal areas.’ 
The only fact in this connection upon which the slander was 
based was that when out of office he was paid by the company, 
in which he had no interest, for services rendered in the 
negotiations for a sale! 

It is true that, while his pen was employed in abuse of 
Tupper, Longley made no concealment in private of his in- 
tense admiration for Tupper. He even went so far as to 
shave and wear his whiskers as Tupper once did. He imi- 
tated his voice. He was delighted when remarks were made 
upon the likeness, even though most of such people were 
amusing themselves in referring to any such resemblance! 

As to pieces de resistance in scandal-mongering which 
he did not invent, Longley, when independent and in the calm 
of his office as a Judge of the Supreme Court, becomes in his 
book Tupper’s defender. I refer particularly to the Pictou 
Railway*® and Onderdonk contracts.* 

Longley’s book is an intelligent appreciation of Tupper. 

He is one more witness to all that is claimed in this volume 

Sir Charles Tupper,” by Hon. J. W. Longley, Oxford University Press, 1926. 
®See Longley’s book, pages 132, 273. 


3See Longley’s book, pages 178-9, 273. 
4See Longley’s book, pages 180-1, 273-4. 
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respecting Tupper’s r’ght to the chief place in the various 
constructive policies respecting Canada. 

Longley’s references to the following subjects amply bear 
out Tupper’s claims as I have put them: 

“Education,” pages 31, 40, 42; “National Policy,” pages 
107-109, 111-113; “High Commissioner,” pages 185-186. 

Longley, referring to Tupper’s earlier days, writes :* 


“They (Tupper’s opponents) dreaded the fierce and inexorable 
rhetoric of the young member for Cumberland and began to belabour 
him with vituperation and ridicule.” 


Again, at pages 63-4: 


“Whatever may have been Tupper’s faults, opportunism was not to 
be reckoned among them. When firmly convinced that a public mea- 
sure was sound and right all hesitancy vanished. He gave without re- 
serve all his strength to its achievement, and no difficulty, or even tem- 
porary defeat, daunted him for a moment.” 


And at page 84: 


“Praise is also due to other authors and founders of Confederation, 
but few will dispute that none of these eminent and patriotic states- 
men was confronted with such huge and apparently insuperable diffi- 
culties as was Dr. Charles Tupper. None would have had the nerve 
and resolution to attempt what he achieved, and to his indomitable 
will and great force of character we owe the birth of a nation on July Ist, 
1867, and not at a later, and, perhaps fatally late, date, when the 
acquisition of a priceless North-West might have become impossible, and 
the whole course of Canadian history might have been diverted into 
other and less favourable channels.” 


In 1903? the Toronto News wrote: 


(73 


The career of Sir Charles Tupper goes back to 
the great days of Howe in Nova Scotia. His name is written across 
the whole story of Confederated Canada. Stormy, impetuous, eager and 
audacious, although more than four-score years have passed over his 
head, the smell of battle is still in his nostrils, and the spirit of con- 
tention yet abides. But although Sir Charles Tupper still stands within 
the smoke of the conflict, we are learning even now to cherish the 


1See Longley’s book, page 14. 
2June 6, 1903. 
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veteran as one of the great figures of our history, and, perhaps, the 
chief of the constructive statesmen, of Canada.” 


The Liberal organ of Nova Scotia, The Morning Chronicle, 
in welcoming Sir Charles to Halifax on a visit, wrote on 
September 9th, 1904: 

“Sir Charles’ political battles are all—more is the pity—in the past. 


This can be truthfully said of them, that they were ever fought out right 
manfully, with as little disposition to beg as to grant quarter.” 


and again: 


“Sir Charles Tupper is a grand Nova Scotian, of whom all are 
justly proud. His name, for all time, will be honourably linked with the 
history of his native province. 

“May he live long years to enjoy ‘the fame which he has made his 
own.’ Liberals as well as Conservatives can, and now do, freely join 
in acclaiming him.” 


When Sir Charles was threatened with a very serious ill- 
ness, supposed to be fatal, in 1906, Sir John Willison, at the 
banquet of the Brantford Board of Trade held on March 
10th of that year, referred to “the serious illness of Sir 
Charles Tupper, whom he characterized as chief of all the con- 
structive statesmen of the Dominion. Though it had been 
the fortune of the speaker to be opposed to Sir Charles for 
the greater part of his career, he could not but admire the 
more his capacity for constructive statesmanship, his extra- 
ordinary physical energy and moral courage.* 

It was in 1909 that Mr. Justice Russell, an old opponent 
of his, in reviewing “The Three Premiers,” of whom Tupper 
was one, wrote: 

“The contests in which he bore so prominent a part have passed into 
history. He has, at this day, no political opponents, and the people, 
not of Nova Scotia alone, but of all Canada, can consider his great 
career with the detachment that marks the verdict of history.”? 


Mr. Wallace Nesbitt, K.C., one of the most eminent mem. 


1The News, Toronto. 
2Halifax Herald, May 27, 1909. 
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bers of the Canadian Bar and at one time a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in an interesting address delivered 
at Chatham, Ontario, on “Our Country and its Future,” in 
1911, referred to the fact that the original idea of linking the 
Canadian East and West had been put forward prior to 
Confederation as an Imperial project, and expressed the 
opinion that Mr. Gladstone (who sat on the committee for 
the consideration of the matter) entertained the view that 
the natural trade route for all the country west of Lake 
Superior was south to Chicago. Mr. Gladstone would have 
favoured Mr. Bright’s picture of one continent and one flag 
for the Great West. Those statesmen were quite willing to 
let Canada go. 
Continuing, Mr. Nesbitt said: 


“The next incident is during the building of the Canadian Pacific. 
As you all know, a time arrived when the very chairs upon which the 
directors sat were mortgaged; resources were exhausted; credit was 
gone, and the Government of the day, presided over by Sir John Mac- 
donald, was notified that the enterprise must fail unless immediate 
relief and assistance were given. I desire here to say that, unbounded 
as my admiration is, in common with that of all other Canadians, for 
that great statesman, Sir John Macdonald, his courage failed him. 
Bankruptey of the Canadian Pacific Railway meant, I believe, the ruin 
of the Bank of Montreal and the great capitalists connected with it. 
It meant the severance of British Columbia and I believe with that 
severance the secession of Manitoba and the whole North-West, and 
for a day the destiny of Canada trembled in the balance. A caucus 
of the Conservative party was held, and that great constructive states- 
man and much-maligned politician, but the ablest of them all, in my 
opinion, Sir Charles Tupper, aided by the hard-headed, splendid Irish- 
Canadian, Sir Frank Smith, almost physically bullied the project 
through caucus and afterwards in the House, and, to my mind, is due 
to them the credit of saving the North-West and British Columbia to 
Confederation and all the benefits that have flowed from it! You will 
remember, too, the opposition that they had at that time from some 
of the greatest men the country has ever produced, who declared that 
it was a wasting of the credit of the country, that the road would never 
pay for the axle grease used on the wheels, and that those iron bands 
which I have referred to as linking up the Atlantic and the Pacific 
would be two streaks of rust across the limitless prairie. It required 
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not only courage and resolution and tenacity of purpose, but it required 
an optimism and a gift of imagination granted to few, and if I am 
glad of nothing else, I am glad to be able to-night before you to pay 
this deserved tribute during his life to that great Canadian, Sir Charles 
Tupper! I have said to you, I am not in politics, but it is a poor 
spirit that will not give its need of praise to the men who so benefited 
the country! 

“Just here let me say that those who see great difficulties in the 
scheme of Empire should reflect how few and small those difficulties 
are compared with those which the Fathers of Confederation faced be- 
fore 1867. The obstacles of distance, means of communication, differ- 
ing interests, and, indeed, of language, were far greater then than rail- 
ways, steamships and cable have made for the separated dominions now. 
O ye of little faith, take example from the courage and tenacity of 
Sir Charles, and set your ideals high and let your hope have wing!” 


On the 9th of May, 1911, Sir F. Williams-Taylor, of the 
Bank of Montreal, wrote Tupper with reference to his attend- 
ing when Taylor was to read a paper on Canada and Canadian 
Banking: 

“Tt would, I am sure, have brought a lump to our throat as it did 
to mine, to hear the pride with which Canadians present spoke of your 
unimpaired intellect and the affection with which they referred to your 
great ability and the invaluable services you have rendered your country, 
services which not only are fresh in our memory but stand out in red 
letters in the history of the Dominion of which you are now the sole 
living creator.’”” 


Lord Beaverbrook, when Sir Max Aitken, in a telegram 
under date of July 3rd, in that year, congratulating Tupper 
on the occasion of his birthday,* wrote: 


“Byery young Canadian regards you as the foremost statesman of 
his country past or present.’” 


The late Sir Donald MacMaster, who had served in the 
Ontario Parliament and the House of Commons of Canada 
and then in the Imperial House of Commons, wrote Tupper 


1See also Mr. Nesbitt’s letter to me of February 25, 1911, in the Archives. 
2This letter to be found in the Archives. 

3July 2nd. 

‘This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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under date of 25th of June, 1912, a letter of condolence on 
the loss of his wife, in which he stated: 


“But for you and those you led, our country could never have ac- 
quired the degree of prominence and prosperity that is now its own.” 


The Registrar General’ of Ontario, on Tupper’s return to 
Canada, wrote on August 21st, 1912: 

“J want to say for your comfort that to-day you stand higher in the 
minds of the people, and are loved more by your old followers and 
friends, than you ever did. All begin to see the great statesmanship 
you possessed when in office bearing plentiful fruit to-day. As an ex- 
ample—a few days ago I met in the street Peter Ryan, Registrar here. 
He was a Grit stumper and most active worker. Mr. Mowat rewarded 
him. But your name being mentioned, he said: ‘Sir Charles Tupper 
was the greatest statesman Canada ever produced.’ ad 


The last public utterance of Tupper in Canada was at a 
dinner given by the Canadian Club of Amherst,* Nova Scotia, 
previous to his departure for England in 1913, when he was 
ninety-two years of age, at which Judge Wallace delivered an 
address on Thomas D’Arcy McGee. Though the evening was 
cold and stormy, Tupper insisted on attending and refused 
the invitation to speak sitting. He considered, he said, it a 
duty to the memory of one who had rendered such signal 
service to Canada. He declared that Canada owed a debt to 
D’Arcy McGee for his services which would never be for- 
gotten. He recalled how, when Sir John A. Macdonald was 
forming the first Dominion Government, McGee (who was 
entitled to a seat in the Cabinet) stood aside so that all the 
provinces might have a fair representation. No truer patriot 
or greater orator than McGee, Tupper said, had been known 
in Canada, and he added that he was present specially to pay 
his tribute to that great man’s memory.” 


1This letter to be found in the Archives. 
2Lieut.-Col. A. E. Belcher. 

3This letter to be found in the Archives. 
4*His birthplace. 


5In the Archives there is an interesting account of the gathering and a 
humorous story from the pen of Judge George Patterson of Pictou, a Liberal 
in his day and an esteemed friend of mine. (Saturday Night, May 2, 1925.) 
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On the 1st of May, 1913, Tupper sailed from St. John, 
N.B., for England, after spending a week in his native town.’ 
The time for his arrival at this latter place was not announced 
until 2.30 p.m., but three hours before his actual arrival. 
Two thousand people met him. From fifty to one hundred 
a day called upon him from all parts of the County of Cum- 
berland. On the Monday following his arrival he received 
the greatest demonstration in the history of the county. A 
civic half-holiday was declared and all business in the thriy- 
ing town of Amherst was suspended. Two thousand school 
children lined the streets and marched past his motor car. 
One hundred motors, besides carriages and people on foot, 
formed a procession. From eight to ten thousand people 
were present. It was in Tupper’s opinion the grandest 
demonstration he had ever witnessed. His political oppon- 
ents from all over the country joined with his old supporters 
in the demonstration. A delegation from Halifax was there. 
His vitality amazed everyone. 

At this time he was the recipient of many addresses. 
Amongst them was one from the Municipal Council of Cum- 
berland, another from the Municipal Corporation of Amherst, 
and a third from a number of delegates from Halifax. These 
may be seen in the Archives. The Mayor and Councillors of 
Parrsboro (in Tupper’s native county), in a letter to Tupper 
dated April 28th, 1913, also unanimously extended a cordial 
welcome to his old constituency. They added: 

“We particularly rejoice in the knowledge that the lapse of time 
and the logic of events have rendered it possible for your political 
friends and foes of former days to unite in grateful recognition of the 


priceless benefits your services have conferred upon your native prov- 
ince, the Dominion of Canada, and the British Empire.” 


On the same day the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia 
passed the following resolution, which was moved by Mr. 
(now Senator) Tanner and seconded by Premier Murray: 

“Resolved that this House, learning of the departure of Sir Charles 

1Amherst. 
2This letter to be found in the Archives. 


At 
C.T.—4 
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Tupper, Baronet, for England, and recognizing his eminent services in 
the public life of Canada, desires to express to him its hearty congratu- 
lations on the continuance of his good health and its best wishes for a 
safe and pleasant voyage to the Motherland.” 


And on the following day the Legislative Council of Nova 
Scotia passed the following resolution: 


“Resolved that this Legislative Council of the Province of Nova 
Scotia, in recognition of the eminence of Sir Charles Tupper as a 
statesman of Canada, now, on the eve of his departure for England, 
expresses its appreciation of his distinguished services to the Dominion 
and its wishes for the continued good health of this venerable and dis- 
tinguished Nova Scotian.” 


Lord Atholstan cabled from Montreal on May 1st, 1913, 
a farewell message to Tupper on his last journey to London. 
It read: 


“The good wishes of all Canada go with you. You have not an 
enemy on Canadian soil. That means considerable conversion.” 


The Prime Minister of British Columbia (Sir Richard 
McBride) also cabled Tupper en voyage,‘ stating: 


“We shall ever remember in Western Canada the great work per- 
formed by you as a public man in the interests of the development of 
this section of the Dominion.” 


The following extract from the Montreal Mail, written in 
1915 after Tupper’s death, is reminiscent of Tupper’s final 
departure from Canada: 


“When in April, 1913, Sir Charles left Vancouver to return to 
Bexley Heath, it was realized on all hands that this was the venerable 
statesman’s last journey across the Dominion, and the trip to St. John, 
N.B., took on the nature of a triumphal progress. He revisited the 
scenes of his political fights at Ottawa and was affectionately received 
by everybody, irrespective of party affiliations. Honour was done to 
him as a famous Canadian, a Father of Confederation and a great 


1This letter to be found in the Archives. 
*This resolution to be found in the Archives. 
®’This cable to be also found in the Archives. 
May 2nd, 1913. 

'This cable to be also found in the Archives. 
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statesman. His last visit to Montreal was on that journey, and he 
spent an hour or two in the city on the evening of April 22nd. Those 
who met him in Montreal on that occasion afterwards expressed their 
wonder at his keen memory for faces, his lucid view on affairs, his up- 
to-date information. All who felt his vigorous hand-clasp found it 
hard to realize that this well-built, clean-shaven man had reached the 
age of ninety-two. Proceeding, Sir Charles spent a week at Amherst, 
N.S., his native place, and during that time he hardly had an idle 
moment. The people of his old home left nothing undone to make 
his visit memorable. Liberals vied with Conservatives in doing honour 
to the aged statesman, whose career had reflected glory on his native 
province. Sir Charles displayed an activity of a much younger man, 
speaking at length at many gatherings and recalling old times. Dur- 
ing the celebration hundreds of messages from all parts of Canada 
were received wishing the veteran statesman, bon voyage.” 


The Hon. F. B. McCurdy, formerly a Minister in Borden’s 
Government, writing Tupper on October 28th, 19138, acknowl- 
edging a copy of his photograph, stated: 

“T prize it very highly as it is a constant stimulus to faith and 


optimism in the future possibilities of this country of which you have 
always been the greatest exponent.” 


W. L. Grant, M.A., Principal of Upper Canada College, 
Toronto, and a son of the late Rev. George M. Grant, already 
mentioned (who was also a distinguished publicist), in en- 
closing a review which he had written of Tupper’s “Reminis- 
cences of Sixty Years,” wrote on the 30th of March, 1914: 


“Tt is, I think, significant that it appears in a Liberal paper, 
showing the respect and admiration in which you are held here, irrespec- 
tive of party.” 


The review reads in part: 


“Hardly entered upon political life, Sir Charles gave to Nova Scotia, 
in face of intense opposition, a compulsory system of education. He 
held her to the Confederation compact in defiance of Joseph Howe, the 
greatest orator of British North America. He did as much as any man 
to carry the National Policy of moderate protection, which has ever 
since been the fiscal system of Canada. He introduced into the House 


*This letter to be found in the Archives. 
2Ditto. 
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of Commons the motion for accepting the contract with the C.P.R., and 
again and again he came to its rescue. He obtained an imperial sub- 
sidy for the Pacific Steamship Service, and was instant in season and 
out of season for a fast Atlantic Service. He was the first to advocate 
aid to our great iron and steel industries. Above all, through the lean 
years of doubt and depression, he was ever confident in the future o£ 
Canada. He was ever: ‘One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward; never doubted clouds would break.’ ” 


In the “Dictionary of National Biographv,’”* Grant, in 
a sketch of Tupper’s life, also states that he was the most 
constructive statesman since Confederation. 

Lord Strathcona’s biographer, Beckles Willson, writing 
Tupper on May 21, 1914, and acknowledging correspondence 
which at Mr. Willson’s request he sent him, wrote: 


“Nothing is clearer from a perusal of this correspondence than the 
important and indeed vital part which you played in the promotion of 
his late Lordship’s fortunes. I suspect that even his daughter, the 
present Lady Strathcona (with whom I had a lengthy talk yesterday) 
has only a vague idea of the transactions to which they relate, although 
I find the whole family mention your name with gratitude and 
reverence.”™ 


The present Lady Strathcona had already written Tupper 
in February of 1914: 


“T know how greatly my father appreciated your friendship and 
valued the great work you accomplished, the result of which is seen in 
the deyelopments witnessed in Canada.’” 


The Hon. W. T. White, when Acting Prime Minis- 
ter of the Canadian Government, sent a cablegram to Tupper 
on his ninety-fourth birthday,* in which it was stated: 


“Canada’s united people in the crisis of this great war, faithful to 
the Empire and cherishing its great traditions, look back to-day with 
pride, veneration and affection to the Father of Confederation whose 


1Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

2This letter to be found in the Archives. 
®Ditto. 

*July 2nd, 1915. 
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dreams have been so amply filled. May you long be spared to enjoy 
the esteem and regard of the Canadian people.” 


Sir William Van Horne’s son, writing Tupper’ acknowl- 
edging his message of sympathy on the death of Sir William, 
stated : 


“He always spoke of you as the foremost of the makers of our country 
and considered you one of his oldest and most valued friends.” 


Hector Charlesworth, a Canadian journalist of great ex- 
perience and ability, makes the following reference in his 
“Candid Chronicles” published in 1925: 

“T think that the plain records of Canadian history justify me in 
holding Sir Charles Tupper to have been the greater man” (comparing 
him with Laurier), “one of the greatest and most tar-seeing statesmen 
this continent has produced.” 


On October 30th, 1915, Tupper died in the capital of the 
Empire he had served so long and faithfully. On the 16th 
of November his state funeral took place at Halifax. 

There were gathered at Halifax many thousands of Nova 
Scotian volunteers ready for the protection of the Empire. 
With them were cadets and boy scouts from every part of 
his native province. Special trains brought thither states- 
men, jurists, railway kings and captains of industry. In 
addition came delegations from every town and hamlet of 
his native province, as well as representatives from every 
part of Eastern Canada, including old political opponents, 
leaders in religion, industry and commerce. Archbishop 
Worrall in his sermon at the state funeral said: 

“He was of a generation passed away, a type not produced to-day. 
He was an optimist and visionary and his visions came true.” 


The Archbishop also said that Tupper was more than a 
Noya Scotian. “He was a Canadian of the truest type who 
Saw something more in Canada than vast physical extent. 

*This letter to be found in the Archives. 


*September 18, 1915. 
*This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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He was an Imperialist whose pulse beat with a throb that 
came from the life of the Empire.” 

The Halifax Herald’ in a reprint from The Evening Mail 
referring to the funeral wrote: 


“<The old order changeth, giving place to new!’ 

“Yesterday afternoon,—amid what testimonies to national sense of 
loss, as well as to provincial pride and venerating love!—there was 
consigned to earth in quiet St. John’s cemetery, the mortal part of him 
who was Sir Charles Tupper, ‘Father’ of Confederation and of our 
free school system. Lion-like writer of pregnant, great pages in this 
Dominion’s history! A lion-like leader of men! When shall we see 
his like again? When indeed! The impulse to give the passive victor 
‘welcome solemn’ was spontaneous, warm, as became a people loyal to 
those who have served greatly—and stood 


“Foursquare to all the winds that blew.’ 


“The venerated dust has been consigned to earth—well may we 
believe, since nothing walks with aimless feet, that the great and fear- 
less spirit is even now on service bent in the civic heavens. It is not 
possible to conceive of ‘perpetual rest’ as the ultimate destiny of spirits 
like these—to whom life was action and opposition a whetstone. He— 
the last of a group of strong and choice spirits— 


“<‘The makers of old, the men who greatly builded, 
Who made things to be, who builded empire’— 


is gone—passed from us amid the din of a war directed at the things 
which are the very heart and life of the Empire he loved so well. 

“Of him, however, not only rich and glowing memories remain—his 
works do follow him. 


“Fis request that he be buried here beside the love of his life—here 
in the Province which is of nothing prouder than that she gave him 
birth; here in the city where were enacted the first pages in his brilliant 
career; gave us—nay, but also’gave the Dominion—the opportunity for 
which we longed. Throughout this land how has every knot of the 
Metagama’s progress across the peril-fraught Atlantic been followed 
with solicitude! 

“At Quebec the Silent Traveller was honoured as became his great 
memory—the casket containing the ashes of that which was so royally 
endowed a man. 


tNovember 17, 1915. 
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“But to the ‘Warden of the honour of the north’ fell the privilege, the 
sorrowful joy, if we may so speak, of seeing the veteran forth on the last 
journey of all—the funeral journey. 

“How striking was the page written in these last two days in our 
city’s history—how full of colour, how abounding in suggestive contrast! 
Through our streets populated with soldiers and sailors, echoing the 
war note, speaking by a hundred signs of that in which a vandal tyrant 
would sweep from the earth the very things so dear to our Lion Heart, 
he passed, in the repose of the sleep that knows no waking, and the 
nation’s leaders, charged with the difficult guiding of the ship of state 
through the ominous storm that menaces it, followed, mourning. Guns 
from the Citadel boomed their heralding message that Sir Charles’ last 
journey through these streets he knew so well, was in progress. Before 
our eyes passed, in the funeral cortege, the Eternal Parable: 


“<*oTig but a tent where takes his one day’s rest 
A Sultan to the realms of death addressed.’ ” 
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EDUCATION 


Nova Scotia Education Acts of 1864 and 1865. 

These were in advance of the legislation of England, 
and in advance of Colonial legislation as well. They in- 
volved difficulties which would have been insuperable for one 
merely a politician. 

Twenty years before his entrance into public life the sub- 
ject of Free Schools was often and much discussed in his 
native province, but Nova Scotia had no experience of the 
principle of direct taxation and public men feared “to put 
it to the touch.” 

In 1841 leaders of the different parties were in accord 
that Nova Scotia should have an advanced common school 
system. A bill introduced for this purpose did not become 
law owing to popular opposition to direct taxation and be- 
cause it involved taxation for the education of other people’s 
children. 

When Tupper devoted his efforts to this subject further 
difficulties appeared in great force by reason of the hostility 
of the Roman Catholic body to the principle of the measure 
he advocated, which did not recognize separate schools. 

This body had hitherto been favourable to Tupper. In 
his fight for equal civil and religious rights he had received 
the support of the Roman Catholics. 

Tupper’s Free School Bill in 1864 was founded on the 
principle that every citizen should enjoy the same benefits and 
participate in the same liberties; tenets of faith were no 
longer to form a disability. The bill provided equitable 
means for the division and collection of taxes, for building 
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schools in remote districts of the country, thus assisting mor- 
ality and progress. 

Referring to the “Free School Act” which followed, Dr. 
Eaton in the “History of King’s County, N.S.,” says that it 
was the most important measure that had come before the 
province since the reduction of the power of the old Council 
of Twelve. 

The existing conditions were undoubtedly deplorable be- 
fore Tupper’s proposed reform, and he was abundantly sup- 
ported by his Ministry in such. 

Out of a population of 300,000 in Nova Scotia over the 
age of five, there were 81,479 who could not read. Out of 
83,959 between the ages of five and fifteen there were 36,538 
who could not read. Of this number of 83,959 there were 
attending school in 1863 only 31,000. 

There were 52,959 children in Nova Scotia growing up in 
ignorance.’ 

While there never was in truth any substantial ground for 
the objection to Confederation in Nova Scotia, those who 
objected to taxes for schools revenged themselves by voting 
against Tupper and Confederation.* 

History records Tupper’s ample vindication in both re- 
spects. 

After his death the Prime Minister of Nova Scotia on the 
Jubilee of Confederation, 1917, observed with respect to the 
years 1867-1917: 

“One thousand one hundred and seventy public schools with 72,000 
pupils were then in operation. To-day we have 2,837 public schools 


attended by 109,189 pupils. We had then no facilities for technical 
training. We have now a complete system of technical education.” 


The Act of 1864 was explained as one “to pave the way 
to ultimate adoption of compulsory taxation for the support 
of schools.” 

In 1865 the original Act was implemented by an Act for 

1N.S. Parliamentary Debates, 1864, p. 51. 


7See Toronto Daily News, October 30, 1915. 
3N.S. Parliamentary Debates, 1864, p. 73. 
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the better encouragement of education. Explaining the bill, 
Tupper said: 


“The Government have decided to draw, as largely as they can, the 
means for the support of common, schools from the treasury; but hay- 
ing taken that great step in advance, we also propose to ask the Legis- 
lature to go still further ahead and impose a direct assessment on the 
people of Nova Scotia, from one end to the other, to supplement the 
provincial grant, and provide such a fund as will make provision for 
a school in every section. 

“The only thing the Legislature will demand is, that the schools 
of the country, in virtue of the grant from the province and the sum 
levied upon the property of the county, shall be free and open to all.” 


In the Parliamentary Debates of Nova Scotia for 1865’ 
Tupper quoted from a former speech of Howe, who had said: 


“Mr. Speaker, among the few things which, now that my retirement 
from the Government approaches, I deeply deplore, is the fact that 
I have been unable to carry on my own views respecting the 
education of this country. Twice, sir, in the course of my political life, 
have I asked the Legislature to assume a bold attitude on the subject,— 
to exhibit high emulative enterprise, to take the responsibility of im- 
posing on the people the burden of educating their children through 
the medium of free schools, so that there should not grow up within 
our borders a single boy or girl unable to read the book of life, or 
carry on the ordinary transactions of business. Twice, sir, have I 
exerted the full powers of my intellect—the full force of my influence 
to bring this Legislature up to that elevated platform; to induce its 
members with genuine magnanimity to risk probable temporary un- 
popularity—and twice have I failed.” 


In 1913 David Allison, LL.D., ex-President and sole sur- 
vivor of the original Faculty of Mount Allison University, 
in an address at the Semi-Centennial Celebration of the first 
graduation exercises of that university, said: 

“A very intimate personal friend, George E. King, of St. John, was 


present at those far-off, but well remembered, graduation exercises in 
1863.2 


“His heart,” he declared, referring to Tupper, “was set on being 


Page 178. 


*George HE. King was afterwards one of the ablest judges in the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 
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able to report when his four years’ term of responsibility should end, 
the accomplishment of two primary vital objects—a system of free 
non-sectarian public schools for Nova Scotia, and a Corporate Union 
of the Maritime Provinces. 

“It was my pleasure four years later, in September, 1867, when he 
appeared on the same hustings at Amherst as a candidate for the newly 
constituted Dominion Parliament, to hear him refer to what he had 
said in 1863; and with pardonable pride point to the Statute Book of 
Nova Scotia and the British North America Act of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment as samples of the fulfilment of his promises. 

“Tt is. pleasing to note that in less than ten years from our trip 
to Amherst, my young friend King had become Premier of New Bruns- 
wick, and at once secured for his native province the same educational 
advantages which eight or nine years earlier had been gained for Nova 
Scotia by the distinguished and venerated statesman, who now a nona- 
genarian in years alone, only a fortnight or so ago passed through Sack- 
ville en route to his native town, and the acclaims of the whole country- 
side.” 


I recall in the election of 1874 a discussion between a 
Howe man and a Tupper man expressed in fairly rough lan- 
guage. The Howe man contended that the Education Bill 
and Confederation were all Howe’s ideas. The Tupper man 
said: “Well, who carried them out?” “Well, Tupper did, but 
he stole Howe’s ideas.” Then came the reply: “I vote for 
the man who carries things out, the man who does things, and 
not for a dreamer!’ 

Tupper’s early support had hitherto been largely from 
the Roman Catholics who had been ostracised by the Liberal 
policy. 

While ultimately the Roman Catholic Archbishop Con- 
nolly was willing to accept the inevitable, a large majority of 
the priests and those of the Roman Catholic faith withdrew 
their political support. 

He was not deterred though the measure was attacked 
from right and left and from every angle in the Legislature 
and throughout the province, from many parts of which 
vigorous protests were made by petition. The measure be- 
came law, and under the system the children of Tupper’s 
native province are being educated to-day. 
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No public man now suggests its repeal. On the contrary 
the objects of the legislation have been largely advanced. 

There is an interesting account of Tupper’s achievement 
in a Halifax paper published after his death, which may be 
seen in the Archives. 

Writing after his death, that eminent educationalist, uni- 
versally respected in Nova Scotia and elsewhere, Dr. A. H. 
MacKay (then Superintendent of Education in Nova Scotia), 
in testifying that Tupper was Father of the Public Schools 
of Nova Scotia, stated: | 


“But all the same, tens of thousands roundly and loudly denounced 
the party responsible as public robbers—so unjust did the new taxa- 
tion appear to those who had already completed the education of their 
families without the aid of their neighbours. It was the good school 
act and not the issue of Confederation which really swept away all his 
followers at the next elections. 

“But the foundation was laid well and for all time. The country 
long ago discovered that while Nova Scotia produced several great 
statesmen and a few picturesque politicians, Dr. Charles Tupper, of 
1864, became the grandest of them all in the steadiness of his lines of 
policy and the sum of his accomplishments.” 


Dr. MacKay, in an interesting article published in The 
Herald, The Mail, The Leader, gives an account of the school 
system and its working in Nova Scotia, and, among other 
things, writes: 

“In Europe, the United States, and even in Ontario, he will find 
two school systems—the common school under one board of trustees, 
the high school under another board, reminiscent of the primitive pro- 
vision for (a) the workers and (b) the professionals and the ruling 
classes. 

“In Nova Scotia he will find a single school system covering the 
range of the two, through which all may enter alike and in which all 
are privileged to enjoy free for eight, twelve or more years, should such 
time be necessary for graduation from its academic or more technical 
courses. 


“Notwithstanding the more or less rugged regions on the Atlantic 
coast, and the mountainous and partially settled regions in the interior 


tHalifax, December 31st, 1923. 
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at several points, Nova Scotia has generally the largest proportion of 
the whole population enrolled at school—one year being actually at the 
head of every country in America and Europe. 

“For some years Nova Scotia held the record for continuation, into 
the high school grades all over the provinces of Canada as well as over 
the United States as a whole. 

“The New Republic in its splendid educational supplement, published 
7th November, points out that the United States during the last thirty 
years increased the number of public school pupils advancing to the high 
schools grades ‘from 3.2 per 1,000 of population to sixteen or 
seventeen pupils per 1,000.2. In Nova Scotia last summer over seventeen 
pupils per 1,000 of the population voluntarily went up to one or the 
other of the seventy-five Provincial High Schoo] Examination stations 
for examination in one or other of the four grades; while over twenty- 
one per 1,000 of the population were studying during the year in stand- 
ardized high schools. The Provincial certificates are accepted as evidence 
of scholarship from New York to California as a rule, and in all pro- 
vinces of Canada and their universities.” 


I may mention also W. E. Maclellan, of Halifax, at one 
time editor of the Chronicle (politically the leading Nova 
Scotian paper opposed to Tupper), and an eminent Canadian 
writer, who refers to the work of Tupper in regard to edu- 
cation. His article will be found in the Archives, under 
date of November 16th, 1915.* 

A newspaper*® published in Tupper’s native town, when 
referring to the memorial service held in the Amherst Public. 
Schools as a tribute to his memory, remarked: 

“We have had no man who was so ready to take up unpopular issues 
and force them on the people for their own good. His ‘Free School 
Bill was such a measure. Johnston and Howe played with the question. 
Both recognized its necessity, but it remained for Tupper to take his 


political life in his hands and make the Free School Bill an effective 
measure.” 


At his state funeral, among the floral tributes—a truly 
royal array—was a school desk marked “1865” from an old 
friend and admirer, Roderick Macdonald. 

1The Evening Mail, Halifax. 
2Amherst Daily News. 
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In the Archives will also be found an article’ by Austin 
Mosher (a Nova Scotian), written after Tupper’s death, 
which gives an interesting account of Tupper’s meeting with 
Archbishop Connolly and the unsuccessful pressure put by 
that prelate upon Tupper to secure special legislation for 
Separate Schools, with the result that Archbishop Connolly 
threw in his lot with the Free Common School System. 

Mr. P. St. C. Hamilton also wrote an interesting and 
instructive article on the history of the Free School legisla- 
tion, which appeared in the Montreal Herald of November 1, 
1915. He pictured the serious conditions before the Act and 
the successful remedy applied by Tupper. Mr. Hamilton’s 
reference to this subject will be found in the Archives. 

In connection with the great reform by Tupper’s Free 
School Acts of 1864-5 (the first legislation of this drastic 
character in the Colonies) a contrast with the slow progress 
of this reform in England is interesting and instructive. 

The year 1832 was the beginning of state-aided education 
in England by way of treasury grants in aid of elementary 
schools. A comparatively small grant was provided to be 
dispensed under regulations. This grant was confined to the 
erection of school buildings. Grants in aid rose annually. 

The years preceding 1870 were occupied with discussion 
and preparing for the great legislative measure for which 
the time was then felt to have arrived. 

In 1868 the Conservative Government brought in, but did 
not proceed with, an Education Bill which discarded the prin- 
ciple of state aid on the ground that it would destroy volun- 
tary contributions and gradually starve out denominational 
schools. 

It was not till 1870 that Mr. Gladstone’s administration 
found opinion sufficiently focused to enable it to advocate a 
comprehensive measure of educational reform. 

It was in 1876 that Mr. Disraeli’s government took a step 
forward in the direction of universal direct compulsion. 


1Montreal Gazette, November 1, 1915. 
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It was not until 1891, by the Elementary Education Act, 
that there was a practical establishment of free education. 

Turn to the history of this legislation in Tupper’s neigh- 
bouring province. In New Brunswick, from 1857 and subse- 
quently until after Confederation, when the Act of 1871 was 
passed, money was appropriated in limited sums for “certain 
educational purposes,” though no particular school or pur- 
pose was specified. Special grants were made from year to 
year to various private schools apart from schools established 
under the “Parish School Act” of 1858. 

Generally speaking, this was the state of things until the 
“Common Schools Act” (in New Brunswick) of 1875 was 
adopted.’ 

On the 28th of April, 1918, the Board of Governors and 
Senate of Dalhousie University extended “hearty greetings 
to their oldest and most distinguished governor.” They re- 
called his courageous stand in support of Dalhousie Univer- 
sity at a critical period in her history “and also the far- 
sighted statesmanship which brought the blessings of free 
education within the reach of every child in Nova Scotia.’ 


1Hncye. Brit., 11th Edn., vol. 8, p. 977. 


2An outline of common school legislation in New Brunswick is to be found 
in the case of ex parte Renaud 1873, 2 Cartwright’s Cases, p. 445. 


’This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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THE ATTEMPT TO REPEAL THE CONFEDERATION OF THE 
CANADIAN PROVINCES 


N TUPPER’S “Recollections of Sixty Years” and Appen- 
[as 1 thereto there is a report of a speech delivered in 

the House of Commons in 1867, which was his answer to 
Howe, who was attacking the Union of the Provinces. 

There are in the Archives two important letters addressed 
by Tupper to Lord Monck (the then Governor General) under 
date of February 11th, 1868, and February 29th, 1868, when 
efforts were being made by Howe to obtain a repeal of the 
Union and a letter from Lord Monck of the 26th of April, 
1868, on the same subject. 

In this correspondence an interesting analysis is made of 
the popular vote on the subject of union in Nova Scotia and 
the influences which were at work. 

There is also an unpublished part of Nova Scotian his- 
tory dealing with the events in the politics of that Province 
at the time of Confederation. 

The statements are those of one who knew and had the 
best means of knowledge. An insight is given to the desper- 
ate, though futile, attempt to break up Confederation at an 
early date. 

Generally, the facts are as stated in this memorandum, 
which will be found in the Archives. 

Against all this Tupper had to contend. 

In Tupper’s “Life and Letters’* there is evidence of Sir 
John Macdonald’s foreboding with reference to Fielding’s 
triumphant campaign in 1886 in Nova Scotia for the seces- 


tVol. II, pages 82-5. 
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sion of that Province from the Union. For instance, in a 
letter from Macdonald under date of June 21st, 1886, refer- 
ring to the secession victory in Nova Scotia, he states: 


“We have rocks ahead and great skill must be exercised in steering 
the ship.” 


There is omitted a cable following this letter which 
indicates further Macdonald’s anxiety. It suggests that 
Tupper should return from London permanently. The cable 
is dated July 27, 1886, and reads: 


“I shall probably be absent until September. Come out. I fear per- 
manence is advisable.” * 


Further correspondence ensued and is referred to in a 
letter from Tupper to Macdonald published in the “Life and 
Letters” at the page above mentioned, in which Tupper dis- 
counts Macdonald’s fear of the result of a general election. 
This correspondence includes a letter (now in the Archives) 
from Macdonald to Tupper, dated December 20th, 1886, which 
speaks of an element of uncertainty prevalent in many con- 
stituencies, and the bad outlook in Nova Scotia, and states: 
“And the only hope of our holding our own there is your 
immediate return and vigorous action.” He concludes by 
remarking that he did “not like to contemplate the evil conse- 
quences of your declining to do so.” 

Tupper subsequently cabled Macdonald that if he was 
thought indispensable he would return, and then a cable from 
Macdonald of January 11th, 1887, stated “Come out.” 

There is also printed Tupper’s letter of the 25th of Janu- 
ary, 1887, referring to his having been unable to convince 
Macdonald that it was better for him to remain in England. 
He stated he was at Macdonald’s disposal and would go to 
Nova Scotia and make the best fight he could and return to 
England, or would risk his office and contest his old constitu- 
ency aS a private member or as a member of the Government, 

1This cable to be found in the Archives. 
“Ditto. 
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as Macdonald might decide, or if Macdonald preferred it, he 
would contest Blake’s constituency with him. 

The impression created by Tupper’s return to Canada in 
1887 is shown in verses addressed to him by the then Parlia- 
mentary Librarian, under date of April 19th, 1888. These 
will be found in the Archives. 

Fielding’s agitation was a mere political cry—in truth, 
the meanest kind of agitation—dishonest—and was de- 
nounced openly by one of Mr. Fielding’s best friends, Mr. 
Pipes, at one time the Attorney-General of the Province and 
Fielding’s colleague. 

It meant nothing except to win an election by pandering 
to old prejudices against Confederation; it was to go no 
further than an election—simply a snap victory. It went 
no further. It became necessary, however, that this un- 
founded prejudice should be stamped out once and forever. 

In a letter of November 22nd, 1886, I challenged the sin- 
cerity of a letter of Mr. Fielding to the London Standard of 
November 9th, in which the alleged grievances on the part of 
Nova Scotia were set out, and among other things, to illus- 
trate this insincerity, I observed: 

“First, let me remind you that the question of repeal was a burning 
one in Canada for two years only. It was raised simultaneously with 
Confederation in 1867, and it was dropped in 1869. It was confined to 
one Province of the Confederacy. Mr. Fielding, himself, in 1872 said, 
through the columns of a paper he then edited: ‘The question of repeal 
is dead.’ The opponents of the present local Government in Nova 
Scotia believe the question, when revived in 1886, was introduced simply 
for the purpose of withdrawing public attention from grave errors com- 
mitted by Mr. Fielding’s administration, involving, as it claimed, a 
loss of about half a million of dollars.” 


I was able to cite a publication of Mr. Fielding’s Govern- 
ment containing information for intending emigrants to the 
Province of Nova Scotia, which was issued in June, 1886, 
just after the so-called victory in favour of repeal. 

This pamphlet gave a very happy picture of the condition 
of the Province, and established the fact that twenty years of 
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confederation had eminently conduced to the happiness and 
progress of Nova Scotians. 

I sent a copy of this letter to Mr. Gladstone, since the 
Standard had been attacking him for citing Canadian Pro- 
vinces as instances of the successful working of his plan for 
Home Rule in Ireland. 

Among other things Mr. Gladstone said in his letter to me, 
dated the 3ist of December, 1886: 

“T have read with great pleasure the very conclusive evidence you 
have given as to the condition and progress of Nova Scotia and as to 
the solidarity of the large and important measure which has done so 


much for British North America and for the solidity and harmony of 
the Empire.” 


Fielding then wrote to Mr. Gladstone through Mr. 
Annand, the Agent-General for Nova Scotia.1 He endea- 
voured to maintain the position that Confederation was as 
great a wrong to Nova Scotians as had ever been done to the 
people of Ireland. He referred to twenty years of experience 
of Confederation resulting in the renewal of Nova Scotian 
protests “against the union which is so obnoxious to them.” 

Tupper’s long residence in London has been given as a 
reason for his failure to capture a majority when leading his 
party in 1896. It should be remembered, however, that out- 
side of Quebec, where the race cry prevailed, Tupper’s cam- 
paign in 1896 was wonderfully successful. He swept through 
the country with the same effect as Gladstone in his great 
Midlothian campaign. 

Nevertheless, whatever the facts may be as to his influence 
in 1896, in 1887 he showed that a blast from his bugle horn 
brought his fellow Nova Scotians to their senses, and he 
successfully stamped out, I hope forever, disloyalty to con- 
federation in his native province. 

As often before, with him, courage led the way to conquest. 

Mr. Fielding had fallen into his own pit. 

He got out of that pit ultimately by swallowing his former 


YJanuary 24th, 1887. 
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professed principles, becoming a most enthusiastic Canadian, 
rejoicing too, in the results of the National Policy and the 
development of Canada by the C.P.R. 

Tupper, speaking at Sydney in 1900, said: 


“After twenty years of Confederation Mr. Fielding went to the Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia and said: ‘Give me a majority in the Local Legis- 
lature of Nova Scotia in this election and I pledge myself to break up 
Confederation and take Nova Scotia out of it.? And he obtained the 
majority, and that great statesman, Sir John A. Macdonald, was not 
a little uneasy to find, that after twenty years of Confederation 
(interruption )— 

“(We cannot lose time. If any person in this hall wishes to cor- 
rect anything I say I shall be most happy to hear it. (Cries of ‘all 
right.’) It was only one of my too enthusiastic friends who is endors- 
ing what I am saying.) 

“T say on that occasion Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald wrote 
me at London that he did not know what to make of it. He said that 
the Province of Nova Scotia had just been carried in favour of the 
breaking up of Confederation and taking Nova Scotia out of it. I went 
back with a majority of fifteen out of twenty-one pledged to sustain 
Confederation to the end. In what way Mr. Fielding meant to succeed 
I do not know, but I know he has dropped secession like a hot potato 
and does not want to hear the word since. Now he has turned com- 
pletely round and is a great Apostle of Confederation, and boasts of the 
great combination created in Canada, just what he endeavoured so help- 
lessly and so hopelessly to destroy.” * 


In writing about Mr. Anglin, at one time Speaker of the 
House of Commons and a prominent Liberal in the Maritime 
Provinces, the late Dr. Scott, one of the best informed of 
Canadian editors, in his “Lucian” articles entitled “The Week 
End” in The Vancouver Daily Province made the following 
reference: 

“So late as 1887, in the general election campaign, Anglin was again 
in Nova Scotia. In the recently published volume of Sir John Mac- 
donald’s correspondence is a letter to Sir Charles Tupper, then High 
Commissioner, urging him to come out and assist in the campaign. Sir 
John says that Anglin is ‘starring it in Nova Scotia,’ and sends a re- 
port of his speeches, observing: ‘This is a taking programme for the 
Maritime Provinces, and has to be met, and no one can do it but your- 


iMxtract from Sydney Post, September 10, 1900. 
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self.’ Fielding had just swept Nova Scotia with his campaign for the 
repeal of Confederation, and that issue delighted Mr. Anglin.” 


See also Tupper’s letter to The Times in the Archives.’ 


“In 1887 Sir Charles Tupper loyally yielded to the urgent appeal of 
Sir John Macdonald to re-enter the Cabinet in order to strengthen the 
Government for the general election of that year. The situation was 
somewhat doubtful. The National Policy had been losing its ground 
among the farmers of Ontario; Nova Scotia had been the scene of the 
revival of anti-confederate feeling and the Province had been carried by 
Mr. Fielding on lines that at Ottawa were deemed threatening to the 
Administration and the union. Sir Charles Tupper resigned his office 
in London and took the portfolio of finance at Ottawa. His coming 
infused new vigour into the party following. Speaking in various parts 
of the Dominion, he re-created the enthusiasm of the Government’s sup- 
porters; and at the general elections he was returned for his old seat 
in Cumberland, Nova Scotia, with a majority of fifteen out of the 
twenty-one members from that province. There has since been no re- 
vival of a feeling, or a policy, which at the moment seemed inimical 
to the Union.” 


There is a letter from the Bishop of Antigonish of Febru- 
ary 4, 1887, in the Archives, welcoming Tupper back to Nova 
Scotia, as well as a letter from the late Professor Weldon, 
who was a member of parliament, under date of March 2nd, 
1887, commenting on “the most extraordinary revolution you 
worked in Nova Scotia during the four weeks before polling,” 
and “the absolute rout of the whole repeal gang in Nova 
Scotia.” 

Sir John Thompson, after Tupper’s victory in Nova Scotia, 
wired him in 1887: 

“Hearty congratulation. Victory in Nova Scotia is another laurel 
for you.” 

1September 8, 1923. 
2August 7, 1909. 


®Toronto Daily News, October 30, 1915. 
*This telegram in the Archives. 
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THE NATIONAL POLICY AND THE SINCERITY OF TUPPER 
RESPECTING IT 


N THE Montreal Gazette in 1892 a correspondent discuss- 

ing the paternity of the National Policy gave incorrectly 

the year 1872' for Tupper’s first advocacy of this policy in 
the Canadian Parliament. The editorial referred chiefly to 
the important parts played by Sir John Macdonald and Sir 
Leonard Tilley in that policy since 1876, and mentioned Sir 
John Macdonald’s resolution of 1876,* when Tilley was not in 
the House. 

I have before me a copy of a letter addressed by Tupper 
to the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, dated March 31st, 1868, 
in which, among other things, he states: 


“T have strenuously urged upon the Canadian Government and 
advocated in Parliament the propriety of imposing a duty on coal im- 
ported into the Dominion and I am not without hope that that policy 
will be adopted during the present session.” 


Tupper’s observations in the House on the 24th of Febru- 
ary, 1876 (before the Resolution was moved), included the 
following: 


“T believe it is the duty of the Minister of Finance to give his most 


1Tupper refers to the year 1870 as the date when he coined the name 
“National Policy” (see ‘‘Recollections of Sixty Years,’”’ by Sir Charles Tupper, 
page 153), but it will be seen in this chapter that as early as 1867 he identified 
himself with the principle of protection. 


2On the 10th of March, 1876, Sir John A. Macdonald moved: “That the 
Speaker do not now leave the chair, but that it be resolved that this House 
regrets His Excellency the Governor General has not been advised to recom- 
mend to Parliament a measure for the readjustment of the tariff, which would 
mot only aid in alleviating the stagnation of business deplored in the gracious 
speech from the throne, but would also afford fitting encouragement and pro- 
tection to the struggling manufactures and industries, as well as to the agri- 
cultural products of the country.” (Debates of House of Commons, Dominion 
of Canada, Session 1876, page 577.) 


’This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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careful consideration to this subject, and that it may result in means 
being devised that will build up inter-provincial trade and industries.” 


Again speaking in support of Sir John Macdonald’s reso- 
lution, Tupper said, on the 15th of March, 1876: 


“He had the pleasure of finding that the doctrines he had propounded 
six years ago (in 1870), and which met with such hostility from the 
most experienced public men in this country, were now endorsed in all 
their entirety.” 


Dr. Weldon, in 1896, referred to Tupper’s titanic energy 
in the initiation of the Tariff policy.* 

R. G. Haliburton, K.C. (a son of “Sam Slick,” who, after 
sitting on the Bench in Nova Scotia, sat for Launceston in 
the Imperial House of Commons), writing in Greater 
Britain? deals with the question of the paternity of the Na- 
tional Policy as follows: 


“T have said that Sir Charles Tupper is the only Canadian states- 
man who has a right to claim that he was the father of the National 
Policy. His son, the present Minister of Marine, wrote last autumn, 
to a Canadian paper that Sir Charles’ first connection with the sub- 
ject was a speech in the Canadian Parliament in 1876. The date should 
be 1867, for during the first session of a Canadian Parliament, and in 
the first week of that session, he presented and supported a memorial 
of the Nova Scotia coal-owners which clearly outlined and urged “a 
self reliant policy,” which is the same as what was published in extenso 
by the Halifax British Colonist of November 6th, 1867: ‘Your memorial- 
ists respectfully submit that the time has come when, in justice to our- 
selves, we are called upon to take some action in the matter. The 
Dominion Government, by adopting a similar policy to that of our neigh- 
bours, would in time render coal trade independent of foreign legisla- 
tion” The memorial urges the importance of building up a home-trade 
between the eastern and western portions of the Dominion, up till then 
geographically, politically, and commercially isolated from each other. 
‘Your memorialists believe that the step suggested by them 
would be hailed with satisfaction by American  free-traders, 
and by all enlightened minds in the United States; and that a 
self-reliant policy on our part will not only strengthen the hands of 


1Vol. I, Hansard, 1896, p. 291. 
2April 15, 1893. 
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our free-trade friends in the United States, but will also render us 
independent of the restrictions which foreign legislation has imposed 
on our trade.’ The statement made in the petition that the American 
duty on our coal was ‘depriving the manufacturers of the Eastern States 
of the most essential element of their success,’ has since been verified by 
the wholesale migration to Pennsylvania of those industries that need 
a large consumption of fuel. 


“During the long period between 1867 and the time when the National 
Policy was formally adopted as the fixed, unchangeable creed of the 
Dominion, Sir Charles Tupper was indefatigable in his advocacy of it, 
and but for him it would never have been adopted. Sir John Mac- 
donald was, no doubt, a more adroit politician, but to my mind Sir 
Charles Tupper, taking him all in all, is the ablest statesman that 
Canada has yet produced.” 


The Montreal Gazette printed on March 4th, 1870, the 
following despatch from Ottawa, which among other things 
states: 


“A deputation, headed by. the Hon. C. Tupper, and consisting of 
the Hon. Messrs. Reed, Levisconte, Gray, Stewart Campbell and Archi- 
bald, and Messrs. E. M. Macdonald, Fortin, Colby, Chamberlin, Oliver, 
O’Connor, M. C. Cameron, Merritt, Lawson and Boulton, waited upon 
the Ministers of Finance and Customs to urge the adoption of a national 
policy regarding the tariff and navigation and the fisheries of the 
Dominion. After introducing the deputation, Dr. Tupper said that 
they had come on behalf of a much larger number of members of the 
House of Commons to represent what they believed to be the general 
feeling of the House and country; that the tentative and conciliatory 
policy pursued by the Government and Parliament of the country has 
obviously failed to induce any reciprocal concessions on the part of our 
neighbours, and that the time had come to adopt a purely national policy 
of our own, looking to our own immediate interests solely, irrespective 
of those of foreign countries. It was believed by many that the imposi- 
tion of a moderate duty upon the import of various articles coming into 
competition with our own industries, and now admitted free, or at a 
nominal duty, would tend to promote our interests and commerce, and 
cement the union among the several parts of the Dominion.” 


Tupper, in 187 0, speaking in Parliament: 
“Should we allow the best interests of the country to be sacrificed or 
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uphold a bold National Policy which would promote the best interests 
of all classes and fill our treasury ? 


“But suppose they (the United States) resented that retaliatory 
policy, the result would be hardly less satisfactory than a Reciprocity 
Treaty. It would increase the trade between the provinces, stimulate 
intercourse between the different sections of our people, and promote 
the prosperity of the whole Dominion. Such a question should be fully 
considered for it affected the most important interests of the country, 
and properly dealt with, would diffuse wealth and prosperity through- 
out the Dominion.” 


The late Parliament Librarian (Mr. Griffin) of the House 
of Commons, writing Tupper in 1914,? said: 

“You probably forget taking me into your room when the Govern- 
ment fell in 1873—the very night of their resignation and explaining 
the need for Protection. I had always been a Protectionist, in conse- 
quence of reading old Horace Greeley’s articles in the Tribune, and so 
fell into your views easily. When Almon and Sedgwick and I were 
nominated in 1874 for the Legislature we all talked Protection, in vain 
for that occasion, but very soon the idea took hold of the public mind. 
Your speeches I drew on constantly.” 


Senator Curry, of the well-known firm of Rhodes & Curry, 
car builders, etc., of Amherst, N.S., writing under date of 
December 10th, 1912, with reference to an important speech 
which he made in the then recent Dominion campaign at 
Amherst, says: 

“My father was a ‘Joe Howe’ Liberal and I was brought up in that 
faith, but when I heard your great National Policy outlined I immedi- 
ately decided that it was just what Canada needed. You, I think, are 
entitled to greater credit than any other man for the inauguration of 
that policy.’”” 


The protection to our coal and iron industries was of vital 
importance. Tupper had fought for protection on coal. 
Without that the St. Lawrence market was impossible for 
Nova Scotian mines, and even with the protective duty the 


14April, 1914. This letter to be found in the Archives. 
This letter also in the Archives. 
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competition was exceedingly keen. The United States rail- 
ways spent millions in equipping their roads to handle coal. 

Before the abortive Reciprocity Pact in 1911 Canadian 
coal companies had made a large outlay on the St. Lawrence 
by way of discharging plant. Circumstances rendered it 
impossible to get Nova Scotia coal into New England at a 
profit. Reciprocity then under such conditions meant ruin 
to the Nova Scotian coal industry. 

It was in 1887 that Tupper successfully secured an amend- 
ment to the tariff to afford protection to the iron industry and 
the development of Canadian mineral resources. This prin- 
ciple, as advocated by him, is in force to-day. To use his own 
words: 

“Tt is the National Policy which has lifted Canada out of the posi- 
tion that it occupied a few years ago; it is the National Policy that 
has enabled it to pass through what otherwise would have been a period 
of great depression, without seriously feeling it; it is the National Policy 
that has vivified every industry in this country, that has furnished em- 
ployment for Canadian hands on Canadian soil, that has kept the money 


of the country within the country, and that has diffused prosperity from 
one end of this country to the other. 


“T intend to invite the attention of the House to a new field for 
the development of the National Policy. We have applied it to the great 
cotton industry; we have applied it to the woollen industry; we have 
applied it to innumerable industries all over Canada, and with marvel- 
lous success. 

“But there is a field, perhaps the most important, still untrodden. 
There is a field still unoccupied that presents greater possibilities and 
greater opportunities than any other for developing Canadian industry, 
and it lies at the very root and foundation of the National Policy in all 
countries where it has been adopted. I refer to the iron industry.” 


There was an attempt on the part of the late Dalton Mc- 
Carthy, K.C., M.P., to fasten a charge of insincerity on the 
Liberal-Conservative party in the adoption of the National 
Policy. In his day McCarthy was one of the leaders of the 
Bar in Ontario, and an enthusiastic supporter of Sir John 


4Tupper’s Budget Speech in the House of Commons, May 12th, 1887. 
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Macdonald throughout the fight of protection, both before 
1875 and after. 

Writing Tupper on the 16th of December, 1876, many 
months after the Resolution of that year, to thank him for 
his aid in his first political fight, McCarthy subscribes himself 
“Yours very faithfully” and testifies to the marked effect 
Tupper’s speeches had “in swelling the majority to the high 
figure it obtained.” 

Again, writing Tupper under date of September 17th, 
1877, from Barrie, Ont., McCarthy hopes he will have suffi- 
ciently recovered from his hoarseness by a certain date “or 
you will disappoint thousands here who particularly desire to 
hear you.” 

Speaking at Peterboro in 1894, McCarthy said: 

“No man felt ashamed to acknowledge Sir John Macdonald and 
Sir Charles Tupper as their leaders.” 


McCarthy was a supporter of the National Policy. He 
was returned to Parliament largely through Tupper’s active 
influence in 1876 and afterwards was elected as a Conserva- 
tive in 1882, 1887 and 1891. He was also relied upon by Sir 
John on Constitutional questions. 

When, however, Sir John Thompson, a Roman Catholic, 
became Sir John Macdonald’s colleague and adviser as Minis- 
ter of Justice, Mr. McCarthy struck out as an ultra-Protest- 
ant and ultimately, as a political free-lance, co-operating 
finally with Laurier. 

After Sir John Macdonald had passed away, and in his 
rage against Tupper (who championed the cause of the Ro- 
man Catholic minority of Manitoba) he recklessly made a 
statement of which Sir Richard Cartwright in his “‘Reminis- 
cences’’ makes much, and quotes McCarthy as follows: 


“No doubt in the world the Conservative party were put out of 
power, and by going in for the National Policy and taking the wind 


1This letter in the Archives. 
2Ditto. 
®Page 159. 
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out of Mr. Mackenzie’s sails we got into power. We became identified 
with the protective policy, and if Mr. Mackenzie had adopted a pro- 
tective policy we would have been free-traders.’” 

This was singularly reckless. 

Taking, however, his cue from McCarthy, Sir Richard 
Cartwright in his “Reminiscences” says: 


“As to protection, it was very literally a pure toss-up with our oppon- 
ents in 1876° what policy they would adopt, and I have the very best 
possible reason for saying that whatever course we adopted the opposi- 
tion would have condemned it. They were quite aware, and I break no 
Cabinet secret in saying so, that there was a sharp division of opinion 
as to the action we ought to pursue, and they were quite aware that I, 
in my capacity of Minister of Finance, was pressing strongly for the 
imposition of sufficient additional taxation to prevent any further deficit. 
In this case the secret of the decision arrived at was well kept, and I do 
not think Sir Charles Tupper was aware what it was till I made my 
budget speech.° 

“As I proceeded it was pretty clear both to myself and several of my 
colleagues that he was somewhat surprised, and when I closed a little 
after five o’clock he suggested that we should call it six o’clock, which 
meant that he would have three hours or more to consider his reply.’ 
Then he assailed me for refusing to recognize the needs of the manu- 
facturing community, but when Mr. Mackenzie spoke to him he did not 
deny that the speech he had made was not the one he had intended 
to deliver—probably not the one he would have preferred to deliver—at 
that moment.” 


All these statements are travesties of truth when read in 
the light of history. It is right that they should be exposed. 

There is conclusive evidence, not only as given already in 
this chapter, but from other sources, that Tupper was sincere 
and consistent in his views on protection. 

Referring to the session of 1876 and the question of the 
tariff, in a note on pages 147 and 148 of Longley’s Life of 
Tupper quotation is made from James Young’s “Public Men 
and Public Life in Canada,’ as follows: 

4Page 156. 
“Mark the date. 
8Friday, February 26, 1876. 


According to Hansard, Cartwright closed at 6 p.m. 
5Vol. II, p. 239. 
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“When Dr. Tupper concluded his speech about half-past ten o’clock, 
and shortly before the House adjourned, the Hon. Mr. Mackenzie went 
across the chamber to the front of the doctor’s desk, and the two doughty 
antagonists—the heroes of so many political battles—indulged in what 
seemed to the onlookers a very friendly and amusing conversation, 
which at times seemed to verge a little too near the hilarious for a 
Legislative body with the Speaker still in the chair. I watched the whole 
proceeding across the gangway, and was somewhat surprised when the 
Premier on returning came straight across the front of my own desk. 
Knowing that my opinion was that the Government had made a serious, 
if not fatal, blunder, in not dealing with the tariff as originally intended, 
he went on to tell me his conversation with the member for Cumber- 
land, which seemed to have amused him very much. 

“What do you think Tupper has just told me?” he began. 

“<*T have no idea,’ I replied. 

“‘Well,? continued Mr. Mackenzie, ‘I went over to banter him a 
little on his speech, which I jokingly alleged was a capital one con- 
sidering he had been loaded up on the other side. He regarded this as 
a good joke,’ Mr. Mackenzie went on to say, ‘and frankly admitted to me 
that he had entered the House under the belief that the Government 
intended to raise the tariff and fully prepared to take up the opposite 
line of attack.’ ” 


Mr. Young must have drawn largely on his imagination in 
his report of the conversation with Mackenzie. 

In the first place Mackenzie and Tupper were at that time 
very bitter political antagonists and their personal relations 
were not such as to make either one “father confessor” to 
the other. It is self-evident that the last man to whom 
Tupper under any circumstances would make such a state- 
ment would be one who could use it with disastrous effect 
against him on a subject of such vital importance. 

Observe also Longley’s testimony as to Tupper’s earnest 
and consistent advocacy in the cause of protection, where 
he writes: 


“Dy. Tupper must be placed among the very first of Canadian public 
men who conceived and advocated a national fiscal policy.’”” 


and again: 
“As a measure of justice to Dr. Tupper it must be recorded that 


iLongley’s Life of Tupper, p. 107. 
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he was the first responsible public man in Canada to urge upon the 
people the necessity for a Canadian or National Policy, and that during 
the period which elapsed before that policy was accepted by the country 
he was its constant, bold, and undaunted champion. In all his efforts 
he was seconded by Sir John Macdonald, who by 1876 had gradually 
come to see that, under the unfortunate conditions of the business world, 
it was the policy most likely to draw powerful support. In Mr. C. C. 
Colby, too, the policy of protection found an intelligent and persistent 
advocate, but no name can be placed before Tupper’s in according what- 
ever credit or glory belongs to the introduction of a policy of protection 
to Canadian industries.’” 


Referring to the discussion in 1870 as to the duties on 
coal, coke, flour and meal, Longley mentions confusion of 
thought and much hesitancy of action on the part of most 
members, and adds: 

“In the midst of the discussion there was one clear note heard, and 
that note was uttered by Tupper—not then in the Cabinet. He de- 
clared boldly that the time had passed for seeking commercial salvation 
in American complacency. We should now, he said, adopt our own 
fiscal policy, designed to develop our natural resources and build up our 
own industries.” 


Another writer suggests Cartwright (not Mackenzie) ob- 
tained the confession from Tupper. Cartwright does not 
say that either he or Mackenzie secured it! 

Mr. E. W. Thompson, in 1912 (mark the year), wrote an 
article in which he mentioned that when the ministers in 
1876 met in Parliament, they were dissuaded from raising 
the tariff by their Maritime Province supporters, and that 
Tupper came into the House primed with arguments against 
the expected increase of the tariff. Mr. Thompson went on 
to say that he (Tupper) was taken completely by surprise 
by Cartwright’s “stand-pat game” and therefore Tupper made 
a vigorous high-tariff or protectionist deliverance, and that 
Cartwright crossed the House to congratulate Tupper on his 
astonishing readiness to reply, and that they chuckled to- 
gether over the reversal of their anticipated roles. (Cart- 


1Longley’s Life of Tupper, p. 113. 
“Longley’s Life of Tupper, p. 107. 
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wright was a more bitter personal opponent of Tupper than 
Mackenzie. ) 


Mr. Thompson suggested very fairly that Tupper, who 
was then alive, might say whether the affair was related by 
him correctly. Tupper accordingly replied under date of 
October 14th, 1912, and stated the facts to be as follows: 


“T learned the intention of the Government to increase the tariff and 
before the House met I told Sir John Macdonald that I would congratu- 
late the Finance Minister upon his adoption of the policy I had urged 
upon him, and he did not cross the House to congratulate me.’* 


Tupper’s sincerity in respect of protection was not chal- 
lenged when, in answering Cartwright’s Budget speech in 
1876° he said that six years before (i.e. in 1870) he had main- 
tained the opinion that Canada should protect herself against 
the United States in tariff regulations. 

Again, in the Budget debate of 1877 he said: 


“Thus, at the termination of seven years (namely in 1874), we 
could show to the people of this country that we had provided liberally 
for the public service, and that, while the wants and necessities of the 
public had been met on every occasion, the debt of Canada was lessened 
by some sixteen millions out of the current surplus revenue. Is it not 
worth while to examine for a few moments the policy that led to that 
state of things? We had, it is true, only a fifteen per cent. tariff, but 
we had the highest tariff required in order to provide most amply for 
the public service, and it must not be lost sight of that this tariff repre- 
sented a greater protection to the manufacturing interests of Canada 
than one of twenty per cent. would to-day . . .. the relative price 
of labour in Canada and the United States was then such as to give to 
a fifteen per cent. tariff a much higher protection than twenty per cent. 
would afford in the present changed conditions of things. And, when 
I refer to the protection afforded to the artizans, and manufacturing in- 
terests of Canada, I must not forget that part of our policy was that, 
while we imposed such duties on articles coming from abroad into com- 
petition with our manufacturing interests, we added largely to this pro- 
tection by placing on the free list the raw materials our manufacturers 
were obliged to use. Further, where machinery that could not be manu- 
factured in Canada was required by our manufacturers, we allowed it to 


1This letter to be found in the Archives. 
*February 25th, 1876. 
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enter free. So, sir, it was the policy of the late Government (which 
ended in 1874) to give all possible protection to the great manufacturing 
interests of Canada.” 


Observe also Sir John Macdonald’s historical references 
in the year before the one under discussion, when, at Mont- 
real, on November 24th, 1875 (note the year), he spoke as 
follows: 


“We had provided in our tariff years ago that those raw materials 
or products partaking of the nature of raw materials that could be 
worked up in manufactories, should be free of duty, but, while Mr. 
Cartwright raised the duty for a time to seventeen and a half per cent., 
he destroyed much of the value of the increase to our manufacturers, 
by putting duties upon, the raw material.” 


Surely the time came years before he did speak for Mc- 
Carthy to testify. 

McCarthy was an ardent supporter of Sir John when, 
speaking at Toronto in 1882, Sir John said: 


“Aye, sir, when we did announce our National Policy, not a policy 
taken up merely in opposition to the existing Government, but one 
which Sir Alex. Galt, years and years ago as Finance Minister, an- 
nounced that it was the policy of the Conservative Government to in- 
troduce a measure for the interest of Canada, a policy that would make 
us independent of foreign nations by giving us manufactures here. 
That was a policy we always declared and always insisted upon. Ah, 
but, they said, why did you not introduce it from 1860 to 1865? The 
answer is obvious. We were in no danger during those years. The 
United States was convulsed with Civil War; they sent nothing to us, 
but we sent everything to them. The moment that great nation had 
shaken itself free from temporary dissension and started and won that 
career of wondrous prosperity under the protective system which still 
exists, then we had to face the case. Our infant manufactures were 
being crushed, our best class of population was going to the United 
States, our farmers were shut out from the American market, and we 
were liable to be swamped at any moment if our people had a bad 
crop. Under these circumstances we introduced the National Policy 
announced years ago, with the result which you know.” 


In the Budget Debate of 1882 (McCarthy being still an 
enthusiastic supporter in Parliament) Tupper said: 
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“T am told, sir, that some remark which I made on the occasion of 
the introduction of the tariff of the ex-Finance Minister, gave evidence 
that I was an out-and-out free-trader. Well, sir, all I can say to this 
is, that if honourable gentlemen opposite will refer to the files of the 
Globe newspaper, they will find that I attacked the honourable gentle- 
man’s tariff on that occasion on the ground that it took away the pro- 
tection—the fostering protection—which was given by the tariff that had 
previously existed, to Canadian, industries. 


“From the beginning to the end I took the ground that that honour- 
able gentleman was striking a fatal blow at Canadian industries in his 
tariff, and defended the policy of fostering the industries of Canada 
as far as it was in my power to do so on that occasion. 


“T defended the duty upon coal when we were in power in the first 
instance. We maintained that principle as long as we could; and when 
we returned to power we reverted to our original policy—the same policy 
of fostering Canadian industries that had animated us from the first. 
We returned to it, and publicly proclaimed, as we did years before, that 
it was a proper principle, when we urged upon them the vital impor- 
tance, in the interest of the country, of changing that policy in this 
respect.” 


Neither McCarthy nor anyone else in 1891 controverted 
Tupper’s full explanation until after Sir John Macdonald’s 
death. Tupper, before Sir John’s death, had said in 1891 
(referring to Cartwright) : 


“.  .  . We happened to know that when this body of Liberals 
came and implored him to alter his policy and give them protection for 
the industries of Canada instead of protection for the industries of the 
United States of America, we happened to know that he did not turn such 
a deaf ear as he says he did. We happened to know that he agreed to 
do that, and that he had propared to do it, but Alfred Jones and the 
Maritime contingent walked into his office, and said, ‘If you do that, we 
will turn you out of power,’ and having been satisfied that the industries 
of the country demanded that some protection ought to be given to our 
own people and to our own industries, power was too dear, too valuable 
to them, and they refused. They made a great mistake, and I daresay 
that you know that they have stated again and again that I had a speech 
prepared under the impression that they were going to adopt a pro- 
tective policy, that I had a speech prepared to denounce them and that 
I was equal to the occasion, for when they stuck to their free trade 
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policy and nailed their colours to the mast I denounced them for that. 
The latter part is true, but I call my right honourable friend to say 
that I came to him and said to him that I had learned to know and to 
fear that they had propounded a protective policy. I went down to Sir 
John Macdonald and I told him that the enemy had stolen a march 
upon us, that they were going to adopt our policy, that they were going 
to demand what we had been demanding, and I said that having done 
so, having made up their minds to do so, it is a black lookout for us, 
but I call upon Sir John Macdonald to say that we then decided that 
the interests of the people were much dearer to us than power. I say 
that instead of being instructed to criticize that policy if they came to 
present it to the country we would stand up and give them our hearty 
and undivided support.” 


As usual Tupper carried no resentment. He was un- 
avoidably prevented from attending the funeral of Mr. Mc- 
Carthy in 1898. Writing a correspondent on the 17th of 
May, 1898, he said: 


“T have understood from various sources that this hostility to my- 
self had undergone a great change and I have no doubt had he lived we 
would have seen him at no distant day in strong antagonism to the 
present Government. I was glad that my son, Sir Charles Hibbert 
Tupper, was able to join his fellow Benchers in paying his last tribute 
of respect to a man who was certainly one of the greatest ornaments 
to the legal profession we had in Canada.” 


With respect to a further Resolution of 1877 in favour of 
protection, moved by Sir John Macdonald and seconded by 
Tupper, after quoting from his speech on that occasion, in the 
“Recollections of Sixty Years” by Sir Charles Tupper, it is 
written :’ 


“Later on, secret information reached me’ that Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, reading the signs of the time aright, was getting ready to make 
radical increases in the tariff. I lost no time in communicating the 
news to Sir John. 


“What shall we do?’ asked our leader. 
“Why, congratulate him, of course,’ I advised. 


ISir Charles Tupper at Conservative gathering in Toronto, February 17, 
1891, reported in the Hmpire, February 18, 1891. 


2Pages 169-70. 
®Tupper. 
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“Unfortunately for the Liberals they failed to realize their oppor- 
tunity. When Hon. A. G. Jones, a member of the Government, arrived 
from Halifax and learned of Cartwright’s tariff proposals, he raised 
a storm of protest and threatened to bolt. That settled the matter.” 


In connection with the National Policy the following 
letter from the Hon. Mr. Justice Meagher’ to me under date 
of November 15, 1915 (a letter of condolence), is of interest. 
Speaking of Tupper, he writes: 

“I refer in this connection to the Nova Scotia School Act, the Brit- 
ish North America Act, 1867, and his work in organizing under it, the 
acquiring of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s lands, and the building of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. For my part, I believe that his labours in 
conceiving, designing, and carrying into operation ‘The National Policy’ 
have probably been of far greater value than any of those mentioned— 
all of which would have come in time though somewhat belated.” 


10f the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. 
?This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


UPPER undoubtedly was the sponsor and saviour of 
: the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Lord Lansdowne, when Governor-General, in his 
speech at Winnipeg in 1885 said: 


It is impossible to travel from this city to the western ocean without 
feelings of admiration for the courage, and I am almost tempted to 
say the audacity, both of those who first conceived and of those who 
have carried to a successful consummation this great national work. 
The construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway stands alone in the 
history of great achievements in railway building. The physical diffi- 
culties which had to be overcome, the shortness of the time in which 
the work has been completed, the small numerical strength of the nation 
by which the task has been undertaken, are without a parallel in the 
history of similar undertakings. Our neighbours in the great republic 
which adjoins us, have, it is quite true, built their transcontinental lines, 
but it is one thing to follow the route of a waggon road which has been 
in use for upwards of twenty years, and another to build such a line 
as that which carried us to the Pacific. No one who has not threaded 
the maze of mountains through which your line runs—a maze through 
which no path, not even a hunter’s trail, had been carried, until the 
surveying parties of Mr. Moberly and Major Rogers, men whose names 
certainly deserve a place upon the honour roll of the Dominion, dis- 
covered these passes—can, have any idea of the stupendous character of 
the task.’ 


The Hon. T. F. Bayard, Secretary of State for the United 
States, told Tupper in 1887: 


“The Confederation of Canada and the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, have brought us face to face with a nation.’ 


The Dominion Annual Register for 1885,” page 101. 
2Tupper’s ‘Recollections of Sixty Years,” page 176. 
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References herein make it clear that Tupper’s optimism 
and faith in Canada were justified by the results, and particu- 
larly indicate the extreme difficulties encountered in launch- 
ing and maintaining this policy of a Transcontinental Rail- 
way. 

While it has been abundantly justified by the results, be 
it noted that Tupper had no part or parcel in the policy of 
the acquisition by Canada of the Grand Trunk Railway, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, and the Canadian Northern 
Railway, though his spirit of optimism was much relied on by 
those who became responsible for such a policy.’ 

In 1900, speaking at Parkhill in Ontario, he gave a short 
historical sketch which is of interest: 


“The conditions when the Queen ascended the throne and the con- 
ditions presented to-day were described by Sir Charles. Then railways 
were unknown, there was not a mile of railway in the United Kingdom, 
the telegraph was unknown, and not a steamboat had crossed the ocean. 
Then India was a crown colony. Canada was in a state of revolt in 
consequence of the refusal to give the responsible institutions that the 
people thought they were entitled to. Upper and Lower Canada were in 
a most disturbed condition, and there was no intercourse between one 
province and another. It appeared to be only yesterday that there was 
an interminable desert between Ontario and the Northwest. This had 
now been pierced by a railroad; there was a united, glorious and civilized 
confederation, and that great prairie country was now recognized 
as the future granary of the world. The Rocky Mountains were supposed 
to form an impassable barrier to the great province of British Columbia, 
but they, too, had been pierced, and from ocean to ocean had been 
constructed a great international line of communication.” 


The records show that Liberal-Conservative Canadian 
statesmen had more faith in what was a truly Imperial 
idea than the public men in the Homeland and were more 
ready to risk much, in fact, their country’s all, for this ex- 
pansion of Empire. 

Undoubtedly some in authority in the Homeland were at 
one time anxious for a Transcontinental Railway, and this 


See letter, Tupper to Borden, October 17, 1906, in the Archives. 
*From The Globe, Toronto, May 25, 1900 
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wholly apart from benefits for British North America. This 
fact has long since been forgotten or overlooked. 

The germinal idea of the Canadian Pacific Railway is to 
be found in the minds of the early explorers (long before the 
Canadian Dominion existed) who sought a route across the 
continent for the purpose of facilitating intercourse between 
Europe, China and the East generally. 

One of the earliest of those who advocated the policy of 
a part rail and part water route, was Captain Synge, who, 
in 1848 and again in 1852, pressed his views on public 
attention. 

About the same time Major Carmichael Smith published 
a pamphlet, and Captain J. A. Wilson and A. B. Richards, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, a book, in which a railway across British 
North America was advocated with great force as part of a 
scheme for relieving the pauperism in the United Kingdom. 

In the early fifties Lord Carnarvon and Samuel Cunard 
(the latter a Nova Scotian, who founded the Cunard Steam- 
ship Line) advocated the construction of a transcontinental 
railway. 

Tupper’s old opponent, Howe, in 1851, certainly not be- 
lieving that colonies alone would or could grapple with the 
problem, predicted that people then living would hear the 
whistle of the locomotive in the passes of the Rocky Mountains 
and that people from Nova Scotia would make the journey 
from Halifax to the Pacific Coast in six days. 

In 1857 a Select Committee of the English House of Com- 
mons was appointed to consider the state of the British pos- 
sessions in North America under the administration of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company (an English, corporation), or over 
which they possessed license to trade. The subject of the 
enquiry does not bear directly on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, but the evidence given before it by two distinguished 
Canadians is of such a character as to justify a reference. 

As against the English authorities and experts, the Hon. 
John Ross, a Canadian, who was the first witness examined, 
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said that it was conceded by American engineers that 
America afforded the most feasible route for a transconti- 
nental railway. 

Later on, he dwelt on the importance of the line from an 
Imperial as well as a Canadian standpoint, with special refer- 
ence to the trade of China and India. The late Chief Justice 
Draper, of Ontario, was also examined. He suggested that 
the Imperial Government should make an arrangement for 
the construction of the railway across the Rocky Mountains 
so as to avoid two colonial governments hereafter having to 
deal with the question. 

It was during this decade Lord Palmerston’s government 
sent Captain Palliser to explore the great West, with a view 
to considering its railway possibilities. Captain Palliser re- 
ported after four years’ investigation that the territory lying 
between the head waters of the Ottawa and the prairies was 
too difficult from an engineering point of view for railway 
construction, while the Rocky Mountains presented an ob- 
stacle that it would not be wise to seek to overcome. 

Strange in the light of the present day, his view was 
that the central part of British America was destined to be 
forever shut off from either the Atlantic or Pacific seaboards. 

The object for which the Imperial Government sent out 
an expedition, among others, was to obtain information 
relative to a route favourable for emigration. 

Commenting on Captain Palliser’s report, Macoun’ says: 

“After spending the summers of 1857, 1858 and 1859 in exploring 
the country, he returned and reported on his mission. His conclusions 
regarding the passes through the mountains were as accurate as his con- 
clusions regarding the lands. On page sixteen of his report is this 
revelation: ‘The connection, therefore, of the Saskatchewan plains east 
of the Rocky Mountains, with a known route through British Columbia, 
has been effected by the expedition under my command without our hav- 
ing been under a necessity of passing through any portion of the United 
States’ territory. Still, the knowledge of the country, on the whole, 
would never lead me to advocate a line of communication from Canada, 
across the continent to the Pacific, exclusively through British territory. 


1A distinguished explorer and naturalist. See his Autobiography. 
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The time has now forever gone by for effecting such an object. The 
unfortunate choice of an astronomical boundary line has completely 
isolated the Central American, possession of Great Britain from Canada, 
in the east, and almost debarred them from eligible access from the 
Pacific, on the coast of the west.’ Years came and went; Canada ac- 
quired control of the interior, united with British Columbia, and, as 
a part of the contract, agreed to build a road through the mountain 
barrier, declared by Palliser to be impossible.” 


On the 28rd of January, 1906, the thanks of the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the House of Commons were conveyed to 
Professor Macoun by a resolution, in which, among other 
things, it was recorded: 

“Prof. Macoun’s first trip across the prairies was with Sir Sandford 
Fleming, in 1872. His glowing report of the country traversed caused 
him to be sent again in 1875 to explore the route that it was then in- 
tended that the Canadian Pacific would follow. When the present route 
was decided upon, the Government sent him in 1879, 1880 and 1881 to 
report upon the country that would be opened up by the railway. Opti- 
mistic as his reports and prophecies were, they have all proved true. 
Motion cordially adopted by the committee, and presented to Prof. 
Macoun pro forma, by the Chair.” 


With the formation of British Columbia into a colony 
a yet stronger impulse was given to the forces tending to- 
wards a railway across British North America, and several 
able pamphlets from the pens of persons interested in British 
Columbia appeared. 

The most interesting of these was a handbook on British 
Columbia, published anonymously in 1858. In the conclud- 
ing portions there were given extracts from speeches of 
leading English statesmen. 

Among these were the speeches of Mr. Roebuck, Viscount 
Bury, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Gladstone and Lord John 
Russell, all of whom heartily approved of a transcontinental 
railway.” 

Sir Bulwer Lytton, in 1858, had been prominently active, 


igee also the Introduction to the Report of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Royal Commission, Vol. III, conclusions, pages 2-6. 
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as well as instrumental, in compassing the erection of British 
Columbia into a crown colony. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton when introducing the bill founding the 
Colony of British Columbia, referred to a project railway as 
“that great viaduct by which we hope one day to connect 
the harbours of Vancouver with the Gulf of St. Lawrence.” 

In the same year the Hon. John Rose, President of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, said: 


“If any project were set afloat for carrying a railway across the 
continent, I believe it is conceded that that portion over which the 
Queen’s government extends has the most feasible route that can be 
adopted.” 


Yet it was the Grand Trunk Railway Company which in 
after years put every difficulty in the way of the construction 
of the line by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company! 

Tupper, when High Commissioner for Canada in London, 
writing the Daily Graphic on November 17th, 1890, says: 


“Tn 1858, more than thirty-two years ago, when Provincial Secretary 
of Nova Scotia, I visited London in conjunction with delegates from 
other provinces for the purpose of pressing the importance of an inter- 
colonial railway upon the attention of the Colonial Minister, Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. In moving at that time the second reading of the 
bill for the Government of New Caledonia (as British Columbia was 
then called), Sir Edward said: ‘More rational, if less exciting hopes 
(the discovery of gold) of the importance of the colony rests upon its 
resources, which I have described, upon the influence of its magnificent 
situation, on the ripening grandeur of British North America. I do 
believe the day will come, and that many now present may live to 
see it, when, a portion at least of the lands on the other side of the 
Rocky Mountains being brought into colonization and guarded by free 
institutions, one direct line of railway communication will unite the 
Pacifie to the Atlantic.’ ” 


The English authorities were deterred by their expert 
reports. It has been noted by Sir Sanford Fleming: 

“In 1863 the Home Government presented to Parliament the journals, 
detailed reports, and observations relative to the explorations by Captain 


Palliser of that portion of British North America which lies between Lake 
Superior and the Pacific Ocean, during the years 1857, ’58, 59, 760, In 
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these documents the opinion had been strongly expressed that the im- 
pediments to railway construction, were insuperable.”” 


Sir E. W. Watkin, Bart., M.P., in his book, “Canada and 
the States, Recollections 1851 to 1886,” writing of the re- 
organization of the Hudson’s Bay Company, quotes a report 
in the Times (July 3rd, 1863) of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
statement in the House of Lords when explaining the recent 
transactions with them, a portion of which follows: 

“‘The Duke of Newcastle, in moving the second reading of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Boundaries Bill, said . . . that a complete inter- 
colonial railway system had long been looked forward to by those inter- 
ested in our North American Provinces, and it would be impossible to 
overrate the importance to this country of an inter-oceanic railway 
between the Atlantic and Pacific. By such a communication, and the 
electric telegraph, so great a revolution would be effected in the commerce 
of the world as had been brought about by the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope.’ ’” 


While English statesmen, such as some of those above 
named, appreciated the importance of the Pacific Coast of 
Canada, and the routes to the Oriental countries, more or 
less indifference existed generally as to whether Canada re- 
mained in the Empire (especially among the Manchester 
School—the “Little England School”’—whose teachings, if 
observed, would have left the British Isles a lonely, if not a 
helpless group in the Great War). Can we in Canada won- 
der after all that many English Liberals who settled in 
Canada soon became convinced that particularly the English 
Liberals in relation to the colonies were not only unsympa- 
thetic with colonial expansion when the Home Government 
was adhering to an insular policy of so-called “Free Trade,” 
but were indifferent as well to the advantage from an Im- 
perial standpoint of a British transcontinental railway 
through Canada? 


On the other hand, our neighbours to the south early 
14From Sir Sanford Fleming’s paper on “Expeditions to the Pacific’ (1872), 
read to the Royal Society of Canada, May 8th, 1889, at page 127. 
2Pages 147-149. 
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appreciated the potentialities of Canada by reason of her 
position on the Pacific. Every day now Canada’s unique 
position and trade prospects on the Pacific become more 
evident. Witness the language of Mr. Seward, when Secre- 
tary of State, under Lincoln, at a time when it was believed 
British Columbia, if not British America, would be com- 
pelled to fall into the lap of the United States: 

“Having its Atlantic seaport at Halifax, and its Pacific depot near 
Vancouver Island, British America would inevitably draw to it the com- 
merce of Europe, Asia, and the United States. Thus, from a mere 
colonial dependency it would assume a controlling rank in the world. To 
her other nations would be tributary, and in vain would the United 
States attempt to be her rival, for we could never dispute with her the 


possession of the Asiatic commerce nor the power which that com- 
merce confers.’” 


Mindful of the possibility of having Canada ultimately 
in the United States, the great Charles Sumner, in the Senate 
of the United States in 1867, in reference to the purchase of 
Alaska, said: 

The present treaty is a visible step in, the occupation of the whole 
North American continent. As such it will be recognized by the world 
and accepted by the American people. By it we dismiss one more 
monarch from this continent. One by one they have retired; first 
France, then Spain, then France again, and now Russia, all giving 
way to that absorbing unity which is declared in the national motto, 
E pluribus unum.” 


In spite of adverse reports of British officers and the 
apathy of the Homeland, the Canadian Government discount- 
ing all, based as they were on the score of physical difficul- 
ties, believed that “where there is a will there is a way.” 

At any rate to round out the consolidation of British 
North America and secure the advantages of Canada’s Pacific 
front, it was considered a railway must cotite que coite be 
put through. Without it British Columbia at any rate would 
be isolated and ultimately fall into the lap of the United 
States. 


1And be it observed that already (1925) Vancouver is a great Pacific port 
and bids fair to be the greatest. 
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Canadian statesmen recognized the coming importance of 
the Pacific Coast so well portrayed by Seward. 

The important condition was the construction of a rail- 
way from Eastern Canad. to the Pacific. 

“Early in 1871, the negotiations for the admission of British Colum- 
bia into the Canadian confederation took such a form that the successful 
termination of them was unforeseen. The construction of the Pacific 
Railway was a prominent condition in the articles of union, and in 
consequence preparations for explorations on a comprehensive scale were 
commenced. Surveying parties were organized, so as to take the field 
on the opening of the lakes and rivers. On July 20th of that year 
the admission of the western province into the Canadian Dominion 
was consummated; and on that day the first detachment of engineers 
left Victoria, Vancouver Island, to commence explorations between the 
coast and the Rocky Mountains.” 


The opposition to Sir John Macdonald’s Government (he 
was absent on a Treaty Commission at Washington) strenu- 
ously opposed the terms of union as involving a work beyond 
Canadian resources. But in the result we bound ourselves 
to build, and build we did. 

The question became one of conditions and the substantial 
fulfilment of conditions. Over this issue political leaders 
fought for years. 

Tupper at Amherst, N.S., in a speech in 1891,? stated he 
would let the world into a State secret: that in 1880, 
authorized by Sir John Macdonald, he had offered the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company, through Sir Henry Tyler, all the 
privileges and franchises now enjoyed by the Canadian Paci- 
fic if they would build that road. Sir Henry Tyler was will- 
ing to undertake the contract if the thousand mile section 
between Nipissing and Port Arthur were omitted. Tupper 
pointed out that that section was an essential part of the 
line. Canada could never become a nation without its but 
the privilege of constructing the Canadian Pacific was re- 
fused by the Grand Trunk. Referring to the essential char- 


1Fleming’s paper supra at page 135. 
*Reported in the Empire, March 10, 1891. 
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acter of the Lake Superior section Tupper expressed the opin- 
ion that had it not been for that, Canada would be com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Americans in case of non-inter- 
course (which had actually been threatened). 

Mr. Frank Scott, who was the Vice-President and Trea- 
surer of the Grand Trunk Pacific System, in writing an ap- 
preciation of Sir Joseph Hickson and the Grand Trunk, refers 
as follows to the above incident: 

“In 1881 (Tupper says 1880) the Grand Trunk received an offer 
from the Government to extend into the Canadian West in order to 
develop the territory which the Canadian Pacific Railway has subse- 
quently served with such conspicuous success. 

“The Grand Trunk at that date was so involv. ] with existing prob- 
lems that there was no great anxiety on the part of the board to take 
on new responsibilities until the undertakings to which it was com- 
mitted had been rounded out and become productive. The offer was 
therefore declined, and shortly afterwards the work of construction was 
given to a syndicate and the new road became the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

“Mr. Hickson received instructions from his board to oppose the 
building of the railway and carried out his orders faithfully and with 
all the force of his strong character, This action was, of course, a mis- 
take. The Government was behird the new project and the opposition 
was futile, its only effect being to create a feeling of irritation that took 
many years to eradicate. 


In 1883 the enemies of Canada were in evidence in New 
York, Winnipeg and London. (See Montreal Herald of No- 
yember 19th, 1883, reprinting an article from the London 
Standard.) 

Referring to this article the Montreal Herald made a com- 
plete refutation, which is to be found in the Archives. 

In 1884 the Canadian Pacific Railway Company was at 
the end of its resources. Its opponents had succeeded in 
paralyzing its credit, both in New York and London. 

Looking backwards it is recalled that opponents of the 
company had predicted that the railway would not earn 
enough to pay for the axle grease. 


‘From the Montreal Daily Star, March 21st, 1925. 
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The London Truth took occasion to warn British investors 
not to put a penny into the scheme. It continued: 

“The O.P.R. will run, if ever finished, through a country frost-bound 
for eight months of the year, and one about as forbidding as anything 
on the face of the earth. 

“British Columbia is barren, cold, mountainous—not worth keeping. 
Fifty railways would not galvanize it into prosperity. 

“Canadians know that the road will never yield a single red cent 
of the money sunk into it. 

“People cannot stand the cold of Manitoba. Men and cattle are 
frozen to death in astonishing numbers. 

“Manitoba’s street nuisances kill the people with malaria, or drive 
them mad with plagues of insects. 

“It is through a death-dealing land of this kind that the railway is 
to run. 

“Canada is one of the most over-rated colonies we have.” 


Nevertheless, in 1905, the same delectable journal advised 
the purchase “of our old favourite C.P.R. !” 

Contemplate a bare outline of the virulent and insistent 
opposition which met Tupper in his work. 

In the fall of 1883, Mr. Blake (the leader of the Liberal 
Party) and his friends made their nearest approach to suc- 
cess in the effort to break down this enterprise. 

In fact, towards the end of 1883, as has been stated, as 
the result of such efforts, the company found its credit 
weakened in the markets of the world and it was unable to 
proceed further. 

It applied to Parliament for a loan of thirty millions at 
four per cent. for four years on the understanding that the 
Company would accomplish the work and open the railway 
for traffic throughout in 1886, five years before the contract 
required. This was accomplished. After great opposition 
the loan was authorized. 

The following is an interesting account of events at this 
period: 

“Accordingly, in 1885, when the Riel Rebellion, by reason of the 
service rendered by the Canadian Pacific Railway in transportation of 
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troops, had been quelled, Stephen approached the Dominion Government 
again for assistance. The rebellion services of the railway had solidified 
the Government support in the House, which was then in session, and 
had pretty well silenced the opposition. 

“The assets of the railway were already subject to a lien for the 
former loan, but the Government, besides a few minor concessions, 
finally allowed the directors to issue $35,000,000 stock, of which it was 
to guarantee $20,000,000, the rest to be issued by the railway directors. 

“Stephen went to London, not very hopefully, to sell this bond issue. 

“The directors in Canada waited anxiously to hear the result, for 
the bankruptcy of the road and of the directors (though they cared less 
for that) was only hours away if Stephen’s mission failed. 

“Sir Charles Tupper, then High Commissioner for Canada in Lon- 
don, that steadfast friend of the road, had done some most effective 
preparatory work with the famous banking house of the Barings, of 
which Lord Revelstoke was the head. 

“Stephen had scarcely begun his explanation of the situation when 
Lord Revelstoke broke in, and said: ‘We have been looking into the 
whole matter already. We are satisfied with the outlook in Canada 
and the future of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and will take over 
the whole issue of your stock at ninety-one.’ 

“Stephen was overjoyed, because the question of the solvency of the 
great railway was settled for all time. He sent an exultant cable at once 
to Canada. Mr. Angus and Mr. Van Horne were in the board room 
in Montreal when it was delivered. They read it with a sort of glad 
surprise too deep for words. They were matter-of-fact men, but they 
shook hands with some emotion. Then they threw some of the chairs 
about and danced around the room. The relief to the tension had come 
and they had to relax somehow. They were human.” 


Another opportunity arose to enable hostility to get its 
full vent. The company was compelled to come to Parlia- 
ment for a further advance of five millions. 

The Times, in 1886, contained the following reference to 
the Imperial advantages of this railway: 


3 eee 


“Tt brings us close to China and Japan. It opens a nearer route 
to Australasia. Its uses in war and in peace, for attack and for defence 
and mutual trade intercourse, are as obvious as they are invaluable.” 


1From “The Romance of the Canadian Pacific Railway,’ by Rev. R. G. 
MacBeth, pages 127-128. 


2From “A Canadian Tour,” published in the London Times, October 25th, 1886. 
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Sir Sandford Fleming (then Mr. Fleming) at the Colonial 
Conference, 1887, said: 

“This great Imperial line of communication is the growth of half 
a century; it has been established by the Canadian people without cost 
to England. Even the expenditure made by the Home Government on 


the preliminary surveys for the line between, the fortresses of Halifax 
and Quebec has been refunded.’” 


When, but for the loan by Canada to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, that company would have collapsed, it was rightly 
believed, and the evidence abundantly proves, that the loan 
would and could have been prevented but for Tupper. His 
efforts were Herculean. 

All the personal abuse already referred to was accordingly 
renewed. Even the insinuation was made that from his 
great activity and zeal he must be personally and pecuniarily 
interested in the finances of the company. 

In spite of the imputation of sinister and sordid motives, 
Tupper continued to bend every effort to secure the success- 
ful completion and operation of this railway. He succeeded. 

Notwithstanding that the representations of advisers in 
the earlier history of Canada with respect to railway prob- 
lems were such that the British Government would not assist 
in this railway development, in 1887-1888, among other things, 
Tupper succeeded in obtaining from the British Government 
a subsidy of £45,000 a year for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
steamship line between Vancouver, Yokohama, Shanghai and 
Hongkong. 

There is testimony overwhelming that the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway owed its existence more to Tupper than to any 
other Canadian statesman, and its continuance as well. 

The letters from his leader, Sir John A. Macdonald, and 
his other colleagues, as well as from George Stephen (after- 
wards Lord Mount Stephen) and Donald A. Smith (after- 
wards Lord Strathcona), establish their dependence upon 
him in this project. Some of this correspondence, part of 


®Return to the Senate, 1888, No. 76. 
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which has been taken from Sir Joseph Pope’s life of Sir 
John Macdonald, as well as further letters and cables, will be 
found in the Archives. 

In summing up some of this correspondence it may be 
pointed out as follows: 

In December 1884, Macdonald wrote Tupper (then in 
London as High Commissioner) : 


“Parliament meets on the 29th of January. I fear I shall miss you 


very much during the course of the session. However, it can’t be 
helped.” 


In 1885, on January 24th, he wrote: 


“George Stephen says the C.P.R. must go down unless sustained. 
In Council, Campbell, McLelan and Bowell opposed to relief. McLelan 
has given notice of resignation. Tom White writes it cannot be carried, 
and the press, already alarmed, beginning to sound the tocsin. I my- 
self fear that the Week is right when it says that however docile our 
majority, we dare not ask for another loan. The thing is hung up 
until next week. How it will end, I don’t know.” 


Parliament met on the 29th of January. No reference 
was made to the C.P.R. in the speech from the throne. 
When attention was called to this Macdonald explained that 
no legislation with respect to further aiding that railway 
was to be laid before Parliament “just now.” 

On February 24th, Tupper wrote Macdonald expressing 
concern as to the attitude of his colleagues and that while 
he liked his position in London and thought he could do 
important work for Canada there, he looked upon the success 
of the C.P.R. as so vital to Canada “that I have no hesitation 
in placing myself unreservedly in your hands.” He went on 
to say that if necessary he would go back to Parliament as 
a private member. He added: 


“Tf you let the C.P.R. go down you will sacrifice both the country 
and the party and throw all back again for ten years.” 


1See “Life and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper,” Vol. II, page 44. 
2Tbid., page 45. 
3Ibid., pages 45 and 46. 
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Stephen wrote Tupper, March 11th: 


“Many thanks for your letter of February 24, with its enclosures. 
I came down from Ottawa this morning and found your letter awaiting 
me, but I heard, as a dead secret, before leaving Ottawa, that you had 
written Sir John pluckily offering to come out at once and help your 
old friends. Your letter evidently touched their hearts. At this mo- 
ment we have had no proposal officially before the Government, and 
Sir John is quite correct when he answers Blake that we have not, so 
far, applied for any assistance. But they have the whole case in their 
hands, though not in official shape, not signed, ete. . . . J am 
going up to Ottawa to-morrow and will tell Pope of your letters. The 
old man misses you terribly. He says now you are gone he cannot get 
anything done. I think you will have to come back sooner or later, 
perhaps sooner than later.” 


On March 17th, Macdonald wrote Tupper: 


“The C.P.R. will make its appeal for relief this week. I don’t know 
how Council or Parliament will take it. . . . Thanks for your dis- 
interested offer to come out. As you couldn’t get a seat for this session, 
the sacrifice would be useless, or I would be tempted to accept it.’” 


On the 26th of March Stephen wrote Macdonald that 
the result of their conversation that morning convinced him 
that the Government was unwilling to afford the C.P.R. the 
necessary aid, but he waited the decision of Council before 
the C.P.R. determined its course under the circumstances.’ 

On April 1st Macdonald wrote Tupper: 

“The session drags its weary length along, and it looks as if we would 
be here until June. We sadly miss you, especially in railway matters. 


Pope has done wonderfully well, but with all his great practical ability 
he is not up to the mark in discussion.” 


On April 2nd Tupper pressed on Macdonald: 


“T do not think you ought to have any trouble in carrying a proposal 
to take $15,000,000 five per cent. bonds in payment for that amount of 
the loan, and fifteen millions of acres of land at $1 for the balance. 
The land was estimated at $2 at the lowest, and such an arrangement 


Tiife and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper,’ Vol. II, pages 46 and 47. 
*Ibid., page 47. 

3See Pope’s “Correspondence of Sir John A. Macdonald,” pages 338-9. 
“Life and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper,’ Vol. II, page 51. 
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could not be regarded as increasing the original subvention, while 
it would release the mortgage and restore the credit of the company.” 


Tilley wrote Tupper on the 5th of April: 


“Tf the C.P.R. matter has to be dealt with, I do not know whom we 
have to present the case. Langevin ought to take hold of that question, 
but I doubt if he does. Your absence from the House is now being very 
much felt. We must, however, do the best we can.” 


On the 11th of April Stephen wrote Macdonald deploring 
the delay and hoping something would be done that day to 
save “the life of the company.’® 

On the 15th of April Stephen, writing to Macdonald, ex- 
postulates over the delay and says if continued it must “even- 
tuate in the destruction of the company.’”* 

Stephen wrote to Tupper on the 30th of April: 

“T hear our matters come up in caucus to-day and possibly the 
resolution may be brought down to-morrow, but I don’t know. Had 
you been here, all our affairs would have been disposed of a month 
ago. Sir John seems to have no one to help him with anything. The 
consequence is that everything ‘drifts.’ I never supposed it possible 
that our matters would be put off to this time. The delay has done us 
irreparable harm. So far as I can see nothing has been gained by it, 
even politically. One result of this procrastination has been to fairly 
weary me out personally. JI have been almost living at Ottawa since 
the 10th of December last, trying, but apparently in vain, to impress 
Sir John with the extreme urgency of our case.” 


The Hon. J. H. Pope and the Hon. Frank Smith (member 
of Government without portfolio) were consistent believers 
in the necessity for the success of the C.P.R. 

On the 14th of May Tupper wrote Pope expressing ap- 
proval of his proposal for aid to the railway, but regretting 
no mention was made of it in the speech from the throne. 
He writes: 

“Delay excites distrust and creates an impression, that the case ig 

1“Tife and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper,’ Vol. II, page 52. 
2Tbid., page 53. 
83See Pope’s “Correspondence of Sir John Macdonald,” page 344. 


4Ibid., page 345. 
5“Life and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper,’ Vol. II, page 48. 
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not a strong one. The House and country are both in favour of the 
C.P.R. and that should now be doubly the case when the fact is patent 
to the world that but for the rapid construction of the C.P.R. Canada 
would have been involved in a frightful waste of blood and treasure 
in quelling the rising in the North-West.” 


It was not until June 10th that the resolutions for aid 
were brought to the House. On the 16th of that month Pope 
moved the House into Committee. On the 25th of June the 
resolutions were reported and the bill introduced by Pope. 
The Act passed and was sent to the Senate on the 11th of 
July. 

Under all the facts it is not to be wondered at that Lord 
Strathcona (then Sir Donald Smith) wrote Lady Tupper on 
the 9th of February, 1886: 


“Those who are acquainted with the circumstances know our way 
was made easy, and on one or two occasions, alone possible by the 
valuable assistance of Sir Charles in concert, of course, with the aid 
given by Sir John Macdonald.” 


and on the 16th of February in that year, Lord Strathcona 
wrote to Tupper referring to the C.P.R., as: 

ee a work which my colleagues and I recognize as owing so much, 
so very much to the invaluable aid given by you without which their 
own efforts could have been of very little avail. What you are still 
doing for it in enlisting the aid of the Imperial Government and in 
smoothing the way here in a very important matter, we are also very 
sensible of.” 


Tupper’s efforts, acting on behalf of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, to secure Imperial aid for the Oriental Shipping Ser- 
vice of the Canadian Pacific Railway were unremitting and 
successful. ‘This subject is referred to in the “Life and Let- 
ters of Sir Charles Tupper,”? where letters of January 13th, 
1886, and a letter from the Colonial Office are found. These 
indicate the pressure Tupper was bringing upon the Imperial 
Government. 

In 1887 he was required for a general election in Canada 


‘This letter in the Archives. 
#“Vol. II, page 80, et seq. 
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and for additions to the tariff relating to the iron and steel 
industry. On his return to England he was informed the 


case was hopeless.* 

Stephen cabled Tupper on the 28rd of July as to the 
danger of a delay and possible line from San Francisco.’ 

Tupper wrote Goschen on the 28th of July, developing 
the case, its urgency and political importance.* 

Goschen replied on the 8th of August.* 

On the 11th Tupper reminded him, among other things: 


“On March 8, last, Lord Granville said in the House of Lords: ‘It 
appeared from a minute by his predecessor, Sir F. Stanley, that the 
late Government had come to the conclusion on principle to approve 
of this project,’ and the Earl of Harrowby, who had been a member of 
that Government, supported the scheme in an able and comprehensive 
speech. Four successive Secretaries of State for the Colonies, after 
the most careful consideration, have advocated this project warmly. 
The public men and press of all parties have united in support of this 
measure in an unusual degree, and the only opposition appears to be 
confined to interested parties.” 


On this date Tupper, enclosing this correspondence be- 
tween himself and Goschen to Stephen, remarks he had also 
sent a copy of it to Sir Henry Holland (Secretary of State 
for the Colonies) requesting his aid in the Cabinet. He ex- 
plains in his letter to Stephen that the English Government 
is afraid and adds: “I think we must try pressure in both 
Houses.’”® 

Simultaneously he wrote Macdonald enclosing the cor- 
respondence and referring to Goschen’s remarks: “He is evi- 
dently against subsidies in general and is evidently in dread 
of Lord Randolph Churchill’s criticism.” 


1See “Life and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper,” Vol. II, page 86. 
2See Archives for this. 

%See “Life and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper,” Vol. II, page 86. 
‘Ibid., page 87, and observe misprint of “part” for ‘fact’ in do. 
SIbid:, p. 90. 

®See Archives. 

"Ibid. 
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See also Tupper to Stephen, 25th August.’ 
On the 30th of August, writing Stephen, Tupper says: 


“T keep pegging away and it really looks as if we were going to suc- 
ceed after all.’ 


and so he writes to Macdonald on the same date.® 
On the 12th of September, Macdonald, writing Tupper, 
SQys: 


“I am truly glad that the C.P.R. is likely to get £45,000 subsidy for 
the Pacific line.” 


On the 19th of that month Goschen writes Tupper and 
Says: 

“Sir H. Holland has now informed me that the Cabinet has decided 
on giving a subsidy.’” 


Negotiations proceeded for settlement of details, and on 
the 17th of June, 1888, when I was a member of the Govern- 
ment, Tupper wrote me: 


“I am now trying to get Goschen back to the position to which I 
had brought him on the subsidy for the Pacifie steamers and from 
which he had entirely receded. I had a long and fairly satisfactory 
interview with him yesterday.” 


On the 4th of August, 1889, Tupper wrote Macdonald: 


“On my arrival here I found the question of the Pacific subsidy in 
anything but an encouraging position. I saw Sir Henry Holland and 
Sir Robert Herbert, who immediately arranged an interview for me with 
Mr. Goschen. I asked Sir John Rose to accompany me as he had had 
the negotiations in hand up to that time and was very much discouraged. 
I discussed the question with Mr. Goschen, meeting all the objections 
which he presented and both Sir John Rose and Sir Henry Holland were 
of the opinion that I had made a very favourable impression upon him, 
and that the position of the question had been improved. 

“T submitted for Mr. Goschen’s perusal a letter addressed to me by 
Mr. Moody of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the next day 
forwarded the letter to him. I enclose a copy for your information. 

1See Archives. 

21bid. 

®Tbid. 

‘Ibid. 

"See “Life and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper,” Vol. II, pages 90, 91. 
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“He did not seem previously to have appreciated the extent to which 
Lord Salisbury’s Government had been committed to the matter, which 
I pointed out fully to him. 

“Mr. Goschen made no reference to the iron duties. 

“To his objection in connection with the possible interruption of 
traffic on the road, by snow in the Rocky Mountains, I replied that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company with the experience of the past 
winter and of the complete protection given by the snowsheds in the 
mountains and any required to extend them to secure immunity from 
snow, are prepared to become liable to a penalty for detention in this 
respect. I also met his objection as to the necessity for the subsidy 
and as to the amount stated being required by pointing out that the 
lowest tender received for a very inferior service was £108,000 per 
annum and that the Government of Canada had agreed to contribute 
£15,000 to the proposed Canadian Pacific service. I have not as yet 
learned the result of my interview, but I am not without hope that 
before the end of the session Mr. Goschen will, in reply to a friendly 
question, state that the Imperial Government are prepared to adopt one 
of the two proposals of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

“T also forward with this a memorial sent to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by the Royal Colonial Institute and a copy of another signed 
by two hundred and forty-five members of the House of Commons trans- 
mitted two days ago to Lord Salisbury by Mr. Baden-Powell who, 
as you know, has been taking considerable interest in the matter.” 


Sir John Willison writes in the Dalhousie Review.’ 


“We know now that once at least the great enterprise was upon the 
verge of ruin. Even Sir John Macdonald had lost courage to go forward. 
The Cabinet would sanction no further advances. In the Conservative 
parliamentary party there was a resolute majority against further assis- 
tance for the embarrassed and distracted company. On April 16th, 
1885, Stephen sent to Hon. J. H. Pope, Minister of Railways, a cypher 
message from Van Horne to himself: ‘Have no means paying wages, 
pay car can’t be sent out, and unless we get immediate relief we must 
stop. Please inform Premier and Finance Minister. Do not be sur- 
prised, or blame me, if an immediate and serious catastrophe happens.’ ” 


The Duke of Argyll, at one time Governor-General, wrote: 


“What was the motive power, and who are the chief men who, break- 
ing down all opposition, performed this miracle? 
“In the Government, Sir Charles Tupper must be named the first, 


1This letter in the Archives 
2Vol. 2, No. 1, page 19, April, 1922. 
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for it was he who persuaded Sir John Macdonald to take up the matter 
as one now ready for the full support of all the ministers.’” 


A Halifax paper has written: 


“When it was in process of completion the London Times pronounced 
it the greatest work ever undertaken by 4,000,000 of people. When five 
years before the time given in the contract for its completion, the last 
spike was driven, Canada breathed easy, and the world wondered. Can- 
ada was then recognized as having the essentials of national life.” 


As put by the Hon. H. Black, a member of the Legislative 
Council of Nova Scotia, in a speech in England in 1894: 


“Canada owed the O.P.R. more to Sir Charles Tupper than to any 
other man who ever sat in Parliament.’” 


Lord Elgin, when Secretary of State for the colonies, in 
a speech at the Dominion banquet in London, said he was 
glad that justice was done to those pioneers like their chair- 
man (Lord Strathcona) and Sir Charles Tupper, who fore- 
saw the future of the country and had the courage and saga- 
city to put themselves at the head of the forward movement.’ 

What Imperial statesmen would not venture upon as an 
Imperial policy with Imperial objects, Canada with its 
sparse and scattered population successfully did. In so do- 
ing Canada ventured its all to build up a strong right arm for 
the Empire. 

This policy happily enabled Canada to come to the aid 
of the Empire in the greatest crisis of the world, not only 
with half a million of men, many millions of money, and 
munitions of war, but with many millions of bushels of wheat 
as well. Contemplate for a moment what might have been 
the position of Great Britain in the Great War but for the 
courage and prescience of Canadian statesmen in developing 
the great granary of the Empire! 

Canada’s contribution to this transcontinental railway 
and world-wide steamship service has been estimated by some 
to amount to nearly $300,000,000. This estimate is made 

“Yesterday and To-day in Canada,” page 173. 


2Canadian Gazette, April 12th, 1894 
3Ibid., July 5th, 1906. 
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up of contributions from both the Dominion and different 
provinces and municipalities, including subsidies granted to 
companies which were subsequently acquired, leased, or 
operated by the C.P.R., and by amounts received by the 
Canadian Pacific from sales of land. This system has, by 
reason of successful business management, raised many mil- 
lions of new capital from private sources and is to-day oper- 
ating in Canada 13,536 miles of road (single track measure- 
ment) and, including subsidiary lines in operation, controls 
20,000 miles. 

In an address to the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation at Chicago, in March, 1926, Mr. Beatty, President 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, stated, with regard to the 
railway company: 

“Tt was a large undertaking even in these days of mergers and amalga- 
mations, being in control of 20,000 miles of railway in Canada and the 
United States, with fleets on both oceans, a hotel system consisting 
of fourteen modern hostelries, mines, smelters, agricultural lands, mills, 


timber limits, town sites and doing business in every civilized quarter of 
the globe.” 


Tupper wrote to Mr. McNab of Montreal on September 
17th, 19138: 


“When the railway from Omaha to San Francisco was constructed 
it was heralded throughout the world as a great achievement. The 
population of the United States was then forty millions. Canada con- 
structed a much greater work when she had less than five million people.” 


In 1890, Tupper wrote:? 


“The population of Port Arthur is now 5,500; Fort Garry, now called 
Winnipeg, 28,000; Portage la Prairie, 3,600; Brandon, 4,500; Regina, 
2,200; Calgary, 4,400; and Vancouver, four years ago covered with a 
dense forest, is now lighted by electricity and has a population of 15,000. 
Scores of other towns and thriving villages are scattered along the line.’” 


Adam Brown, formerly M.P. for Hamilton, Ontario,— 


1This letter to be found in the Archives. 


2From “The New Route to the East Through British Territory,” by Sir 
Charles Tupper, in the Daily Graphic, November 17, 1890. 

8Note the growth of these towns. In 1921 the relative populations were: 
Port Arthur, 14,886; Winnipeg, 179,087; Portage la Prairie, 6,766; Brandon, 
15,397; Regina, 34,432; Calgary, 63,305; Vancouver, 117,217. 
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Canada’s Grand Old Man of to-day—speaking at the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Canada Life Assurance Company,’ 
observed : 

“Less than forty years ago no wheat was raised in our prairie pro- 
vinces. This last season the crop of wheat in Canada was over 400,- 
000,000 bushels; 388,753,000 bushels came from our Northwest provinces, 
being about 89,000,000 bushels over the previous year. Let me men- 
tion in connection with this that Montreal is becoming one of the great- 
est shipping points on the continent, and that last season something like 


1,200 vessels sailed from that port to the sea, carrying besides other 
Canadian products, 153,000,000 bushels of wheat.” 


Consider the silly cry in England based on conditions of 
many years ago that any preferential duty in favour of the 
Colonies would increase the price of food; as they put it: 
“Your food will cost you dear!’ 

We have mills enough in Canada to-day to grind thirty- 
eight millions of barrels of flour a year. More grain was 
exported from the port of Montreal in 1923 than from the 
port of New York. The C.P.R. alone employed 36,311 cars 
to carry grain in the month of November, 1923. 

Shipments from Vancouver in 1924 were as follows: 

The C.P.R. brought in 22,440 cars, representing 31,538,000 bushels, 
and the O.N.R. 15,248 cars, representing 20,580,750 bushels. Export 


shipments of grain out of the port of Vancouver for the year were 
55,155,329. 


Even without preference in the homeland market let us 
recollect that the Prairie Provinces—fifty years ago chiefly 
the homes of the Indians and the buffaloes—contained in 
1925 nearly two millions of people. 

It was estimated in 1904, when the production was about 
75,000,000 bushels, that Canada could produce annually two 
hundred millions of bushels of wheat within ten years. In 
1911—seven years after the estimate—Canada produced 
nearly 300,000,000 bushels, and during the War, in 1915, over 
376,000,000, and in 1922, 400,000,000. In the year 1921-22 
when Canada produced 400,000,000 bushels of wheat, India 


‘January 11, 1923, 
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produced 250,400,000 odd, Australia about 146,500,000, Great 
Britain and Ireland, 74,000,000, South Africa, about 8,500,- 
000, New Zealand, 6,000,000." 

It was stated in Canada—a magazine published in Lon- 
don in 1905—that Mr. J. J. Hill, who was the head of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, had put Canada’s potential capa- 
city for wheat at 800,000,000 of bushels. 

Mr. E. S. Hopkins is quoted in Saturday Night’ as say- 
ing among other things: 

“The average yield per acre of wheat, over a period of twenty-three 
years, for the following chief exporting countries of the world, is as 
follows: Canada 17.8 bushels, United States 14.1, India 11.8, Argentine 
10.6, and Australia 10.4. In Russia the average yield over a period of 
fifteen years was 9.4 bushels per acre. It will be seen, therefore, that 
Canada enjoys some considerable advantage over other exporting coun- 
tries. This advantage is due in part to a natural adaptation of wheat 
to the soil and climate of this country, and, also, to improved methods 
of cultivation as well as to better varieties of wheat which have been 
introduced by scientific agriculture.” 


Tupper in early years had predicted a prairie wheat crop 
of two hundred millions of bushels. 

Referring to Tupper’s prediction the Daily News Adver- 
tiser of Vancouver, in 1915, states 

“Sir Charles Tupper has lived to see the prairie provinces furnish 


nine-tenths of the wheat crop of Canada and considerably more than 
half of all the other grain.” 


In 1924 the Ottawa Field Naturalist Club published the 
Autobiography of Professor Macoun, an explorer and natural- 
ist, who died in 1924. 

In June, 1925, the Toronto Telegram, referring to Pro- 
fessor Macoun, says: 

“He crossed the prairies in 1872 and went on across the Rockies to 


British Columbia in a journey full of adventure and hardship. He 
returned to the West frequently and never ceased to insist upon its 


1These figures are taken from an article written by C. P. McLennan of Lon- 
don, England, in “Agricultural and Industrial Progress’ (October, 1923). 


*January 17, 1925. 
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enormous possibilities. It is not easy in these days to understand how 
general was the skepticism about the great West fifty years ago. 

“This year it is contended that the West will have a wheat erop of 
500,000,000 bushels. Fifty years ago men who had seen the West and 
professed to know all about it declared that the country between Mani- 
toba and the Rockies was practically valueless. For a number of years 
after 1872 Prof. Macoun found none of the public men of either political 
party who would accept his evidence as to the fertility of the prairies, but 
one—Sir Charles Tupper.” 


In his autobiography Macoun speaks of an interview he 
had with the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, then Prime Minister, 
as follows: 


“IT found him to be a very pleasant little Scotchman, but very con- 
servative, for he would not believe one word I told him about the North- 
West. When I told him you could travel 200 miles and not see an acre 
of bad land he said, ‘I canna believe it.’ The reason for this assertion 
was that, in Oi tario, we had good land always intermixed with poor 
soils.” 


And referring to Sir John Macdonald’s speech on the 
C.P.R., it is recorded as follows: 


“Mr. Macoun, who was in the gallery at the time, writes: 

““T attended the discussions in the House, and at one of them, when 
Sir John brought in the bill to build the road from ocean to ocean, Mr. 
Mackenzie, who, I think, opened the debate in opposition to Sir J ohn, 
stated that the country was of very little value and held to the opinions 
of Palliser and others who deprecated the whole country. In his desk at 
this time he had my report written in 1877 for himself, and instead of 
using it ignored it altogether and quoted Bishop Tache and Palliser. I 
became so excited that I called out that he had my report in his desk 
and why not read it also. In a minute I felt a hand on my shoulder 
and, on looking up, I saw one of the ushers, who invited me to keep still 
or else leave the building.’ ” 


Then the Toronto Telegram proceeds: 


“Sir Charles Tupper wanted to believe that all Macoun said of the 
prairies was true and accepted his statements, but he feared the ex- 
plorer was too enthusiastic. Before making his speech in 1880 on the 
C.P.R. contract, he came into Macoun’s room and exclaimed: ‘Fleming 
and I (meaning Sir Sandford Fleming) are prepared to swear by you, 
but for God’s sake do not draw on your imagination.’ Sir John Mac- 
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donald had his doubts, but let Tupper go ahead. Macoun had an inter- 
view with Sir John, as premier in 1880, of which he writes: 

“He said: ‘Mr. Macoun, I think you are very enthusiastic regarding 
the country.’ I said: ‘It may be so, Sir John, but my enthusiasm is 
bred of belief.’ Before this Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Blake had shown 
in their speeches that the country was of little value. Sir John, I 
could see, scarcely allowed himself to accept as a fact that which he 
so ardently desired, but Sir Charles entertained no doubts and en- 


couraged me to do my duty and stick to what I considered to be the 
tenth’ 


The Telegram proceeds: 


“An interesting light is also thrown on another historic figure of 
that period. At the home of Donald A. Smith, afterwards Lord Strath- 
cona, Mr. Macoun met Lord Lorne, who had travelled West on a route 
prepared by Macoun, and who said that he had found all the information 
given him to be correct. The autobiographer says: 

““When Mr. Smith heard him say this he turned with great unction 
and said: “Your Excellency, Mr. Macoun and myself are the only two 
men that have the right opinion about this country.” I was almost 
prompted to say, “You old rascal, six years ago you wrote that the 
statements I had made about the growth of wheat at Fort Chipewyan 
were all lies and that I was untrustworthy in the statements I had 
made to the government.” In 1875 he was head of the Hudson’s Bay 


Company and now, in 1881, he was acting the patriot for the government 
in power.’ ” 


The Peace River District is now coming into the lime- 
light. Note the article of Mr. John Nelson in Maclean’s 
Magazine (October 1, 1924) wherein he writes: 

“Taking 40,000,000 acres as the area in the Upper Peace and eliminat- 
ing half of it and estimating the productivity of the soil at thirty 
bushels, would give an annual harvest, were the whole area in erop, of 
600,000,000 bushels. This is probably 100,000,000 or 150,000,000 bushels 


greater than any crop which has yet been produced in the whole Dominion 
of Canada.” 


Notwithstanding all this the parrot ery is still heard in 
England that if preference be given to the Dominions “Your 
food will cost you dear.” 
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THE OFFICE OF HIGH COMMISSIONER 


UPPER established the importance of the office of 
High Commissioner for Canada and brought its influ- 
ence to a great pitch. 

In a letter to Mr. Charles Mackintosh (at one time a Mem- 
ber of Parliament and afterwards Lieutenant-Governor for 
the North-West Territories) he gave as one of his reasons for 
accepting the office of High Commissioner in 18838 that he 
found hostility in England towards Canada, and an unwill- 
ingness to recognize Canada’s new status as a great Confeder- 
ation with the Empire. 

Writing Borden under date of December 5, 1913,* Tupper 
mentioned that the former’s view that Canada should have 
a voice in the control of the Empire was based on Blake’s 
speech in 1874. This speech was an important delivery by 
one of the leading Liberals, at that time Minister of Justice 
in Mackenzie’s Government. It was delivered at Aurora on 
the 8rd of October, 1874. 

Tupper added in his letter to Borden that “it was the 
humiliating position that we occupied, as shown in that 
speech, that induced me to accept the position of High Com- 
missioner for Canada, and during the thirteen years I con- 
trolled that office all that was changed.” 

Blake’s speech dealt with the relations of Canada to the 
Empire. 

He repeated his suggestions made three or four years be- 
fore to the effect that an effort should be made to organize the 
Empire upon a Federal basis. He referred to the Treaty of 


This letter to be found in the Archives. See also Tupper to Borden, Septembes 
17, 19138, also in the Archives. 
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Washington, of 1871, as having produced a very profound 
and unfortunate impression through Canada, and went on to 
observe that at no distant period the people of Canada would 
desire that they should have some greater share of control 
than they now had in the management of foreign affairs. 
Among other things he said: 


“To-morrow, by the policy of England, in which you have no voice 
or control, this country may be plunged into the horrors of war.” 


Tupper’s letter of May 12th, 1883, to Pope, the Minister of 
Railways, indicates his cordial reception by the English 
authorities.’ 

In connection with Tupper’s presentation as High Com- 
missioner to Queen Victoria, The Daily Times,’ quoting from 
The Gazette, gives the following account of this ceremony: 


“The presentation would have taken place soon after Sir Charles’ 
arrival in this country had it not been for his journey to the Conti- 
nent and the Queen’s departure for Balmoral. The colonial authori- 
ties were, however, anxious that the ceremony should be performed be- 
fore Sir Charles returned to Canada, and Friday was accordingly chosen 
for it with the Queen’s assent. Lord Derby was unavoidably prevented 
from attending on the occasion, and the duty of presenting Sir Charles 
was in consequence appropriately undertaken by the Marquis of Lorne. 
In the course of the interview the High Commissioner expressed to 
Her Majesty the gratification felt by the Canadians at the appointment 
as Governor-General five years ago of a nobleman so closely allied to 
the royal family as Lord Lorne, and at the opportunity thus given of 
testifying to the Princess Louise their attachment to the throne. The 
Queen, in reply, intimated her great pleasure at the extremely hearty 
reception accorded to her daughter, and her regret at the accident which 
had prevented the Princess spending as much time as she would have 
wished among the Canadians. At the close of the interview the Prin- 
cess Louise, who had been present throughout, invited Sir Charles 
Tupper to see some of the more interesting portions of the castle. Some 
readers may recollect that Sir Charles has been presented to Her Majesty 
twice before, namely in 1858 and 1867. The day before leaving London 
Sir Charles attended the royal cattle show at Birmingham, on the invi- 


1For the rest of Blake’s speech see the Archives. 
This letter to be found in the Archives. 
*December 20, 1883. 
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tation of the Town Council, in company with Lord Lorne and Prince and 
Princess Christian.” 


Speaking of the return of Tupper to Canada The Share- 
holder (Montreal) on December 21st, 1883, stated: 


“The return home to Canada of Sir Charles Tupper very thoroughly 
disposes of one political myth invented by his opponents. When his ap- 
proaching departure for London was announced it was freely given out 
by the latter that the gentleman in question had laid down his portfolio 
as Minister of Railways in Canada in exchange for the position of 
permanent High Commissioner in England. Explanations that he at 
the time contemplated a mere temporary absence and would duly re- 
appear on the floor of Parliament at Ottawa at the opening of the session, 
were all thrown away—his adversaries knew better. The stubborn fact, 
however, is here that Sir Charles is back again ‘on time,’ and has al- 
ready resumed his delegated duties, undertaking them with health 
greatly improved through change of climate and of labours. This tem- 
porary transference of his services has also proved of great and last- 
ing benefit to Canada, which he has managed to make more widely and 
favourably known than ever it was before, succeeding as he has done 
in developing and supplementing the work of his able predecessor. He 
has, in addition, perfected plans which will largely and continuously 
augment emigration to the Dominion from Continental Europe as well 
as the British Islands, while his energetic and successful interference 
at the time of the threatened embargo on imported cattle was in itself 
of enormous financial value.” 


The Marquis of Lorne, speaking at the Royal Colonial 
Institute in 1883, said: 


“Tt was owing to the absence in old days of such a functionary 
as the High Commissioner that England had made such disastrous mis- 
takes as that shown in the line of the boundary of Maine, which comes 
‘cranking in’ right through territory which should have belonged to 
Canada, and that still worse mistake the surrender of the fairest tracts 
on the Pacific coast in Washington territory and Oregon. It is essen- 
tial to the Dominion that she should have someone in England able 
to watch for her, plead for her—some one intimately acquainted with 
the country and with the views of the Government. No one without 
personal knowledge of her desires and circumstances can effectually 
work for her. A Canadian or Australian could not alone work well for 
England, nor can the English Cabinet alone efficiently serve Canada.” 
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Tupper’s letter to George Stephen (later Lord Mount 
Stephen) of July 11th, 1883, indicates his successful activity 
in the office of High Commissioner when he first took that 
office, and his cordial relations with the home authorities.’ 

Tupper as High Commissioner was able to arrange for 
Canadian loans without the intervention of London firms, and 
so to obtain much greater benefits. 

In a letter to Tilley, under date of September 17th, 1884, 
he wrote: 


“This brings me to remark upon the desirability of Canada having a 
financial adviser here whose advice can be available at all times and 
with the assurance that it will be entirely disinterested. The very fact 
that our agents take considerable portions of the loans, which though 
of advantage to us, greatly impairs the value of their advice, as you 
have had occasion more than once to learn.” 


Writing to me on June 17th, 1888, when I was Minister of 
Marine, Tupper said: 


“You will have heard with great pleasure of my great ‘coup’ in the 
loan last Friday—I acted upon my own judgment in opposition to the 
agents—the Bank of Montreal and Rose—and notwithstanding the 
hourly expected death of the Emperor which took place the same day— 
the fall in our 384s from 110 to 106 and the O.P.R. having just put 
fifteen millions on the market at ninety-five with our guarantee for 31% 
for fifty years—I got £12,000,000 offered and an average price of 
95-1-0 per cent. I have been warmly congratulated on all sides. The 
main element of success was a paragraph in the prospectus saying that 
we would buy our sinking funds in this stock. I reminded Barings that 
they would only give me ninety-five for N.S. six per cent. in 1865— 
although N.S. then had better credit than any British province. We 
now stand nearly on a par with India, and in less than a year I hope to 


lead India.” 


The correspondence record in the Canadian Privy Council 
indicates to some extent the growing importance and activity 
of the High Commissioner’s office consequent to Tupper’s oc- 
cupation of that office in May, 1883. 


1This letter to be found in the Archives. 


*See letter from Tupper to Macdonald in the Archives, dated July 13, 1885, 
and letter to me of July 16, 1885, also. 


®This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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In 1880 the number of documents were thirty-two; the 
number of folios seventy-seven. In 1883 number of docu- 
ments 246; number of folios 486. These rapidly increased 
and in 1894 the number of documents was 1,509 and the 
number of folios 5,799. 

Tupper, when High Commissioner, was appointed Execu- 
tive Commissioner at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
for the Dominion of Canada. He threw himself heart and 
soul into making this exhibition a success. He arrived at 
Quebec on the 7th of August, 1885, spending nearly three 
months in Canada visiting all the Boards of Trade in all the 
provinces, conferring with a view to perfecting arrangements 
for a creditable exhibit of the natural and industrial products 
of every section of Canada. 


“During his trip to Manitoba, the North-West Territories, and Brit- 
ish Columbia, Sir Charles Tupper was much impressed with the rapid 
progress visible in every locality. At Winnipeg and Victoria he enlisted 
the warm interest of the Provincial Governments in the preparation 
of a worthy exhibit for the coming exhibition. He visited several agri- 
cultural exhibitions, received and replied to addresses, and returned to 
Ottawa on the 15th of October, having spent nearly three weeks in 
the West. Sir Charles returned to England early in November. Of 
his trip the Canada Gazette remarked that he had been absent from 
England ninety-six days, and ‘during that time had spent three weeks 
in cities, and delivered innumerable addresses with his customary vigour 
and copiousness; yet he got over 20,523 miles, or an average of nearly 
214 miles a day, on the whole ninety-six days.’ ”* 


Under the Presidency of the Marquis of Lorne an address 
was presented to Tupper by the exhibitors, agents and others, 
connected with the Canadian section in 1886, which, among 
other things, stated: 

“The earnest and ungrudging spirit you have displayed in attending 
to the interests of the exhibitors, and watching the advantages to be 
gained by our country, has raised you greatly in our esteem. When the 
exhibition was first proposed, you visited Canada and roused an interest 


in it in every province, and many producers and manufacturers who did 
not foresee as you did the results of this effort, have now to thank you 


1From ‘‘The Dominion Annual Register” for 1885, pages 112-113. 
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for opening to them the opportunity of introducing their goods to the 
markets of this vast Empire.” 


In the Archives will be found a letter from Tupper to 
me, under date of March 22nd, 1886, containing evidence of 
the financial outlay for Canada for the salary and contingen- 
cies of his office and some of the Savings represented by his 
service up to that year. 

In 1886 the colonial representatives met by appointment 
the Right Hon. Edward Stanhope, the new Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. Mr. Stanhope, in replying to Tupper’s con- 
gratulation on his appointment, and to the representatives 
of the colonies as well as of the Dominion, said: 


“The traditions of this office lead me to believe that in approaching 
them we can always rely on your assistance, your counsel and your 
wide experience.” 


The Colonial Office often consulted Tupper direct in mat- 
ters relating to Canada, when Tupper was High Commis- 
sioner." 

So great was his personal influence with that office that, 
Strange to say, two of the Governors-General actually made 
it a matter of complaint to Sir John Macdonald that the High 
Commissioner should be in direct communication with the 
Colonial or Foreign Office! 

It was insisted that the despatches and orders-in-council, 
instead of referring to the High Commissioner for further in- 
formation, should keep the communications between the 
Governor-General and the offices above direct.2. Ha necessi- 
tate rei, this injunction was not observed. 

In a letter from Sir John Macdonald to Tupper, April 
27th, 1885 (printed in Tupper’s “Life and Letters,” Vol. IT, 
pages 54 and 55), with regard to Newfoundland carrying on 


4See for instance, a letter from Sir R. Herbert to Tupper, dated March 23, 
1886, in the Archives. 


"See letter of Macdonald to Tupper, dated 16th of February, 1886, in the 
Archives. 
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negotiations to enter into separate arrangements with the 
United States with regard to her fisheries, he says: 

“When the Governor-General receives from West the memorandum 
of the arrangements I have mentioned, I shall send you a copy of it. 
Meanwhile, I think you should make a pretty strong remonstrance to 
the Colonial Office for giving Newfoundland their assent to separate 
action without consulting us in any way.” 


See also letter from Bramston (the Under-Secretary), to 
Tupper, September 21, 1887, and Tupper to Bramston, Sep- 
tember 22, 1887, in the Archives. In Bramston’s letter it 
will be noted that the Colonial Office first communicated 
direct to Tupper the proposals with respect to the Fishery 
Commission of 1887, and after communicating the wishes of 
the Secretary of State that Tupper should know that the 
terms of reference had nearly been agreed upon, and generally 
what they were, Bramston adds: 


“IT am now asking F.O. concurrence to telegraph to Lord Lansdowne 
to the above purport.” 


On the 17th of June, Macdonald writes Tupper to discuss 
the Fishery Commission with the Colonial Office. 

Under date of the 16th of February, 1886, Sir J. A. Mac- 
donald wrote Tupper: 


“Lord Lansdowne said to me the other day that all communications 
between the Canadian Government and the Colonial Office should go 
through him. He had prepared a despatch on the Asiatic steam line 
from the C.P.R. to Hong Kong, and he said he found you had written 
the Colonial Office on the subject. He seemed rather put out about it. 
I at once said that I was cognizant of the fact of your communication 
and that we both thought it expedient to press the Salisbury Govern- 
ment without delay—in order, if possible, to make them go so far as 
to commit the new Government in a case of a change of Ministry. He 
appreciated this argument and I only mention this to let you know 
exactly how the land lies.’” 


At the time of the Atlantic Fishery question Tupper wrote 
Sir John Macdonald :? 


1This letter to be found in the Archives. 
June 10th, 1886. This letter also in the Archives. 
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“T am sorry that Lord Lansdowne feels as he does in relation to my 
action here—I can be of great use in strengthening his hands and those 
of the Canadian Government if allowed to use freely the influence 
I have acquired, and as it can only be done by personal communication, 
the importance of the presence of an agent of the Government here can- 
not be overrated in a political, financial or social sense, and I have 
devoted myself unsparingly to the work with the satisfaction of seeing 
the most abundant results of my efforts. I only ask to be kept fully 
advised of the position, views and wishes of the Government, and will 
do the best I can to give effect to them. 


When Lord Lansdowne was Governor-General in 1886, 
Sir John Macdonald wrote Tupper :? 


“The G.G. is particular about communications being initiated be- 
tween him and the Colonial Office and on the whole he is right. He 
quite understands, however, that the communication once opened, it 
is your business as our Ambassador to urge the adoption of our views 
on the Home Government with all your power.” 


The further correspondence on this subject is interesting.” 
In a letter of August 15th, 1890, Sir John Macdonald 
writes to Lord Stanley: 


“Formerly when minutes were recommended to be sent to the Colonial 
Minister, no copies or information respecting them were sent to the 
Canadian Agent-General or High Commissioner. 

“Tt therefore frequently happened that when the Minister desired 
to discuss a Canadian question with our agent, such agent knew nothing 
about it. 

“The practice was therefore introduced of insisting on instructions 
that a copy shall be sent him. 

“By degrees the colonial ministers have begun to treat the colonial 
representatives as diplomatic agents rather than as subordinate exe- 
cutive officers, and to consult them ag such. 

“Canada has found it advantageous on several occasions to have Sir 
Charles Tupper dealt with as a quasi member of the corps diplomatique, 
and I have no doubt the Colonial Secretary has been assisted by the ex- 
perience which Sir Charles had gained during his service as a cabinet 
minister in Canada. We do not, however, desire to give him ‘a free 
hand’ on any subject in discussion with the Imperial Government. He 


July 10, 1886. This letter in the Archives. 


See Tupper to Macdonald, August 17, 1887; Tupper to me, September 16, 
1889; Lord Stanley to Sir John, August 11, 1890; Macdonald to me, August 15, 
1890, and my reply to Macdonald, dated August 18, 1890, in the Archives. 
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must take his instructions from the Government here, as much as Sir 
Julian Pauncefote from Lord Salisbury, and cannot travel out of ‘the 
four corners’ of any minute in which his name is mentioned.” 


The Governor-General, Lord Stanley, in 1890, is quoted in 
a letter from Sir John to Tupper, under date of August 20th, 
as saying: 

“As to the orders-in-council, or rather minutes, I have sent on the 
two which you have returned to me and I think your alterations remove 
any difficulty. So long as the Government here are responsible and the 
larger measures continue to be dealt with through the customary chan- 
nels, I am only too glad that business should be facilitated, and there 
is no doubt that the Agents-General can, and in most cases do, supply 
the most useful information to the S. of State, no one more than Sir 
Charles Tupper, as I have every reason to know.” 


It is, I think, a fortunate fact for Canada that the High 
Commissioner was not too rigidly held to this feature of his 
instructions—notably in the case of Behring Sea Seizures, 
where his interview with Lord Salisbury led to the drastic 
note to Sir Julian Pauncefote who was instructed to read it 
to Blaine, the United States Secretary of State. 


The Duke of Argyll, at one time Governor-General of 
Canada, has written: 


“In further evidence that it was desired to meet the colonial wishes, 
the envoy from Canada to London was given the title of High Com- 
missioner, and was consulted on all Canadian matters. The importance 
of this official has steadily increased. Sir Charles Tupper made the 
period of his representation of Canadian interests notable in many 
ways, and he has never ceased to illustrate in a convincing manner the 
advantage to both countries of having a leading Canadian statesman 
resident amongst us.’” 


Writing in the Nineteenth Century (May, 1907) on the 
“Problem of Empire,” Tupper wrote: 
“T have had the honour of representing Canada as High Commissioner 


for thirteen years. During that time there were several changes of 
Government here, and I am bound to say that whichever Government 


1Thig letter to be found in the Archives. 
2"Vesterday and To-day in Canada,” page 321. 
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was in power the representations of the Colonial Governments received 
the most prompt and attentive consideration from not only the Colonial 
Minister of the day but all the other Ministers, including the Prime 
Minister, whenever the occasion required us to communicate with them. 

Having, during four years, represented Canada as High Com- 
missioner while I at the same time held a seat in the Canadian Cabinet, 
I found in discussing matters with the Imperial Government the addi- 
tional weight given to my representations from the fact that I was 
not only a representative of the Canadian Government but also a member 
eae boty 


Laurier, in acknowledging an advance copy of this article, 
writes Tupper: 


“T need not tell you how glad I am to see that my views coincide 
exactly with yours.” 


Borden, writing Tupper on December 30th, 1913, said: 


“T do not fail to remember your own view that the High Commissioner 
for Canada ought to be a member of the Canadian Government and thus 
discharge the duties which I have indicated above. The influence, 
which, as High Commissioner, you were able to exert to the marked 
advantage of Canada in matters of high Imperial concern, is a strong 
argument in support of your view, if we could be assured of having 
in London a representative possessing anything like the experience, abil- 
ity, courage, determination, and force of character which you brought 
to the discharge of that most important office.” 


In the light of the above it is curious that such a leading 
journal as the Montreal Star, on August 18th and 25th, 1925, 
referring to Borden’s address at the Conference at William- 
town (in the U.S.) intimates it was Borden’s Suggestion as 
to the necessity for a High Commissioner having Cabinet 
rank. It is in fact referred to as the “Borden suggestion.” 

In an address at London, Ontario, Borden had also been 
reported as saying he “would bring the whole of the British 
Empire into closer co-operation by a system of resident minis- 
ters in the British Isles to voice the opinion of the Dominions 
on the external affairs of the Empire.” But it was Tupper’s 
Suggestion nevertheless. 

Tupper, in the letter of December Sth, 1918, mentions 
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benefits which he obtained for Canada. He further claims 
that, after his termination of the office, the High Commis- 
sioner for Australia had then (in 1913) “usurped completely 
the leadership of the Dominions in this country, and Canada 
is nowhere.” 

Sir Walter Pease, K.C.M.G. (the able Agent-General for 
Natal), writing Tupper in 1900, expressed regret “in connec- 
tion with your legion of friends on this side of the water” 
over his political defeat. 

Tupper, in his letter of December 5th, 1913, says that, 
occupying as he did for some years the joint position of High 
Commissioner and member of the Government, he became the 
“Doyen” of the representatives of Australasia and South 
Africa. He further wrote: 

“All important questions affecting the colonies were settled in the 
Canadian Office after discussion and presented to the Imperial Govern- 
ment afterwards. I obtained the right for Canada to negotiate treaties 
with foreign countries and I represented Canada at an International 


Conference at Paris with the same rights and powers as the representa- 
tives of Germany and the United States of America.” 


And again: 


“T was not only consulted by committees of the Imperial Cabinet, but 
on a most vital question affecting Canada succeeded in altering the 
action of Lord Salisbury on a great international question after the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had failed.” 


The latter statement has reference to the emphatic and 
effective despatch of Lord Salisbury to Mr. Blaine on the 
Behring Sea dispute. 

It is interesting to note a press report that in 1924 there 
arose a plan to eliminate the Colonial Office as a channel of 
communication between Great Britain and Canada as well as 
the other Dominions.* 

In 1924 The Times took up what is called a vigorous com- 
plaint to the effect that the Colonial Office is no longer ap- 
propriate as a channel for the business of the Dominion. In 


iManitoba Free Press, of October 17, 1924. 
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other words, the suggestion is that the High Commissioner 
should be in direct communication with the Foreign Office— 
or any department of government. 

As has been seen, Tupper in his own way, notwithstanding 
some of the despatches mentioned, on all important occasions 
did get in touch with the Imperial Government irrespective 
of the Colonial Office, whose good-will and co-operation he 
steadily maintained. There was abundant appreciation for 
his services from all quarters. 

On the 12th of July, 1888, at a large Canadian dinner at 
the Imperial Hotel in London, Sir Oliver Mowat, then Prime 
Minister of Ontario, referred to Tupper in complimentary 
terms and said that the Liberal party wanted no better High 
Commissioner than Tupper if he would only refrain from tak- 
ing part in Canadian elections.’ 

The late Hon. G. W. Ross, one of the most brilliant mem- 
bers of the Ontario Liberal Government, and at one time 
leading member of the House of Commons, testified to the 
recognition of Tupper by his political opponents and his ef- 
forts to increase the acquaintance of the people of the old 
land with the resources of this country. 

Up and down the United Kingdom Tupper went as High 
Commissioner (and he was well reported in English and 
Scottish newspapers), advocating Canada’s attractions for 
immigration and defending Canada from adverse criticism 
ever and again. 

As one paper put it, “he was ever ready to meet misrepre- 
sentation and to put facts in their true light.” 

Tupper’s speeches in Great Britain and his attendances 
at exhibitions, fairs, geographical and literary societies, etc., 
were numerous. 

He received degrees at universities, and was fully reported 
by the press. 

Everywhere he was received cordially, and many edi- 
torials discussed his views. 


1See letter of Tupper to Mr. Flower, dated January 5, 1914, in the Archives. 
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He was the first Canadian to thoroughly present Can- 
ada—its resources, its aims and hopes. 

In the Vancouver Daily Province, Bishop Bidwell, the 
Bishop of Ontario, is reported to have stated on September 
17th, 1925, that he was appalled at the wide-spread ignorance 
of Canada which he found in England. ‘They apparently 
know much more there about conditions in Australia—six 
weeks’ journey away—than they do of Canadian affairs, al- 
though Canada is only a week’s journey distant.” 

“The Daily Telegraph* in describing the scene in the 
Guildhall at a reception in honour of the Colonial Premiers, 
when Prime Ministers and ex-Prime Ministers and other lead- 
ing citizens of London, including Lord Roberts, Sir George 
White, Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. John Burns, Lord Elgin, 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton and Lord Strathcona, attended and were 
heartily greeted, goes on to say: 

“The tribute of the day, however, apart from that accorded to the 
Colonial Premiers, was given to Sir Charles Tupper, the veteran Cana- 


dian statesman, and the Lord Mayor paid him a conspicuous compliment 
by walking forward to meet him and grasp his hand.” 


It will be noted that this tribute of the Lord Mayor was 
paid to Tupper years after Tupper had retired from public 
life. 

No one who succeeded him in this office has pretended to 
attract so much general attention. 

The fact of his services as a statesman and his intimate 
connection with the Canadian Government account for this. 

To give further illustrations out of many: 


“A consideration advanced by Sir Charles Tupper, the High Com- 
missioner of Canada, seems more political than economic at a first 
glance. He points out that the utilization of the vast resources of the 
Dominion by emigrants from these islands would not only relieve Great 
Britain of a depressing weight of poverty, but it would help to build up 
a great British nationality on the other side of the Atlantic. The poli- 
tical advantages which may be expected to accrue from the rapid de- 
velopment of Canada are obvious, and it must be clear that these ad- 


1April 17, 1907. 
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vantages are pretty sure to be accompanied by very appreciable economic 
benefits. British emigration to the United States assists to strengthen 
a power which may at some future period be hostile to Great Britain, 
strong though the good-will subsisting between them is at present; while 
British emigrants to the Dominion increase the strength of the Empire. 
It has been urged that since the Canadians have adopted a protective 
tariff even against the goods of the mother country, the Dominion has 
become a valueless possession, but Sir Charles Tupper shows that, de- 
spite the imposts, the colonists took from this country in 1882, goods to 
the value of fifty million dollars, against rather under thirty-one million 
in 1879, an increase which certainly indicates that the colonies of North 
America still prove of some practical value for Great Britain.” 


Tupper was, in 1891, able to assist the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Treasury on the Committee on Trust Investments 
in Colonial Inscribed Stocks and received a letter of thanks 
for his “valuable assistance.” The legislation resulting 
facilitated trust funds being invested in Colonial stocks. 

As early as 1891, commenting on an article of Tupper 
in the Nineteenth Century on the “Colonial Solution of the 
Problem of Imperial Federation,” the London Standard of 
the 30th of September, wrote: 


“As a Canadian statesman, Sir Charles Tupper speaks with unques- 
tionable authority; while in the discharge of the trust reposed in him 
by the people of the Dominion as High Commissioner in Great Britain, 
he has resided long enough amongst us to earn the respect and affection 
of Englishmen.” 


The London Hcho of September 5th, 1894, wrote of 
Tupper: 


“From the fresh-looking face, the vigorous oratory, the active walk, 
and the general suggestion of comparative youthfulness about the High 
Commissioner for Canada in London, few would imagine at first sight 
that he had entered on his seventy-fourth year. Possibly the early medi- 
eal training of Sir Charles Tupper has communicated to him the secret 
of looking less than fifty when really more than seventy. . . . Sir 
Charles Tupper is the only representative of a British Confederation 
in the Metropolis of the Empire, and as such, very naturally and pro- 
perly, has precedence over all the representatives of single colonies.” 


1WMxtract from an English newspaper in 1883. 
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The Montreal Gazette of May 23rd, 1900, records: 


“For many years, previous to 1896, he was best known as High Com- 
missioner of Canada in London. In that position he was as energetic 
and capable as he had been as a minister. He lifted the office to a higher 
plane than it had before occupied. He became the leader of the colonial 
representatives in the metropolis and did not a little to win for the 
colonies that recognition and consideration which it is now the 
fashion to thrust on them. He placed on the London market the first 
colonial loan issued at three per cent. interest, and gave Canada’s credit 
a new standing.” 


In the “Life and Letters of Tupper” there is mention made 
of the efforts of the High Commissioner and the Agents- 
General of the colonies resulting in an amendment to the In- 
land Revenue Bill raising duties on foreign debentures, by 
striking out the words “foreign securities.” Under this amend- 
ment the colonies were exempted from the increased tax. 

Writing on the “Problem of Empire” in the Nineteenth 
Century (May, 1907), Tupper wrote: 

“When Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
brought in a bill to increase from 2s, 6d. to 10s. the tax on securities, 
we, the representatives of the self-governing colonies, waited upon him 
and pointed out that the loans were used to develop portions of the 
Empire, and he amended the bill by exempting the colonies from that 
additional taxation—thus establishing discrimination in favour of the 
colonies, and in doing so removing the stigma from the act which 
characterized colonists as foreigners. Again when Sir William Harcourt 
brought in his measure increasing the succession duties, the representa- 
tives of the colonies, after two lengthy interviews, succeeded in inducing 
him to amend the bill in respect to colonists domiciled in Great Britain 
by providing that only the balance after deducting the colonial duty 
should be claimed. It was moreover declared that no writ for the col- 
lection of these taxes should run in a British colony.” 


Among Tupper’s signal services to Canada when High 
Commissioner his successful efforts on behalf of the cattle 
trade are remarkable. 

There had and has been a continued effort by Canada to 
get rid of an unfair and wholly unjustifiable stigma on Cana- 
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dian cattle. The resurrection of the history of this question 
is therefore a subject of peculiar interest. 

The development of this trade in 1883 had been simply 
phenomenal. 

“In 1874-75 the business was inaugurated by the exportation of 455 
cattle. . . . The following year the number rose to 638. In 1876- 
77 there were exported 4,007; in 1877-78, 7,433; in 1878-79, 20,587; in 
1879-80, 32,680; in 1880-81, 49,409; and in 1881-82, 41,519. The value 
of the first lot exported was $30,000—the last two years the money re- 
turns have been between three and four millions of dollars annually. 

As might be expected, the growth of the cattle trade has had 
a most marked tendency not only to improve the breed of our herds and 
to introduce improved methods of feeding and tei Jing, but also to 
stimulate agriculture at large, particularly by the increased production 
of manure.” 


It was in 1883 that Tupper exhibited his energy and abil- 
ity ina matter of great importance to the Canadian live cattle 
trade. Three cargoes were stopped at Liverpool by the In- 
spector of the Privy Council as infected. The first ground 
for this action was that the cattle had Splevin fever. The 
next that they had Texan fever. One cargo was ordered to 
be slaughtered. This meant the live cattle of Canada must 
be scheduled. Tupper quickly got the necessary authority 
for an examination and was on the spot. He caused half a 
dozen animals to be slaughtered and demonstrated to the 
veterinary surgeon, Professor Duguid, that the cattle were 
free from disease. So with all the cargoes. Promptly on 
his immediate return to London, and after a full discussion 
with the authorities all the cargoes were freed from 
restriction.’ 

Mr. Cramp, speaking at the annual meeting of the Mont- 
real Board of Trade on January 10th, 1884, is reported in 
The Gazette (Montreal) of January 11th of that year, as 
having said that he “wished to recognize the great service 
which Sir Charles Tupper rendered on that occasion.” 

At this same meeting Mr. Andrew Robertson is quoted as 


See Chignecto Post and Borderer, September 20th, 1883. 
?See Tupper’s “Life and Letters” (Saunders), Vol. II, pages 17 and 18. 
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Saying that he “was glad to see that Mr. Cramp had done 
justice to Sir Charles Tupper, to whom they were very much 
indebted. His scientific knowledge had stood him in good 
stead, and it was of very great advantage to Canadian ex- 
porters of cattle to be able to land the animals alive, as they 
were able to get a much higher price for the slaughtered meat 
in consequence.” 

The Montreal Shareholder, in 1884, wrote: 

“It is indisputable that Sir Charles literally saved this trade, with 
its large profits and increasing dimensions, to the Canadian raiser. 

The indefatigable services, too, of Sir Charles in connection, 

with emigration, not only from the United Kingdom but from the con- 
tinent of Europe, cannot be lost sight of. Indeed, wherever he could be 
of service to Canada during his residence in England there he was ever 
to be found, and the public will unquestionably feel that if he does not 
allow himself to return to London so soon as he can be spared from 
his parliamentary duties, party hostility will after all have succeeded 
in inflicting a very serious injury on, the country.” 


In 1891, as High Commissioner in England, Tupper se- 
cured an order-in-council permitting Canadian cattle to be 
landed there and put into good condition for market before 
killing, while cattle from the United States had to be killed 
immediately upon arrival. This, it was said, was worth 
about a cent more a pound on Canadian beef in England, and 
United States shippers were very angry because of it. The 
farmers of Perth, Ontario, and counties adjacent, were in 
the spring of 1891 saved thousands of dollars owing to that 
action of Tupper. 

Tupper was criticised in English and Scottish newspapers 
for taking an active part in the United Kingdom with respect 
to the cattle question when elections involved these policies 
of parties at home. 

In 1894 the British Government had laid an embargo on 
the live cattle from Canada. 

In a lecture at Dundee (a deputation of Scottish farmers 
called “graziers,” had waited on him) Tupper gave their case 
and his assistance by showing that this trade had risen from 
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its start, in 1873, to such a point in 1891 that cattle in that 
year’ had been imported valued at three and three-quarter 
millions of dollars. He referred to the check in 1892 by the 
revocation of the privilege owing to a suspicion of pleuro- 
pneumonia among a few of the cattle landed. He claimed, 
however, the existence of such a disease had never been estab- 
lished. In this connection he said: 


“Tn all, 800,000 Canadian cattle had been imported into this country 
and allowed to go all over the country, and in only one case—that in 
which it was alleged a cow had been affected through contact with a 
Canadian animal—had it been charged that pleuro had been brought 
from the Dominion. In these circumstances he claimed that if ever a 
country were in a position to claim at the hands of the Government the 


removal of the restrictions that now existed, Canada was in that 
992 


position. 


Again at Edinburgh in an address® he vindicated Canada 
from the aspersion of the existence of pleuro-pneumonia.* 

Incidental reference may be made here to Tupper’s not- 
able service when as High Commissioner he induced Mr. 
Chamberlain to agree to an annual subsidy of £75,000 a year 
for a period of ten years in connection with the Fast Atlantic 
Steamship Service. The whole subject is fully dealt with in 
Tupper’s “Recollections of Sixty Years” (Chapter IT). 

Tupper, when Prime Minister, submitted a resolution 
authorizing the Government to subscribe £150,000 annually 
towards a twenty-knot service and to enter into a contract 
subject to the approval of Parliament, which resolution was 
adopted. He points out that the contract was awarded to 
the Allans of Glasgow, but Lord Aberdeen, the then Gover- 
nor-General, in defiance of constitutional procedure, with- 
held his assent to the contract by reason of the defeat of 
Tupper’s Government, though Parliament was to meet three 
weeks later. 

1107,000 head. 


2“The Life and Letters of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, by E. M. Saunders, 
PD Volo Li, page: 179. 


8November 12th, 1894. 
4°The Economic Development of Canada’’—a lecture by Tupper—page 11. 
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Later on I refer to the advantage of such a policy in time 
of war.’ 

Tupper evidently kept in view, as his constant other 
efforts fully indicated, the policy of building up the ports of 
Halifax and St. John, instead of assisting the ports of Port- 
land, Boston and New York. 

The following is an appreciation by (the Secretary of the 
office of High Commissioner) Mr. J. G. Colmer, C.M.G., writ- 
ten on the 14th of December, 1923: 


“Sir Charles held the office of High Commissioner from 1883 to 1896. 
When he first came over he took an exceedingly active part in the promo- 
tion of emigration to Canada. An immense amount of spade work was 
necessary to prepare the ground for the movement which subsequently 
took place when Canada was ripe for the reception of a larger immigration 
in the West. Active propaganda was arranged not only in the United 
Kingdom, but on the Continent, and included the arrangement of two or 
three agricultural delegations consisting of selected farmers from Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, who visited Canada to spy out the 
land and report upon the country. The nature of all this work, and of 
the many efforts of Sir Charles to achieve the satisfactory results that 
were subsequently apparent are shown in his voluminous reports during 
his thirteen years of office. 

“The development of trade between Canada and the Mother Country 
was another matter which the High Commissioner had very much at 
heart. He kept up constant communication with exporters and im- 
porters in this country, and helped to place them in correspondence 
with importers and exporters in Canada. His efforts were attended with 
a considerable amount of success, and there is no doubt that the atten- 
tion he devoted to the question was largely responsible for the subse- 
quent introduction of Preferential Tariffs which are now extended to 
the United Kingdom by most of the self-governing Dominions. He also 
took an important part in the several Imperial Conferences which were 
held during his term of office. 

“In the early days of his appointment he followed up energetically 
the policy of the development of the commercial relations with France 
and also with Spain, which had been initiated by his predecessor. He 
was successful, if I remember rightly, in arranging, as the representative 
of Canada and joint plenipotentiary with the Ambassador in Paris, the 
first commercial treaty with France relating to Canada. This was 
the first occasion, I believe, on which any of the outlying parts of the 


1See Chapter VI1I—Defence. 
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Empire had been able to carry on and complete direct negotiations with 
foreign powers, and it attracted much attention at the time. The ac- 
tual discussions with the French Government were carried on directly 
by Sir Charles as the representative of the Dominion, the treaty agreed 
upon eventually being signed by the Ambassador and himself. 

“Naturally Sir Charles Tupper was deeply interested in the carry- 
ing on and completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the bill for 
which he introduced in the House of Commons; and he was able, during 
the early stages of the construction and development of the railway, to 
render valuable help in tiding over some of the difficulties that inevi- 
tably arose. Sir Charles also did great service to the company and to 
Canada in connection with the endeavours of the Government to im- 
prove the steamship service across the Atlantic between the Dominion 
and the United Kingdom, and to promote, with the assistance of the 
Imperial and Canadian Governments, the establishment of steamship 
services between British Columbia and Japan and Australia. 

“The organization of the Pacific cable was a matter to which he 
attached the greatest importance, and from the time of the proposal of 
the scheme by Sir Sandford Fleming, and after much negotiation be- 
tween the various Governments concerned, the organization and laying 
of this alternative line of cable communication was arranged and has 
been of much advantage to the Dominions and to the Empire. 

“During his term of office there were many scares in connection with 
the cattle trade, which at this time had practically reached the apex of 
its development. Most of them were successfully dealt with, and I re- 
member that on one urgent occasion Sir Charles Tupper, against medical 
advice and while in ill-health, went to Liverpool in connection with a 
suspected case of pleuro-pneumonia and was able successfully to demon- 
strate from his medical and pathological knowledge that the lungs of 
the animal in question showed that it was not infected with pleuro- 
pneumonia. When the later trouble occurred which led to the embargo 
he was absolutely certain that the suspected animals were not suffering 
from pleuro-pneumonia. This view was supported by a considerable 
number of the leading experts. That he was right is shown by the 
fact that no other animals suffered from contact with those which gave 
rise to the difficulty. It was further supported by the investigation 
which took place in Canada on the farms from which the animals came. 
No trace of the disease was discovered in Canada at the time or since 
the embargo came into operation. 

“There were many other matters which are now forgotten, but which 
were either carried out by Sir Charles Tupper or are the result of his 
initiatory efforts. For instance, the question of Dominion securities 

[21 
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being made eligible for trustee investments, the importance of which can- 
not be over-estimated, his successful efforts to bring about a reduction, in 
the stamp duties on Colonial Government and Municipal Loans, which 
was of much advantage to the Dominion and colonies; and again Sir 
Charles Tupper has the credit of arranging several loans for Canada dur- 
ing his term of office on very favourable terms in conjunction, with Sir 
Thomas Skinner and the Bank of Montreal. It is interesting to recall 
that the Dominion was able to borrow in 1888 at 3 per cent. and in 1897 
at 2% per cent. 

“Sir Charles never lost an opportunity of delivering public addresses 
in every part of the country, the object of which was to make the 
resources and possibilities of Canada, both for emigrants and capital, 
better known and appreciated in the United Kingdom. 

“In addition the High Commissioner did much, in conjunction with 
Lady Tupper, by his social activities to promote the interests of the 
Dominion. It was during his term of office also that the Dominion 
Day celebrations were inaugurated. The annual dinners and receptions 
which take place in London in this connection are much appreciated by 
Canadians and the visitors invited to take part in them.” 


Mr. W. L. Griffith, who succeeded Mr. Colmer in the High 
Commissioner’s office, writing to me, the 30th of December, 
1923, says: 


“When I recall the powerful personality of your father I often wished 
it had been so that he could have spoken for Canada in some later days. 

“T was not before becoming an official one of his political followers, 
but we became warm friends and I revere his memory and pray God 
there were a few Canadian statesmen of his size in evidence to-day.” 


Sir F. Williams-Taylor, who was Manager of the Bank 
of Montreal in London, and is now Manager in Montreal, writ- 
ing to me on the 4th of January, 1924, and commenting on 
that portion of Tupper’s career when he was High Commis- 
sioner, wrote: 


“A categorical recital of the outstanding work done by the late 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Baronet, P.C., G.C.M.G., during his 
term of office as High Commissioner, 1883-1896, might include the 
following: 

“1. The promotion of emigration to Canada. The satisfactory re- 
sults thereof are on record in his voluminous official reports. 
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“2. The development of trade between Canada and the Mother Coun- 
try. His efforts were attended with considerable success and seem to 
have paved the way for preferential tariffs now extended to the United 
Kingdom by most of the self-governing Dominions. 

“3. He played an important part in the several Imperial Confer- 
ences held during his term of office. 

“4. He assisted materially in the first commercial treaty with France 
relating to Canada. This is said to be the first occasion on which any 
one of the outlying parts of the Empire have been able to carry on 
and complete direct negotiations with foreign powers. 

“5. He was deeply interested in the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. In this connection he performed valuable services to 
the company and to Canada in his endeavour to improve the steamship 
service between the Dominion and the United Kingdom. 

“6. The organization of the Pacific cable was a matter on which 
he worked and to which he attached the greatest importance. 

“7, With the assistance of the Bank of Montreal, he brought about 
the inclusion in trustee investment securities of Dominion Government 
obligations; also, he was responsible for a reduction of the stamp duties 
on Colonial Government and municipal loans, 

“8. During his term of office as High Commissioner several 
Dominion of Canada loans were arranged, in collaboration with the 
Bank of Montreal, on very favourable terms. It is interesting to recall 
that the Dominion was able to borrow in 1888 at 3 per cent, and in 
1897 at 24% per cent. 

“9. He lost no opportunity of addressing the British public in every 
part of the Kingdom. 

“10. He and his charming wife, Lady Tupper, by social activities 
did much to promote the interests of the Dominion. The Dominion 
Day dinners in London were inaugurated whilst Sir Charles Tupper 
was High Commissioner. 

“What impressed English people most about your distinguished father 
was his intense affection for Canada and his complete faith in the 
future of the Dominion, coupled as it was with an intense loyalty to the 
British Empire. On every occasion he stood as the champion of colonial 
rights. Further, one might very properly say that the English people 
and the members of the British Government were deeply impressed by 
Sir Charles Tupper’s outstanding intellectual qualities, which, coupled 
with his personality and his distinguished appearance, made him easily 
one of the greatest of all Colonials who had visited or resided in London. 

“The late Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, during the illness preced- 
ing his death, remarked at Cannes to a personal friend of mine and an 
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admirer of your father, that in his opinion Sir Charles Tupper was intel- 
lectually and otherwise one of the greatest Colonials whom it had been his 
pleasure to meet, and the greatest Canadian of his acquaintance without 
exception.” 


The late M. J. Griffin, LL.D., C.M.G., Canadian Parlia- 
mentary Librarian, writing in the Ottawa Citizen after Tup- 
per’s death, wrote: 


“Retiring from the political arena, Sir Charles Tupper became High 
Commissioner in England. Here he, as usual, created a new situation. 
He liberalized the relations of all the Colonies with the Imperial 
Government.” 


Since Tupper, when High Commissioner, had much to do 
with treaties, reference may be made to the claim put forth 
by some that Canada has only recently become a nation, be- 
cause concessions have been made in treaty-making powers. 
The main facts are as Sir John Macdonald, so long ago as 
1891, put it in his address to the electors: 


“We enjoy the most ample liberty to govern ourselves as we please, 
and at the same time we participate in v 2 advantages which flow from 
association with the mightiest empire the world has ever seen. Not 
only are we free to manage our domestic concerns, but, practically, we 
possess the privilege of making our own treaties with foreign countries 
and in our relations with the outside world we enjoy the prestige inspired 
by a consciousness of the fact that behind us towers the majesty of 
England.” 


In Saunders’ “Life and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper”? 
there is a reference to Tupper’s views of the power of the 
Dominion to make treaties. In the Archives will be found 
letters from Tupper on this subject, apparently not else- 
where dealt with—one from him of February, 1903, from 
Winnipeg, addressed to the Montreal Star, another dated 
September 20, 1907, to the Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg, 
and others as follows: Tupper to the Hon. L. P. Brodeur, 
dated February 10, 1908; Tupper to Borden, dated February 
10, 1908; Borden to Tupper, dated February 17, 1908; Bro- 


4Vol. II, page 258. 
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deur to Tupper, dated March 2, 1908, and Tupper to Brodeur, 
dated March 9, and March 12, 1908.1 

With reference to the Fisheries Treaty of 1888, and its 
successful negotiation, recommended for adoption by Presi- 
dent Cleveland and rejected by the Senate of the United 
States, Mr. Putnam, one of the American Commissioners 
wrote, on April 2nd, 1888, to Tupper, as follows: 


“Whatever is the effect of the treaty I feel sure that Mr. Chamberlain 
foresaw the future when he said that it would furnish the principles 
for the guidance of the respective governments in the future, and thus 
substantially settle the controversies.’” 


Writing on the 6th of January, 1897, General Owen Tudor 
Burne, of the India Office, wrote Tupper: 


“Our creed is that if you had not brought your influence to bear 
at Washington by .nowledge and conciliation, we should, pace Chamber- 
lain, have had no treaty; nor would it have been carried through the 
Canadian Parliament. I say this on good authority.” 


President Cleveland, after recommending the treaty to 
Congress as a just and honourable settlement, took an extra- 
ordinary course on its rejection. He sent a message recom- 
mending non-intercourse with Canada. The great Republi- 
can leader, Mr. Blaine, commented on this in a speech at 
Lewiston in the State of Maine, on the 28th of August, 1888. 
He said it was “the most extraordinary document that ever 
was sent from the White House to the Capitol.” And again: 


“Why should the railways of the United States that annually trans- 
port fifty millions’ worth of Canadian goods in transit be deprived of 
their business and endure a large loss on account of a sudden whim 
of the President? Why should the transit from Detroit to Buffalo and 
New York, over both American and Canadian lines of railway, be sus- 
pended when it has no relation whatever to the fishery question? Why 
should the large traffic between Quebec and Montreal on the one hand 
and Portland on the other, by which Portland becomes the winter port 
of Canada, be summarily stopped at the caprice of the President, be- 
jase correspondence between Tupper and Brodeur was published March 21, 

This letter to be found in the Archives. 

*Ditto. 
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cause of his chagrin over the course of an independent and, as he con- 
siders, refractory Senate? Is it the design of the President to make the 
fishing question odious by embarrassing commercial relations and com- 
mercial exchange along 3,000 miles of frontier and to inflict upon 
American communities a needless, vexatious, and verilous confusion, of 
trade? If Congress will give him the enactments which he asks he 
will give them retaliation until they ery, ‘Hold, enough,’ and will 
allow him to settle the fishery question in the precise manner which 
their Senate now contemptuously rejects. Or, after all, is not the Presi- 
dent’s position a mere political device to divert the attention of the 
American people from his free trade message and from the Mills tariff 
bill? Is not bluster on the fisheries to be the plan of campaign for the 
Democratic party? Are not permits for bravado to be issued by the 
political agents of the administration marked on the back ‘Good till 
after the first Tuesday of November’? He seems eager to-day to dis- 
charge a whole battery of Krupp guns on the question when last year 
a blank cartridge would have settled the whole affair. After subjecting 
the country to the humiliation of an unprecedented surrender the 
President’s supporters, with the zeal of new converts, rather with the 
extravagant enthusiasm of pretenders, are now manifesting such renewed 
and deep and keen sense of the wrongs we have experienced from Great 
Britain and Canada in the matter of the fisheries that they second the 
President’s extraordinary somersault, and in the slang of the Democratic 
heelers they are thirsting for Canadian gore.” 


Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, one of the British Commissioners 
at the Hague Tribunal, in later years expressed the opinion 
that this treaty formed the basis of the final adjustment of 
the question by the Hague Tribunal. So, in his great speech 
in the Commons, Mr. Aylesworth, when Minister of Justice, 
testified. (He acted as counsel for the Canadian Govern- 
ment before the Hague Tribunal on that occasion.) The 
letter of Tupper to the Right Hon. Mr. Chamberlain’ con- 
veyed this information in support of the statement of Lord 
Salisbury that “the value of that service will not be affected 
in the end by the untoward conclusion to which the present 
Senate at Washington have come,” when adverting to the 
rejection of the treaty by the Senate in 1888.’ 


14December 31, 1910. This letter in the Archives. 


2See also letter of Tupper to Hon. Sir A. B. Aylesworth of January 2, 1911, 
and Aylesworth’s reply of January 17, 1911, in the Archives. 
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Tupper, in a letter to Mr. Castell Hopkins on the 7th of 
May, 1909, respecting the right of Canada to negotiate com- 
mercial treaties, wrote: 


“You omitted the fact that Earl Grey, who was Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in 1893 and Foreign Secretary in 1907, settled 
that point conclusively by the following statement in the House of 
Commons: “The plenipotentiaries for the conclusion of the Commercial 
Convention between France and Canada of September 19th, 1907, were 
Sir Francis Bertie, HM. Ambassador at Paris, the Hon. W. S. Fielding, 
and the Hon. L. P. Brodeur. They were not appointed by letters patent, 
but were furnished with full powers under the Royal Sign Manual, simi- 
lar mutatis mutandis to those furnished to the late Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava and to Sir Charles Tupper, in 1893.” 


Tupper’s “Recollections of Sixty Years” contains a chap- 
ter on “The National Evolution of Canada.” At pages 360 
and 361 will be found Tupper’s views as expressed in 1888, 


in the House of Commons. For convenience I quote a 
passage: 

“IT have heard, in this House and out of this House, that it was 
desirable that the time should come when Canada could appoint her own 
plenipotentiaries and envoys to deal with the negotiation of treaties, but 
I speak from experience and from a knowledge of the facts when I say 
that a greater mistake it would be impossible to conceive. In the posi- 
tion which Canada occupies, great and important as it is, and with the 
great future we have undoubtedly before us in the development of the 
enormous resources of this country, while the time may come when we 
will be in a position which will enable us to go into an international 
eonference with that power and influence which alone will qualify a 
plenipotentiary to negotiate effectively with other countries, until that 
time comes it is impossible to overrate the value of having the Empire 
of Great Britain behind us. A plenipotentiary is able to command, when 
he is fighting a keen and hard battle for his country, just that amount 
of influence and power which that country commands among the States 
of the world; and I say that, until we obtain that influence and that 
power, nothing would be more detrimental or suicidal to the best inter- 
ests of Canada than to divest ourselves of the potent influence of standing 
under the aegis of the mightiest Empire in the world.” 


An interesting review of the development of Canada’s 
direct connection with treaties affecting Canada and the ap- 
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pointment of Canadians as plenipotentiaries is found in Can- 
adian Hansard, 1921, volume 3, at page 2378 et seq. This 
review, however, omits several incidents such as pourparlers 
in 1890 and 1891, where Canadian representatives in connec- 
tion with the British Ambassador took the chief part with the 
Secretary of State for the United States. Tupper makes a 
short reference as to a discussion on commercial relations 
with Mr. Blaine in 1891 in his “Life and Letters” (volume 2, 
pages 152 and 162), and explains the reasons for a postpone- 
ment at the request of Mr. Blaine. 

In view of recent utterances to the effect that it is essen- 
tial that Canada should directly, and apart from British Am- 
bassadors, negotiate and execute treaties concerning Canada, 
it may be recalled that Mr. Fielding (formerly and since 
1923 until 1925 Minister of Finance for Canada), comment- 
ing at the time in the House on the review mentioned, said: 
“We have got as far as we need go to-day. Weare right at the 
very verge of independence.” 

And again: “I do not see how we can go a step further 
without breaking the tie.” 

And again: “I do not want any treaty made with a foreign 
nation except through the instrumentality of His Majesty 
the King, acting, however, through the Minister responsible to 
the Canadian Parliament.’? 

The Hon. Sir Clifford Sifton, in an address in Toronto in 
January, 1925, in discussing Canada’s status and constitution, 
claims that the fact that Canadian Ministers have now the 
right to advise the king on Canada’s foreign affairs and sign 
treaties without the signature of a British Ambassador, 
represents an advance in Canada’s national status or, as he 
is reported to have called it—“a turning point in the history 
of Canada’s foreign affairs.” 

There is room for a great deal of discussion as to the 
effect of such a concession by the Imperial authorities, since 


1And see generally Canadian Sessional Papers No. 38, 1891, covering the 
extension and development of trade between the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada, including the Colony of Newfoundland, from 1890 to June, 1891. 
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it is abundantly clear that Canada, whether through Cana- 
dian Commissioners or associated with a British Ambassador, 
or British Commissioner, could not to-day execute a treaty in 
the name of the sovereign without the approval of the British 
Government, any more than at the times when the British 
Ambassador’s signature was necessary. 

A word might be said in connection with the long delayed 
appointment of a representative of Canada at Washington. 
Mr. Rowell, in the Borden Administration in 1919, explained 
in the House of Commons that “the Government is convinced 
that our interests can only be adequately protected by a Cana- 
dian representative resident in Washington.” And again: 

“T am sure, therefore, that the appointment of a Canadian representa- 
tive at Washington is in the interests of the Empire as a whole as well 
as of Canada.” 


The Hon. M. Lemieux, Speaker of the House of Commons 
during the last Parliament, supported in 1919 the proposal 
for a Canadian representative at Washington, and Mr. 
Rowell, in answer to him, explained that consultation was 
going on with the Imperial Government, as the status of our 
representative would be “very much more than the Canadian 
agent.” Apparently the question of status has remained 
unsolved. 

Mr. Lemieux, during the discussion in supply in the year 
above mentioned, stated: “It was a question some years 
ago whether Canada should not haye a Commissioner at 
Washington. I remember that at one time—I violate no 
confidence in stating this—Sir Wilfrid Laurier had intended 
to appoint a gentleman of very marked ability and of high 
standing as Commissioner at Washington having the same 
status as our Commissioner at London.” 

As far back as the 1st of December, 1888, Tupper wrote 
Macdonald, when irritated over Senator Sherman’s proposal 
(or, as he put it—‘‘insulting proposal”) to buy Canada, 
stating: 

“Tf IT were H. M. Government I would offer you a peerage and the 
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position of Minister at Washington as my answer to Sherman’s insulting 
proposal to buy Canada.” 


and continued: 


“T realize fully the great advantage of having an able English states- 
man with influence here occupying that position, but as the duties de- 
veloping upon the British Minister at Washington are almost altogether 
in connection with Canada, and the United States complain so bitterly 
of the circumlocution and time lost in sending to England—back to 
Canada—back to England and then back to Washington, and so on ad 
anfinitum, I would meet their objection by sending a Canadian states- 
man to Washington. I would not only give to the world the best evi- 
dence of the determination of England to make common cause with 
Canada, but also show us in the most striking manner the fixed determi- 
nation to make our interests the paramount consideration. 

“TI confess that my experience in Washington—the crass ignorance of 
everything Canadian among the leading public men—makes me attach 
the greatest importance to our having an able man in a position to 
dispel that ignorance, Next to having an influential representative here’ 
the interests of Canada demand one at Washington.” 


Sir John in the same month wrote Tupper: 


“Quo ad the Washington Embassy, suffice it to say for the present 
that neither you nor I could be spared for the mission, if offered, and 
I don’t know any other Canadian fit, except perhaps Thompson.” 


Macdonald and Tupper were evidently not considering 
the appointment of a Canadian representative apart from the 
English Ambassador, but the appointment of a Canadian as 
British Ambassador. 


4London, England. 
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THE REMEDIAL BILL 


HAVE stated that Tupper lived to see all the great prin- 

ciples for which he struggled, generally acclaimed in his 

own country before his death. This should be qualified 
in respect to the rights of the French Catholic minority in the 
Province of Manitoba. 

Perhaps it might be fairly said that even in this struggle 
his work did bear substantial fruit, since largely by the 
the influence of the authorities in Rome, Laurier was appar- 
ently able subsequently to placate his co-religionists in 
Manitoba. Tupper’s guiding principle, long before the ques- 
tion of Remedial Legislation arose, was expressed in a letter 
of his in 1878 to Senator Miller (a Roman Catholic), when he 
wrote: 

“T have long since come to the conclusion that Canada can only be 
made a prosperous country by making it united in heart, and that that 
can only be accomplished by removing all ground for any feeling of 


injustice on the part of any portion of the population, and you will 
always find me working heartily with you to that end.” 


By 1896 religion and politics had developed angry 
discussions. 

Tupper, then the leader of the dominant party, had to 
fight against former political friends (who were blinded by 
sectarian feelings), as well as against his political opponents 
whom he had so often defeated. 

The violence of the opposition is illustrated in “Hansard,” 
which records a collection of nearly all the vile and ineffective 
slanders that had been uttered from the beginning of his 


1This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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political life. These were used again in the attempt to drive 
Tupper from public life and so secure the defeat of Remedial 
Legislation. 

He had entered public life in 1855. So quickly did he ex- 
hibit his force that as early as in 1857 the above method of 
attack upon his political influence began. It mattered not 
that these slanders had been of no avail. The slanders born 
of a desire to injure were in 1896 belched out again and again 
under privilege of Parliament. 


The Montreal Gazette, on November 9th, 1907, wrote: 


“Always an object of strong political antagonism, his enemies on 
this occasion assailed him with a virulence that it had been thought 
belonged to a long-past age. His personal honour was impugned. His 
political purpose was distorted. He was represented as a creator of 
discord and a stirrer-up of racial and religious strife, ready to throw 
the country into dangerous turmoil for the sake of gratifying a selfish 
ambition. As a matter of fact, he stood at the time as the head of a 
party pledged before all the country to pursue a definite course in an 
anticipated situation and loyally fulfilling an obligation of honour. Sir 
Charles Tupper is a Protestant. He was the head of a party largely 
made up of Protestants. He appealed as head of his party to the 
Protestant people of Canada to give him a mandate by parliamentary 
action to re-establish a Catholic minority in Manitoba in, the school 
privileges which the highest tribunal in the Empire said had been 
taken away from them by a legislature which in the act disregarded 
scruples of loyal British subjects. That he fought to lose matters not 
at all. In time the full meaning of his attitude will be appreciated by 
all the country, as it is appreciated by much of it now. When it is 
appreciated, Sir Charles Tupper will be given credit as much for tolerance 
and broad-mindedness as he has always been given credit for courage 
and a patriotic desire to see his country advance.” 


Though this subject has been dealt with in Tupper’s “Life 
and Letters” and “Recollections of Sixty Years” it is neces- 
sary to refute (and this at some length, since the refutation 
serves to establish Tupper’s great characteristic—fidelity to 
principle) Sir John Willison’s misrepresentation of Tupper’s 
attitude made after his death, and to repel his suggestion 


*Hansard, Vol. 1 and 2, 1896. (First session.) 
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which is in effect that he was insincere in his advocacy of the 
rights of the Roman Catholie minority in Manitoba—in fact, 
was an opportunist. 


Willison’s perversion of history after Tupper’s death is as 
follows: 


“While Tupper was reorganizing the Cabinet, it was reported that 
Mr. B. B. Osler, K.C., had been offered the position of Minister of 
Justice. But when the reorganization was completed and the Cabinet 
announced, Mr. Osler’s name did not appear. I had not expected that 
he would enter the Cabinet, for he was opposed to Federal interference 
with the school legislation of Manitoba. If, however, he had accepted 
Sir Charles Tupper’s proposal that bill would have been abandoned. 
On his return from Ottawa after his interview with Tupper, he asked, 
by telephone, if he would see me at The Globe office. I suggested that 
he should allow me to go to his office. In the interview which followed, 
he stated that he had been offered the position of Minister of Justice 
by Sir Charles Tupper and had declined for only one reason. 1 sug- 
gested that no doubt the reason was that he could not defend the Reme- 
dial Bill before the country. He said, ‘No, I was not asked to do so. 
I had the positive assurance from the Prime Minister that he would 
abandon the bill if I would enter the government.’ When I recall this 
statement by Mr. Osler I cannot think that Tupper was happy in the 
position which he had inherited, and I wonder that he did not insist 
upon a modification of the Remedial Bill or a complete withdrawal of 
the challenge to Manitoba when he accepted the office of Prime Minister 
and set himself to reorganize and reunite the Conservative party, If 
he believed that the Remedial Bill was strategically unwise and consti- 
tutionally unsound, he should not have attempted to force it through 
Parliament. If he thought there was a constitutional obligation upon 
the Government to give such full measure of relief to the religious 
minority of Manitoba as the bill provided, he should not have bargained 
with Mr. Osler.’” 


In Tupper’s lifetime Sir John Willison did not question 
any of the facts as stated by the Montreal Gazette, which are 
as follows: 

“In 1896 he accepted the leadership of the Conservative party and 


the premiership of Canada. He went to the country and was defeated. 
A more honourable defeat never was sustained by a public man. In 


‘From ‘Reminiscences Political and Personal, XI—Race and Religion in Can- 
ada,” by Sir John Willison in The Canadian Magazine, March, 1919. 
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violation of solemn pledges, in direct affront of the spirit of the law, 
the political majority in Manitoba had taken away from the Roman 
Catholics certain privileges in connection with the education of their 
children, which the highest court to which a British subject can appeal 
had declared the Parliament of Canada could restore. Having as a 
minister and member of parliament been party to the granting of the 
privileges in question and to the giving of the pledges, Sir Charles 
Tupper, a Protestant—an ultra Protestant for that—asked Parliament to 
do what the Privy Council said it could do, and to remove the grievances 
of the religious minority of the Queen’s subjects. Parliament could not 
accomplish the task in the time it had to live, and Sir Charles Tupper 
and his colleagues appealed to the people. He was defeated, but it was 
without dishonour. When the passions raised by the issue are dead— 
and they are dying fast—the writer of Canada’s political record, in deal- 
ing with this matter, will give Sir Charles Tupper, and those who went 
down with him, credit, not alone for ideal toleration and courage, but 
for statesmanship that has established a precedent and made it sure 
that no persecuted minority will seek redress without some one in the 
majority standing forth to champion the weaker cause. The Conserva- 
tive party has reason to be proud of their defeat on such an issue, as 
they have reason to be proud of the man who led them in the struggle.’”” 


The evidence on record is happily a complete answer to 
Sir John Willison’s belated attack. 

No man was ever more faithful to a cause he once es- 
poused than Tupper. 

In “Life and Letters,” published in 1916 after his death, 
which brought an account of his life down to 1915 (the year 
in which he died), it was stated some had doubted whether, 
had he been in the Cabinet in 1895, he would have adopted the 
policy of Remedial Legislation at all. 

Evidence by his correspondence with me in April, 1895, 
before he had returned to Canada (published in the same 
volume), conclusively disposed of that point. 

Letters now in the Archives show how faithful he was to 
the principle of Remedial Legislation. I may refer to one 
dated May 15th, 1896, to H. S. Donaldson, in which he said: 

“There can be no question but that the Government of the country 
is under a solemn obligation to maintain the rights decided by the 

1From the Montreal Gazette, May 238, 1900. 
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Judicial Committee of the Queen’s Privy Council to appertain to the 
minority in Manitoba.” 


In fact, in a letter from Willison to Tupper, dated Janu- 
ary 25th, 1918, he observes: 


“It must be a great satisfaction to you to witness how time has 
justified your optimism and courage in days when few were optimists 
and not one had courage equal to yours. I marvel both at your vision 
and your courage. We have no other career in our history quite so 
remarkable or quite so fruitful.” 


The debate in the House of Commons in the session of 
1896, after the defeat of his government at the general elee- 
tion, records in his answer to Laurier the emphatic statement: 

“T would a thousand times rather fall in defence of the admitted 
rights of a weak minority of a race and religion not my own, than ride 
roughshod into power over the ruins of the constitution of my country 
and the denial of the just claims of a minority of my own race and 


faith at the behest of a majority who were trampling their dearest rights 
under their feet.” 


Up to this time, be it noted, no one of importance had 
attacked Tupper’s sincerity. 

Referring to Tupper’s manifesto in the elections of 1896 
The Week (Toronto),? published a criticism of the Toronto 
World, which read: 


“The only weak point in the manifesto is the Government’s determina- 
tion to go on with the Remedial Bill in the face of the strenuous 
opposition that has been developed in Ontario against the measure.” 


The Week added: 


“But it is difficult to see how the Government could do otherwise. 
They have committed themselves too deeply in the matter now to turn 
back. It is clear, too, that the Premier has no misgivings about the bill, 
for all the new Ministers he has taken into his Cabinet are extreme 
‘remedialists.’ ” 


During the elections of 1896, among election “dodgers” 


there was a rumour that Tupper had made an arrangement 


?This letter to be found in the Archives. 
2May 8, 1896. 
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with the leading Orangemen in Toronto, pledging himself not 
to introduce the Remedial Legislation in return for Orange 
support in Ontario. 

His telegram of June 21st, 1896, to Mr. Angers, of Quebec, 
stamped this as a “monstrous lie without a shadow of founda- 
tion.” He added: “I have everywhere in Ontario spoken as 
I spoke in Quebec, declaring that the Government would be 
unworthy of respect if it did not persistently pursue the 
policy outlined in my manifesto.” 

In discussing Laurier’s victory by a majority of thirty 
in the June elections of 1896, Tupper told the press in June 
of that year: “I have fought the fight with all the energy and 
ability I possess.” And again: “The fact that Ontario is all 
but evenly divided, and that the other provinces, excepting 
Quebec, gave the majority to the Government, is of great 
significance.” 

After quoting a declaration of Laurier in the Province of 
Quebec, which suggested that he would have recourse to con- 
stitutional means if means of conciliation failed in dealing 
with this subject, Tupper, speaking as leader of the Conserva- 
tives when in opposition, stated: 

“The same policy that it has maintained as a Government it will 
continue to maintain while in opposition. Mr. Laurier can, therefore, 
rely upon a hearty support from me in restoring the rights and privileges 
of the French Roman Catholic minority in Manitoba.”? 


Sir John Willison (though an able and experienced edi- 
tor) did not in Tupper’s lifetime question Tupper’s sincerity. 
It was not until after Tupper’s death that he attempted 
to do so. 

With reference to the statement to the effect* that Tupper 
was ready before the elections of 1896 to sacrifice his prin- 
ciple on Remedial Legislation, contrast his herculean efforts 
in the moribund parliament of 1896 to carry the bill based on 
justice to a Roman Catholic minority in Manitoba, along the 

This telegram to be found in the Archives. 


2“Tife and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper,’ Vol. IJ, pages 208-9. 
3See, in the Archives, my letter to the Globe, dated April 17, 1919. 
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lines of the decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, followed by his address to the electorate in June 
of that year. 

His efforts were not crowned with success, it is true, and 
he lost in the election which followed. He always realized 
he would lose the support of the bulk of the Orange party, 
and he did lose such leading supporters as Sproule, Wallace, 
McNeil and Weldon, who on every other point were heartily 
with him. 

Some of these men by their religious frenzy were induced 
to attack him from every point. Even an able man like Wel- 
don—up to that time a life-long enthusiastic admirer and 
supporter of Tupper, was induced to sneer at his efforts with 
regard to free schools in Nova Scotia, and attempted to rob 
him of what universal testimony now shows him to be 
entitled. 

Observe also his efforts, unrivalled even by men of fewer 
years, as he traversed the Dominion in the campaign of 1896,’ 
when he was Prime Minister, in support of the principle of 
Remedial Legislation. 

Also observe the testimony of the press. 


“A man of indomitable courage, in 1896, being pledged to the Reme- 
dial Bill, Sir Charles opened his campaign in Winnipeg, and carried 
the fiery cross half-way across the continent, winding up in Halifax. On 


iSome letters, such as Tupper’s letter to me of August 26, 1878, give some 
indication of his activity in the various election campaigns. These will be 
found in the Public Archives. In the “Life and Letters’ (Saunders). at page 
151 of Vol Il, there is a statement that during the campaign of 1891 Tupper 
travelled 3,722 miles between different points in Canada. As a matter of fact 
he travelled 5,706 miles in thirty-four days, with an average of 167 miles per 
day, so that, adding to that distance the mileage from London and back for 
the purpose of that campaign, he travelled no less than 13,552 miles from the 
time he started from England until the time he returned after the campaign. 
It is interesting to compare an entry in the diary of Tupper’s father (Rev. 
Charles Tupper) as to his activity in the ministry and as a travel- 
ling preacher: “As nearly as can be ascertained, while a Licentiate, 
from March 24th, 1816, to July 17th, 1817—-one year, three months, 
and twenty-four days—I travelled 4,000 miles, preached 350 sermons, 
attended seventy other religious or benevolent meetings, and made 750 family 
visits, usually reading the Scriptures, admonishing the families, or such as were 
present, and always praying with them. During the fifty years since my 
ordination, according to estimation founded on extensive memoranda, carefully 
noted, I have travelled—nearly all on horseback, or in a common vehicle— 
about 146,000 miles, preached 6,750 sermons, attended 3,430 other meetings 
almost invariably taking an active part in each), and made 11,250 family 
visits: making together since my entrance on the ministry about 150,000 miles 
travelled, 7,060 sermons preached, 4,000 other meetings attended, and 12,000 
family visits made. I have also delivered funeral discourses—numbered with the 
others—at or after the burial of 542 imdividuals, and admimistered baptism to 


552 persons.” 
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June 19th, of that year, Sir Charles addressed a great gathering in 
Massey Hall, the occasion being made noteworthy by the sudden de- 
cease of Hon. John Beverley Robinson, who expired at the door of 
the meeting, and the denunciation of the Remedial measure by E. F. 
Clarke and G. R. R. Cockburn’ during the evening.” 


Clarke and Cockburn on all other questions were ardent 
supporters of Tupper. 

One of the ablest of Irish Roman Catholics wrote after 
Tupper’s death: 


“When Sir Charles Tupper, as a last resort, was sent for, he was 
the leader of a forlorn hope. He was nothing if not courageous, and he 
accepted the post. When the dying Carteret was presented with the 
treaty of Paris to sign on his death-bed, he consoled himself and his 
colleague, by quoting the speech of Sarpedon in Homer: 

““Friend of my soul, were we to escape from this war, and then live 
on forever without old age or death, I should not fight among the fore- 
most nor should I send thee into the battle; but since a thousand fates 
of death await us, which mortal man may not escape—then let us go on!’ 

“It was thus with Sir Charles Tupper; he knew the fates were against 
him and he went forth to the fight. Defeat was inevitable. It was 
met with dignity.’”” 


So again the Parliamentary Librarian‘ in an article in 
the Montreal Gazette of April 4, 1914, in reviewing Tupper’s 
“Recollections of Sixty Years,” remarks: 


“That public life has few equals in colonial history—perhaps in Im- 
perial history. No man in the history of modern Canada has been so 
vigorous, so forceful, so far-seeing, so generally successful in carrying 
out a settled policy as Sir Charles Tupper. He was no mere seeker after 
casual opportunities. It was his singular gift to foresee what was likely 
to make Canada prosperous and powerful, and to have the courage to 
take the necessary steps to carry out his plans. He was not an Oppor- 
tunist but a Propagandist. He was never disposed to wait upon public 
opinion; he created it. He was not disposed to dally with a disunited 
party; he drove it into unity. 


1Two of Tupper’s life-long friends. 
"From Montreal Standard, October 30, 1915. 


’By M. J. Griffin, LL.D., C.M.G., Ottawa, in the Evening Mail, November G5 
1915. 


‘M. J. Griffin, LL.D., C.M.G. 
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and again: 


“That his efforts were crowned with success we know, at what cost 
to him in labour and anxiety and health we shall probably never know. 
He was not in the habit of counting the cost of great exertions for 
national objects. To accomplish such objects he risked at all times all 
his personal interests and ambitions; and indeed he expected all his per- 
sonal and political following to do the like; he had little use, and less 
respect, for men who were too timid or too selfish to take ereat risks for 
great objects as cheerfully and hopefully as himself. It was a great de- 
mand to make on his party; and it is much to their credit as a party 
that in general they gave him an ungrudging support. Some few of them 
thought themselves wiser than he in times of crisis previous to 1896. 
They paid the penalty of exclusion from power for many years, and 
political history from their own point of view will hardly excuse them. 
They have since recovered their powers of observation, and probably 
recognize that their most logical course is to follow the lines laid down 
for them by Macdonald and Tupper. ‘Non eadem est aetas, non mens,’ 
but old Sir Charles has still some wisdom to impart, and there are many 
people of age and experience who feel that the secrets of Canada’s future 
are to be found in the history of his past.” 


Dr. Griffin concludes by saying: 


“Earlier or later, that career.is one of the most remarkable in the 
colonial history of Great Britain. There have been many men who have 
remained long in public life. There is not one of whom it can be said 
that he originated and completed so many great undertakings, and so 
deeply impressed himself on the history of his country, as Sir Charles 
Tupper.” 


In substance, so far as the issue was Remedial Legislation 
or relief for the Roman Catholics of Manitoba, Tupper’s de- 
feat was in reality a victory. The majority against him in 
Quebec was not obtained on that issue, but was due to 
the appeal made to the French Roman Catholics to support 
the French Roman Catholic leader in preference to the Eng- 
lish Protestant leader. They were told also that Laurier 
would certainly look after their religious rights better than 
a Protestant. In other words, the vote of the majority of 
the French was for Frenchmen, and the religious question 
being submerged, the majority of the French voters voted on 
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the race issue. The large minority of the French vote shows, 
however, that many French Roman Catholics rose superior 
to appeals to race. 

Tupper’s whole political life proves that he fought con- 
sistently and ever for principles in which he believed, no 
matter what expediency might suggest. 

Fortunately, when Sir John Willison’s imputation of in- 
sincerity or worse was made (and that, as I have remarked, 
after Tupper’s death), I was in a position to expose the slan- 
der, as shown in the Archives.! 

The time for Sir John Willison to have made the state- 
ment surely was in Tupper’s lifetime. He had abundant 
opportunity. 

Sir John Willison was editor of the Toronto Daily News 
when Tupper, taking umbrage at certain observations as to 
the reason for his defeat, wrote that very paper under date 
of November 29th, 1904. He referred to his efforts “to main- 
tain the constitution of our country as decided by the highest 
tribunal of the Empire.”? 

No question was then raised as to Tupper’s sincerity. 

On November 7th, 1905, writing to the Manitoba Free 
Press on the subject of the Remedial Bill, Tupper concluded 
as follows: 

“The Conservative party in the Dominion have never been for or 
against separate schools. They have simply maintained the constitution 
of the country, which declares that education is entirely controlled by 
the local legislatures of the provinces, save and except where rights once 
given by a province to a minority cannot be taken away, in which case 
the duty of restoring them devolves upon the federal parliament. That 
duty was imposed in 1895 by the decision of the highest legal tribunal 
in the empire. The Conservative party stood by the constitution then 


at a great party sacrifice and they are standing by it now irrespective of 
the consequences. 


Attention may also be called to a further letter of Tupper 


1See also letter to Globe written by me, April 17, 1919. 
This letter to be found in the Anchives. 
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to the Toronto Daily News? in which, among other things, he 
wrote: 


“Have you forgotten that notwithstanding Sir Wilfrid Laurier ob- 
tained power by joining the Orangemen in the House of Commons in the 
most persistent obstruction to the measure introduced to give the relief 
to the Catholics of Manitoba to which the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council of the Empire declared they were entitled under our 
constitution, and thus defeated the wishes of a large majority of the 
House on the ground that Manitoba must not be coerced, and after- 
wards securec. the support of Quebec by declaring that his objection to 
my bill was that it was not strong enough and declaring that if he 
obtained power he would bring a measure that would give the Catholics 
their rights in all their entirety.” 


4December 10th, 1912. 
*This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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DEFENCE 


HE QUESTION of Canadian contribution for 
Imperial Defence has been much discussed in past 
years as well as since Tupper’s death. 

History shows that the object of the early Colonial Policy 
of Great Britain was not so much to establish communities 
for revenue purposes as to increase the carrying trade of the 
United Kingdom. The increase of the navy was due to this 
and the United Kingdom has been well repaid for this vast 
expenditure. 


Oxford’s Professor of Political Economy in 1861 in 
“Colonization and Colonies” makes the above fairly clear. 
(Particular reference to pages 586-89 may be made in that 


work.) A quotation from page 237 is useful in this 
connection : 


““By the war of 1739 (said Lord Sheffield), which may be truly called 
an American contest, we incurred a debt of upwards of £31,000,000; 
and by the war of 1755, we incurred a further debt of £71,500,000; and 
by the war of the revolt we have added to both these debts nearly 
£100,000,000 more. And thus we have expended a far larger sum in 
defending and retaining our colonies than the value of all the merchan- 
dise we have ever sent them.’ This, however, is rhetoric rather than 
argument; it is hard to set down as expenditure occasioned by our 
colonies, sums of which by far the greater part was spent to gratify 
our own pugnacity. 

“But this is a digression from my present subject; though it can 
hardly be considered an inapposite one, when it is remembered how large 
a portion of our wars of the last century were undertaken chiefly with 
the view of protecting and strengthening that very trade with our 
colonies which, I have endeavoured to show you, we were crippling and 
injuring all the while by the manifold restraints of our prohibitive 
system.” 
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In connection with the above quotation there is a footnote 
as follows: 


“(1861) Imperial expenditure on the colonies by Parliamentary re- 
turn of 1857, £4,115,000. But this included the whole of the convict 
expenditure, as well as the military marine, etc., and is, therefore, of 
not much use for our purpose. It may, however, be said that the civil 
expenditure of Great Britain on account of her colonies is now confined 
to the salaries of some West India governors, and the maintenance of 
one or two trifling settlements which do not pay their expenses. Her 
total military expenditure, on account of the colonies, is estimated by 
Messrs. Hamilton, Godley, and Elliott, in 1857-8, at £3,600,000: (Report 
of Committee on Expense of Military Defences in the Colonies, 1859); 
but this very large return includes several charges, such as transport and 
freight, ‘proportion of departmental expense,’ ete., not heretofore brought 
into account. From this sum should be deducted about £1,100,000 for 
the Mediterranean and other garrisons not properly colonial. Out of 
the residue, £2,500,000, £800,000 were absorbed by the Cape Colony 
alone. See, on this head, some remarks in subsequent lectures.’” 


Erroneous opinions existed with respect to Tupper’s 
views. He was by no means alone in the policy he advocated. 

He was not only familiar with the opinions of such writers 
as Merivale, but also with the negotiations between the 
Mother Country and the colonies under the head of defence. 
In 1862 the British House of Commons resolved without a 
division that “colonies exercising the rights of self-govern- 
ment ought to undertake the main responsibility of providing 
for their own internal order and security, and ought to assist 
in their own external defence.” It has been said by the Right 
Hon. Sir C. B. Adderley in his book “Colonial Policy and 
History” that thenceforward the principle embodied in the 
above resolution was adopted by every successive adminis- 
tration as the settled policy of the Empire. 

Nevertheless, in particular the records show that just pre- 
vious to the formation of the Dominion of Canada repre- 
sentatives of Upper and Lower Canada—delegates to Great 
Britain—reported : 

“We pointed out that while fully recognizing the necessity and pre- 


1Lectures on Colonization and Colonies by Herman Merivale, A.M., Professor 
of Political Economy, Oxford (New Edn. 1861, page 237). 
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pared to provide for such a system of defence as would restore confidence 
in our future at home and abroad, the best ultimate defence for British 
America was to be found in the increase of her population as rapidly 
as possible and the husbanding of our resources to that end, and in thus 
claiming it as a right we ventured to suggest that by enabling us to throw 
open the North-Western Territories to free settlement and by aiding us 
in enlarging our canals and promoting internal production, etc., and by 
promoting an exterior plan of immigration from Europe into the un- 
settled portion of our Dominion—permanent settlers would be more 
quickly, surely and economically secured than by any other means.’ 

“The fact is, that English colonial policy has followed a course of 
events very much springing out of each other, of irresistible sequence, 
and little varied, except in one great revolution, by ministerial 
idiosyncrasy. 

“T recollect the late Mr. Ellice, who knew more on this subject than 
most of his contemporaries, remarking to me that there were three 
periods in the history of our colonial policy. In the first, we left colonies 
to govern themselves; but attempted to make them by commercial regu- 
lations subservient to our interests at home. In the second, by tamper- 
ing with their self-government, we lost those colonies, and sought to 
hold others more firmly by governing them from home; taking no service 
from them, but their expenses upon, ourselves. In the third, the prin- 
ciple of colonial self-government recovered itself, leaving, however, the 
expenses still on our hands, which we are only beginning now to throw 
off. The normal current of colonial history is perpetual assertion of the 
right to self-government.’” 


At the time of the delegation in 1865 the home authorities 
maintained troops, forts and dockyards at various points in 
British North America. 

An arrangement was reached in Palmerston’s day whereby 
“Canada” (Upper and Lower Canada) was to spend a mil- 
lion dollars on its militia annually as a fair contribution, 
without withdrawal of British troops. 

Subsequently, after the Dominion was formed, Canada 
adopted a “Militia Act” which provided for the annual drill 
of far more than the original number required. 


‘Macdonald, Cartier, Brown and Galt to Monck, July 18, 1865; Rep. Pa. 1868, 
No. 63. 


*From “The Colonial Policy of Lord Russell’s Administration and of Subse- 
quent Colonial History,” by the Right Hon. Sir C. B. Adderley, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
(twenty-eight years in parliament). 
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Canada also instituted and still maintains a first-class 
military school. Graduates from this establishment have 
served with great distinction in the British army, as well as 
in the Canadian forces. 

After the Imperial authorities withdrew British soldiers 
from Canada, Canada took over in 1905 the forts and dock- 
yards and manned and maintained them. 

Canada also constructed graving docks (she is now con- 
structing one of the largest in the world), and organized a 
permanent force both of artillery, cavalry, infantry and 
mounted police. All of these forces did splendid service in 
the Great War. 

Canada also built a transcontinental railway, as already 
discussed from the point of Empire utility. 

Tupper’s ideas of defence were along these lines: 

While the expenditure on the British navy and army inci- 
dentally serves Canada, Canada’s expenditure on many other 
matters, including military service, incidentally serves the 
Empire. 

Canada’s expenditures concern the consolidation and de- 
velopment of British interests in Canada—over half a vast 
continent. 

Lavish expenditures have been made by Canada on really 
Imperial concerns as well as Canadian, such as railways, 
mercantile cruisers and graving docks. 

Every railway we have built, every ship constructed, every 
canal opened is a contribution to the strength and benefit of 
the Empire—how well this was illustrated in the Great War! 

Great Britain does not maintain a ship, a sailor, nor a 
soldier, solely on account of Canada, in fact, she would re- 
quire even more if Canada was not a part of the Empire 
affording coaling stations, etc. 

Tupper had abundant support for such views. Lord 
Salisbury, speaking as to “Ships, Colonies and Commerce” at 
Exeter in 1892, said: 


“What is it that gives to this little island its commanding position? 
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Why is it that fleets from every nation—from every quarter of the 
globe—come into your ports; that the products of countless regions 
are subject to your industry; and that the manufactures in which the 
industry of your people compete are carried to the farthest corners of 
the globe? What is it that gives to you that privileged position? It 
is that your flag floats over populations far more numerous, and regions 
far vaster than your own, and that upon the dominion of your sovereign 
the sun never sets.” 


At the Dominion Day banquet at the Windsor Hotel, com- 
memorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of Confederation, 
Lord Brassey proposed the toast to the Army and Navy and 
Auxiliary Forces, and in the course of his Speech said: 

“Sometimes it is asserted that Canada has not done much for the 
naval strength of the Empire. I totally dissent from that on the ground 
urged a few minutes ago by Mr. Tupper (now Sir CO. H. Tupper) in his 
able speech. Canada has by her splendid mercantile fleet, which ranks 
among the very largest, and by rearing a sturdy band of fishermen num- 
bering some 50,000 men, furnished the Empire with latent, but still very 
real, resources to which in a time of great national emergency we should 
confidently appeal, and, we know, not appeal in vain.” 


See also Tupper’s article published in the NV ineteenth Cen- 
tury, April, 1892, on “How to Federate the Empire.” This 
has been reprinted in his “Recollections of Sixty Years,” at 
page 277 et seq. 

In 1895 opinion in Great Britain became greatly exercised 
upon the subject of the defence of the Empire. 

It has been observed that. England’s policy largely left 
her colonies to work out their own Salvation, and with a 
Sparse population scattered over a continent to devise the 
ways and means for consolidation of British interests in 
North America and so to strengthen the Empire. 

Under these circumstances, colonial co-operation in the 
maintenance of an Imperial navy became a difficult political 
question. 

Had England assisted colonial development by preference 
to colonial products, Canada, by its consequent speedy de- 
velopment of the great North-West granary and settlement 
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of the country, would have been enabled and ready willingly 
to have contributed largely to a fund for Imperial defence. 
The arguments which largely influenced Tupper in oppos- 
ing an obligatory annual and direct contribution by Canada 
to the navy at that period are fairly summed-up in an edi- 
torial of the London Times. It is interesting also to note 


what at this time English public opinion seemed to be on 
the question of defence: 


“Wherever the ultimate control of the British navy resides, there 
in the last resort will the whole power and influence of the British 
Empire be concentrated. At present that control resides in the Cabinet. 
To transfer it to a Federal Council would shatter the whole fabric of 
the British constitution from top to bottom, would dislocate every one 
of our international relations, and change the issues of British policy all 
over the world.” 

“The navy exists primarily for the defence, security, and prosperity 
of the United Kingdom. The defence, security and prosperity of the 
United Kingdom depend on a world-wide maritime commerce. If, solely 
for the sake of argument, we assume for a moment that no single colony 
retains its connection with the mother country, it by no means follows 
that the cost of the naval defence of the United Kingdom, with its 
world-wide maritime interests, would be reduced to any appreciable ex- 
tent. . . . It is true that the British navy, while securing the im- 
munity of our own shores from assault and the freedom of our com- 
mercial communications, also shields the colonies from serious mari- 
time aggression. But our own maritime interests are so vast, so vital 
and so ubiquitous that the incidental defence of the colonies becomes, 
as it were, a by-product of our multitudinous commercial activities, and 
adds little or nothing to the necessity and inevitable cost of the defensive 
functions discharged by the British navy in the direct interests of the 
United Kingdom. Thus the gratuitous defence of the colonies by the 
British navy is perhaps the strongest bond of Imperial union that could 
be devised, because the colonies obtain an appreciable advantage at 
little or no appreciable cost to the Mother Country. It is certain that 
the colonies would be less secure if they could no longer rely on the 
protection of the navy; it is by no means certain that the cost of the 
naval defence of the United Kingdom and its commerce would be materi- 
ally diminished if the navy were relieved of the responsibility of defend- 
ing the colonies. . . . If we are superior to our possible enemies 
at sea, the colonies are safe; if we are not superior to our possible 
enemies at sea, the United Kingdom is not safe. In these circumstances, 
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while we might gladly welcome a voluntary contribution from the colonies 
towards the cost of naval defence as an earnest of Imperial sympathy 
and unity, we should certainly hesitate to demand it in the form of a 
tax or a tribute, or to invite the colonies to share our indefeasible re- 
sponsibility for the control and disposition of the British navy.” 


Tupper’s idea of feasible and practical additional naval 
aid was a provision by Canada for a fast steamship service, 
useful in peace and serviceable in war. 

At the Imperial and Colonial Conference in London in 
1902 it was suggested by the British Government that Canada 
should contribute in money direct to the Imperial navy and 
maintain an Imperial reserve force for service outside of the 
Dominion. It was and is by some charged in Canada, that 
it is unfair to expect the British tax-payer to continue to 
bear the whole cost of the navy which guards our tonnage and 
interests in common with those of the United Kingdom. 

In The Times of October 19th, 1895, the answer to this 


view was put in this way: 


“In the first place, we may repeat what we said on Tuesday, that 
‘it must be clearly and without hesitation admitted that adequate naval 
defence of the United Kingdom and its world-wide commerce involves 
the defence of the colonies also; that, in fact, the maritime defence of 
the colonies is a by-product of that naval supremacy which is vital to 
our very existence as a nation.’ We can, for this reason, give no sup- 
port whatever to any appeal to colonial sentiment and opinion, which is 
founded, directly or indirectly, on the supposed requirements of local 
maritime defence. . . . In point of fact the maritime defence of 
the colonies adds little or nothing to the burden which the British tax- 
payer must bear in his own paramount interests, even if no colonies 
were in question. Our maritime commerce is the very life-blood of the 
nation. In order to maintain its circulation unimpaired in time of war, 
the British navy must be in strategic command of all the seas of the 
world. The United Kingdom has thus the strongest possible motive— 
that of self-preservation—for maintaining a naval defence adequate to 
its needs, and, as the greater includes the less, a naval defence adequate 
to the needs of the United Kingdom and its commerce is more than 
equal to the local maritime defence of all parts of the Empire. 
But, inasmuch as the maritime security of the colonies is necessarily in- 


a 


IThe Times, September 7th, 1895. 
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volved in an adequate naval defence of the United Kingdom and its com- 
merce, the control and disposition of the latter must always remain un- 
conditionally in the hands of the responsible government of the United 
Kingdom.” 


Lord Lorne, writing to Tupper on December 21st, 1896, 
expressed the view “that defence is the first thing to be 
thought of” (in connection with tariff arrangements between 
Canada and the Mother Country), “and that if the measures 
for defence involve more expenditure than the colonies can 
conveniently bear, any extra expenditure should be raised by 
certain dues levied against outsiders. But these should be 
arranged with the Mother Country by degrees, a certain small 
specific demand first being made; and then bit by bit the 
structure of an Inter-Empire fund can be raised.” 

It was stated in “The British Empire—Past, Present and 
Future” (1909—edited by A. F. Pollard, M.A., published by 
“The League of the Empire”), at pages 736, 737 and 740: 

“The geographical fact that England was an island state and could 
only be reached by the sea compelled the English people early in their 
history to devote to their navy the same care which other states gave 
to their armies. 


“The command of the sea rests upon naval force, but naval force, in 
its turn, is dependent to some degree upon bases and positions where 
coal can be obtained, without which the modern ship is helpless. No 
really trustworthy means of rapidly transferring coal from a collier to 
a large or small warship at sea has as yet been invented, and until such 
is perfected or the use of oil fuel becomes general, coaling stations are 
necessary. The immense difficulties confronting a navy without such 
stations were seen in 1904-5, when the Russian Baltic fleet made its 
voyage to the Far East. But for the help which that fleet received from 
France and but for the use of the French coaling stations, the Russian 
ships could never have reached Japan. In wars of the future it is not 
likely that such assistance will be given by a neutral to a combatant. 


“The links in the chains of coaling stations, naval bases and colonies 
which bind together the British Empire, facilitate its naval operations 
and protect its trade routes, may be considered in four divisions: (1) the 


’This letter will be found in the Archives. 
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Mediterranean, (2) the Atlantic, (3) the Indian Ocean and (4) the 
Pacific, while (5) the submarine cables which connect them will demand 
a few words in conclusion.” 


Even with the advantages the Dominions afford, the 
Admiralty required recently a vast expenditure for a further 
naval base at Singapore. This was vetoed by the Labour 
Government—but may it not be claimed that but for the 
bases in British Columbia and in the Australian Dominion, 
the expenditure would be considered even more essential for 
British trade? Even So, this appropriation for the Singapore 
base has been provided for by the Baldwin Government. 

Lord Dufferin, after a visit to Chicago and Detroit, said 
that in Canada we were essentially a democratic people; that 
nothing would content us unless the popular will could exer- 
cise an immediate and complete control over the executive 
of the country; that the ministers who conducted the govern- 
ment were but a Committee of Parliament, which was itself 
an emanation from the constituencies, and that no Canadian 
would be able to breathe freely if he thought that the persons 
administering the affairs of his country were removed beyond 
the supervision and contact of our own legislative assemblies. 

Mr. Chamberlain in addressing the Colonial Conference, 
1902, advocated “a fair distribution of the burdens of the 
Empire” and he said: “The responsibilities must be recipro- 
cal and must be shared in common.” 

It was the Secretary of State for War who urged the 
adoption of the resolution, which reads as follows: 

“That it is desirable to have an Imperial reserve force formed in 
each of His Majesty’s Dominions over the seas for service in case of 
emergency outside the Dominion or colony in which such reserve is 
formed. The limits within which such reserve force may be employed 
outside the colony wherein it ig raised to be defined by the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments at the time such reserve is formed, and to be in 
accordance with any law in force for the time being respecting the same. 
The cost of maintaining and equipping such Imperial reserve force to 
be defrayed in such proportion and manner as may be agreed upon be- 
tween the Imperial and Colonia] Governments.” 

1Toronto Globe, 1874. 
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Writing to me on January 14th, 1903, Tupper, referring 
to the general election in 1891 and communications with the 
United States, wrote: 

“Had the policy pressed by Mr. Chamberlain at the recent conference 
been in operation in Canada in 1891, we would have been badly beaten 


and Canada would now be on the high road to annexation, if not already a 
portion of the United States.’” 


He referred in support of his view to the announcement 
of the Duke of Devonshire, the Chairman of the Colonial 
Defence Committee, composed of representatives of the 
Admiralty, the War Office and the Colonial Office, made in 
1899 at Eastbourne, as President of the British Empire 
League, supporting the position that he had always taken in 
this matter. 

The view that obtains generally in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment is that until some practicable scheme can be devised 
whereby Canada can share in Imperial government consis- 
tently with the principles of self-government, Canada should 
devote her financial means to internal development and inter- 
nal defence, fast steamers, etc., so that in an emergency she 
might render voluntary aid from a greatly strengthened and 
loyal country. 

For this policy the history of the Great War affords abun- 
dant justification. 

Can we settle this vast continent if we announce that in 
addition to these responsibilities we are to increase our ex- 
penditures on forts, land defences, naval reserves and, in 
addition, contribute an appreciable sum to a navy over which 
we have no control and in connection with Imperial policies 
in which we have no potent voice? 

It has been indicated that such views in Tupper’s time 
were largely supported by statesmen and by leading journals 
in Great Britain. 

For any emergency which threatened the Empire Tupper 


1This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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was ever ready to urge Canadian support by men and money 
for the Empire’s needs. 

But to his last days, in the interest of the unity of the 
Empire, while founded as it is on the principle of self-govern- 
ment in its Dominions, he was opposed to the idea that the 
Home authorities should fix, or any body of representatives 
other than those in the Canadian Parliament should attempt 
to bind Canada to the expenditure of Canadian money an- 
nually or otherwise according to any mandate of the home 
government, or under its control. 

At the outset of the discussion of a Canadian naval policy 
involving payment to the home government, Tupper was 
impressed by the fact that Canada with a small population 
had not only provided for its defence in accordance with, and 
far beyond the compact with Lord Palmerston prior to Con- 
federation, but had by the expenditure of many millions af- 
forded the Imperial Government a further route to India 
and the East. 

He was obsessed with the idea that in so far as Canada was 
Strengthened (as a fact, at great cost), the Empire was 
strengthened accordingly. 

To put at a particular period of Canada’s history a greater 
permanent burden would in his opinion involye a fatal 
blunder. 

He was therefore stoutly opposed to large obligatory and 
annual burdens over and above those which had been ar- 
ranged originally between the Motherland and Canada as 
her share of defence. There were other means of defence 
than to pay cash to the Imperial navy. 

His idea without doubt was that if Canadians were obli- 
gated to contribute specified and large sums of money annu- 
ally to matters of defence outside the control of Canada, the 
disintegration of the Empire might result, especially without 
any arrangement being made as to preferential trade. 

Moreover, he was stoutly opposed to any scheme of federa- 
tion which involved taxation without adequate representa- 
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tion, and maintained that any representation in the British 
Parliament would practically mean taxation of Canada by 
that Parliament, in which Canada’s voice would at best be 
inarticulate, and the experience in the old colonies of 1776 
might well be repeated in Canada.* 

Sir John Colomb—an admiral at one time—in later years 
vigorously sneered at Canada’s lack of contribution to the 
navy. In 1880, however, he had dealt with the Pacific Ocean 
and possible war. He then pointed out his views, which may 
be summarized as follows: 


“The danger to Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, and Hong Kong, if no 
time to reach them with English troops: the Pacific Railway effectually 
settles the question of time—shortened by months. British Columbia, 
the North Pacific base, is the place for the coal supply for the British 
Pacific squadron; British Columbia is an outwork agent, advance of 
Russia. It holds a pistol to the head of San Francisco, upbraids the 
Empire for not connecting British Columbia with the Atlantic—a work 
of immense value in war. Vital to our Imperial life in half the world. 
Australia’s fate might hang on a naval action fought near Vancouver 
Island. (‘C.P.R. of vast importance to us at home.’) The Imperial 
butcher’s and baker’s market lies between the Rockies and the Red 
River. The railway an Imperial question.” 

“The Colonial Empire of Great Britain occupies the best strategic 
positions in nearly every quarter of the world, and the possession of any 
portion of it by a foreign power would be a constant menace to the 
safety of its other parts.” 


It was said of the C.P.R. in England in 1886: 


“Tts chief value to this country is, that it offers an alternative line 
which we can use or not as we may please.” 


Tupper, speaking at Windsor Hall, Montreal, said: 


“TE spoke at Quebec on the 23rd of February, and on the 3rd of 
April, in the British House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain repeated that 
which the Globe had denounced as a laugh at Imperialism on my part. 


1S9ee among other references Tupper to Professor Kierstead, February 16th, 
1900, and Tupper to Borden, November 20, 1909, in the Archives. 


2Colomb on “Defence of Great and Greater Britain, 1880,” pages 124-131. 


3Ryom an introduction to “Britannic Confederation” (A Series of Papers by 
Admiral Sir John Colomb, etc.), by Arthur Silva White, Secretary and Editor, 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 


4The Times, October 25th, 1886. 
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A rather weak-minded member of the House of Commons had advocated 
such a scheme of Imperial representation, and Mr. Chamberlain laughed 
him to scorn. He said: ‘Do you suppose the free men of Canada would 
barter away their right to their own independent management of their 
own, affairs for the sake of a paltry representation in the British House 
of Commons?” 


Writing to the Halifax Herald on December 8th, 1909, 
at a time when danger to British naval supremacy was not so 
alarming as in later years, Tupper said: 


“I gave in that letter (to The Times) my reasons for not being able 
to understand the demand for dreadnoughts. So eminent an authority 
as Lord Charles Beresford had declared that local naval cruisers to 
defend the trade routes in times of war were a better means of pro- 
moting the security of the Empire than gifts of dreadnoughts to the 
Imperial Government.” 


The following from a newspaper published after Tupper’s 
death is of interest in connection with his views as to practical 
aid for the Navy: 


“Sir CHarues’ Foresicut. 


“The damage wrought by a German raider in the Atlantic during 
the past ten days has again brought forcibly to mind the need of a fleet 
of fast cruisers with a naval base on this side, of a colonial cruiser navy 
in fact. In view of this it is interesting to read in the Family Herald 
and Weekly Star of October 1st, 1895, the following paragraph, dated 
London, September 24: 

“‘Sir Charles Tupper strongly disapproved of the new attempt to 
induce the British Government to ask for colonial money in support 
of the Imperial navy. He believes it would be a better way to protect 
the Empire in time of war, and encourage inter-Imperial trade in peace, 
to place four vessels like the Teutonic on the Canadian-British Atlantic 
route. These ships, he points out, would be convertible into war cruisers 
if placed under the British Admiralty subsidies. This view is being 
strongly urged upon Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and the other Ministers.’ 

“It must be remembered that Sir Charles reiterated similar views 
in his famous letter to Sir Robert Borden in 1909, and there is no rea- 
son for believing that he ever changed his opinion. The Tory party 
once had leaders possessed of wisdom and vision. Now 2” 


‘Extract from Montreal Gazette, September Dd LI OO! 
2This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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The Duke of Argyll, writing to Tupper on July 2nd, 1909, 
expressed the opinion that “drilling of seamen in gunnery on 
a ship or shore may become a useful naval co-operation on 
Canada’s part. Heavy expenditure cannot be faced.” 

From the time the policy of Inter-Imperial Preferential] 
Trade was launched, Tupper was of the opinion that under 
such a policy the colonies could well afford to make volun- 
tary and liberal contributions to the navy, but that if the tax- 
payers in the Motherland pursued a policy which retarded 
the development of Canada—and so did not assist in peopling 
the prairies—the Motherland should wait until conditions 
changed before asking for further contributions to the Home 
Government for Imperial defence. 

In his view, by means of “one-sided” free-trade, British 
exporters had for years been contributing to the construction 
of the German fleet. 

Sir Frederick Pollock advocated Imperial Federation— 
which involved taxation of the colonies. In a memo. on this 
subject (which may have been printed, but which I think 
is interesting) I found Tupper’s notes. These have been 
placed in the Archives. 

Writing to my brother, Tupper, under date of April 23, 
1907, wrote: 

“We are having stirring times here in connection with the Imperial 
Conference. Sir Fred. Pollock on his return from Canada joined the 
B.E. League—got on the Council—the League endorsed his views. 
When the Council met to consider the annual report with Lord Selborne 
in the chair, I took exception to two or three pages of twaddle on the 
subject. At the congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire 
Mr. Drage moved a resolution in favour of it, which I opposed, and 
it was withdrawn. At a recent meeting of the Council of the League 
Sir John Cockburn moved a resolution to send a letter to the Confer- 
ence endorsing Pollock’s scheme which had been approved to some ex- 
tent by a number of persons in the Tvmes and objected to by me in 
the enclosed letter. The meeting was held in Chamber of the Commons 
with Lord Derby in the chair. A large number of members were pres- 
ent. I spoke for twenty minutes against it and Pollock replied. Lord 

iThis letter to be found in the Archives. 
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Knutsford came out strongly in support of my views and was followed 
by Sir John Kimber, Bonar Law, M.P., Sir F. Young, General Laurie, 
ete., all with me, and Lord Derby expressed a strong opinion that the 
motion should be withdrawn, which was done—Deacon, the Premier of 
Australia, had long ago committed himself on the subject and had to 
press it in the Conference. I had prepared an article on “The Empire 
Problem” for the Nineteenth Century and After, but as it will not come 
out until May ist I sent Laurier last F riday, as the question of the title 
and composition of the Conference and the Secretariat were to be de- 
cided on Saturday, a draft of that portion of my article on those points, 
all of which were settled as I had advised. Pollock’s scheme was knocked 
into a cocked hat. To-day I have sent Laurier a draft of the portion re- 
lating to defence, as that question comes up at the Conference to-morrow 
and some of the members are weak. Nous verrons!’” 


In 1909 Tupper signalized his eighty-eighth birthday by 
the publication of an article on the “Unity and Defence of 
the Empire” in the Nineteenth Century. He urged strongly 
that while there was a diversity of opinion on the question of 
colonial co-operation in Empire defence, there should be con- 
centration on what was immediately practicable, namely, to 
knit the Dominions together by fast steamship services, and 
while the Dominions were making their own plans for local 
defence or building their naval cruisers, there should be union 
in steamship communication by quickening and rendering 
more efficient our present means of communication, so provid- 
ing the means of keeping open the trade routes in times of 
war. 

Tupper called attention to Imperial policy so far as it 
ignored the shortest route from America to England and 
noted that the British Government had loaned the Cunard 
Steamship Company £2,600,000 for the construction of the 
Mauritania and Lusitania, running between Britain and a 
foreign port. 

Writing to me on August 8th, 1909, he wrote: 

“{ think when you read the account of the banquet to Sir J oseph 
Ward in the Times of August 7th, you will agree with the line taken in 
the Commons by Canada—Lord Onslow says truly that to follow New 

*This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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Zealand’s example Canada would have to provide siz dreadnoughts! 
Our position is quite different from that of New Zealand, and Earl 
Grey told England at the Dominion Day banquet that Canada had done 
more for the defence of the Empire than a gift of twenty dreadnoughts; 
and he was right. Why should Canada come to the rescue of a Govern- 
ment who boasted they had “banged and bolted the door in the faces” 
of the representatives of all the self-governing colonies when they urged 
a policy that would make foreign countries provide the means to build 
dreadnoughts? . . . ” 


Writing to the Montreal Star and adverting to the posi- 
tion that he had taken as to the work Canada had’ done to 
promote the defence of the Empire, he complained that that 
paper in its issue of the 1st of November, 1909, was en- 
deavouring to belittle the greatest efforts ever achieved by 
a population of four millions. 

He stated that he could afford to bear the jibe when he 
was sustained by the Governor-General of Canada who, at the 
Dominion Day banquet on the Ist of July, 1909, declared that 
the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway had done 
more for the defence of the Empire than the gift of twenty 
dreadnoughts could do. 

He referred also with delight to the Commons of Canada 
being unanimously pledged to vigorously proceed with the 
construction of a Canadian navy on the lines which the ln- 
perial Government had decided was better calculated to pro- 
vide for the security of the Empire than the construction of 
dreadnoughts.* 

Mr. Richard Jebb (a distinguished English journalist), 
writing Tupper from London on October 21st, 1909, expressed 
his entire agreement with Tupper’s opinion that it would have 
been better to have utilized the “Dreadnought” outburst in 
the Dominions to accomplish, in the first instance, the all-red 
project of steamship communication, incidentally providing 
vessels of some naval value.* 

On the 6th of December, 1909, Borden acknowledged an 

1This letter to be found in the Archives. 
2Ditto. 
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open letter from Tupper, dated November 20th, 1909, which 
was widely published. In this Tupper discussed the history 
of the relations of Canada and the Empire; approved the ar- 
rangement between the Dominion and Imperial Governments 
so far as known; defined the policy as involving and securing 
“uniformity” in the naval forces of the Empire, in the design 
and construction of the ships and the training of officers and 
men." 

The naval policy had not been bruught down at that time 
and Borden in his letter referred to the fact that public opin- 
ion had not become crystallized even in the English-speaking 
provinces, “and there are many diverse and some exceedingly 
curious currents of opinion.” 

The situation in Quebec was discouraging, the younger 
generation of French Canadians being opposed to any con- 
tribution whatever for the defence of the Empire (though 
many valiant sons of Quebec afterwards gave their lives in 
the Great War). 

Writing on the 18th of December, 1909, to Sir Hugh 
Graham (now Lord Atholstan), Tupper took his paper to 
task with respect to certain statements. He denied that he 
ever suggested that the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was “a finally final settlement of Canada’s contribu- 
tion to the defence of the Empire.” 

He claimed that so far as his alleged support to the Liberal 
party in connection with the naval programme was concerned, 
it would be found that he had never hesitated to support them 
where the interests of Canada demanded it. 

He went on to say: 


“But in this case I am not supporting Sir Wilfrid Laurier,’ but 


This letter to be found in the Archives, also printed in Longley’s“ Life of 
Tupper,’”’ at page 280. 


*This refers to a resolution adopted after a discussion in the session of 1899, 
where Mr. (now Sir George E.) Foster had moved a resolution and Laurier 
had moved a further one in amendment which was finally accepted and unanim- 
ously adopted after changes had been made and accepted. lLaurier’s amended 
and accepted resolution reads as follows: 

“This House fully recognizes the duty of the people of Canada, as they 
increase in numbers and wealth, to assume in larger measure the responsibilities 
in national defence. 

“The House is of opinion that under the present constitutional relations be- 
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the policy of the whole House of Commons on a question which I consider 
above and beyond party. Many of the strongest Conservatives, for whom 
I entertain the profoundest respect, believe that it is our duty to pre- 
sent one or two dreadnoughts to the Imperial Government. I think 
they are wrong, and that the declaration that England is unable to 
defend herself is calculated to do much mischief in Germany and else- 
where.” 


And again: 


“While England, which pays less than any other nation in pro- 
portion to her tonnage, is, as Chamberlain declared, quite able and 
willing to protect herself, I think Oanada has reached a position that 
justifies her in adopting the policy maintained by the highest naval 
authorities on the best means of securing the safety of the Empire by 
the construction of cruisers to keep open the trade routes in times of 
war. 

‘Holding the opinion that the adoption of a policy requiring Can- 
ada to contribute to the Imperial navy in proportion to her population 
would at no very remote period result in the loss of British institutions, 
T would fail in my duty to the Crown and Canada alike if I did not 
express what I think and feel on this momentous question.” 


Writing to the Hon. Wallace Nesbitt on February 21st, 
1911, Tupper said: 


“J would concur with your view (as to contribution to the navy) 
as to expenditure for naval and military defence so soon as we are 
placed by preferential trade in a better position than foreigners.” 


Subsequently there were portents of grave danger. The 
navy’s strength was being concentrated in the North Sea. 


tween the Mother Country and the self-governing Dominions, the payment of 
regular and periodical contributions to the Imperial treasury for naval and 
military purposes would not, so far as Canada is concerned, be the most satis- 
factory solution of the question of defence. 

“The House will cordially approve of any necessary expenditure designed 
to promote the speedy organization of a Canadian naval service in co-operation 
with and in close relation to the Imperial navy, along the lines suggested by the 
Admiralty at the last Imperial Conference, and in full sympathy with the view 
that the naval supremacy of Britain is essential to the security of commerce, the 
safety of the Empire and the peace of the world. 

“The House expresses its firm conviction that whenever the need arises the 
Canadian people will be found ready and willing to make any sacrifice that is 
required to give to the Imperial authorities the most loyal and hearty co-operation 
in every movement for the maintenance of the integrity and honour of the 
Empire.” 


iphis letter in full to be found in the Archives. 
2Ditto. 
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Practically the flag was not being shown in far-away ports 
and seas to the same extent as hitherto. 

The Canadian Government must have been advised more 
directly and fully on this subject. 

The following from Bonar Law, delivered on August 2nd, 
1912, when Borden was present at the Carlton Club, is 
Significant: 

“We are engaged with Germany in a war of armaments, and in the 
long run victory will rest with the nation on which has the greatest 


resources and which employs most steadfastly the working of those 
resources.” 


Accordingly or following this visit the Speech from the 
Throne (in Canada) (second session of Parliament, 1912) 
contained this passage: 

“My advisers are convinced that it is the duty of Canada at this 


juncture to afford reasonable and necessary aid” (for the purpose of as- 
sisting in and rendering the naval forces of the Empire effective.) 


This developed into a proposal for a contribution of three 
battleships to the Imperial navy. The Prime Minister, how- 
ever, pointed out that a system of regular and periodical 
contributions was not intended. 

Writing to Borden, Prime Minister, on December 6th, 
1912, Tupper approved of the policy of the naval question 
submitted to the House of Commons “since it provides for 
every contingency, and while it meets the existing necessi- 
ties, it can be adapted to any policy which may be ultimately 
devised.””* 

Tupper, as has been stated, consistently maintained the 
view that if an emergency or danger to British naval suprem- 
acy existed, Canada would and should be ready with a gener- 
ous contribution. Permanent policies with respect to the 
Imperial navy formed quite another subject. 

Writing Borden on December 5th, 1913, he criticized him 
for stating his policy (as he understood his reported speech 
at Halifax) to be that Canadians should have as much voice 


‘This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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in the control of the British Empire as the people of Great 
Britain. He added: 


“You must know that there is but one way in which that can be 
achieved and that is by a Federation of the Empire. That might suit 
little New Zealand, but no Canadian with a head on his shoulders could 
be induced to support it. Mr. Ward, the Premier of New Zealand, 
spoke at the Imperial Conference, Tuesday, in support of that measure 
without getting a seconder for his motion, and shortly afterwards ceased 
to be Prime Minister. You may say that the time will soon come when 
our population will exceed that of Great Britain, and under your policy 
our share of the taxation must be greater than that of the richest country 
in the world! Old and feeble as I now am, I would fight such a policy 
with my last breath. My ambition is to be within the Empire, but not 
on those terms.” 


Tupper continued his strong views against “lederation” 
of the Empire as in the end likely to disrupt it, but he ardently 
advocated the principle of an Inter-Imperial Preferential 
Trade policy by which the colonies could be more quickly 
populated and so be enabled to make generous voluntary con- 
tributions to the navy or by arrangement to make annual 
fixed amounts for such purpose in return for the benefit of 
such a policy. 

In 1867 members of the House of Commons in England 
generally exhibited little or no concern in respect to the Act 
to consolidate British power on the North American 
continent. 

Canada was left to evolve its own destiny. 

The day came, however, when the principle of the British 
North America Act was applied to the other colonies and at 
last solved the Irish question. 

With regard to defence and, incidentally, to preferential 
trade as a means to enable the Colonial Empire to join in 
contributions for defence, it is instructive to note Sir John 
Macdonald’s speech of 1875, so largely prophetic. 

In the metropolis of Canada, on November 24th of that 
year, Sir John Macdonald (Tupper’s leader) made a great 


1This letter to be found in the Archives, and see also Tupper’s letter to Borden 
dated September 17, 1913, also in the Archives. 
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speech which should ever be remembered. In this he gave 
his idea of future relations between the colonies and the 
Motherland. An important extract will be found in the 
Public Archives of Canada relating to Tupper. 

And as to Imperial defence and the effect of the world’s 
knowledge that all parts of the Empire in time of danger 
would rally for common protection, see the letter of Stafford 
Northcote to Sir John Macdonald, printed in the “Correspon- 
dence of Sir John Macdonald, 1840-1891” (published by 
Pope), at page 242. 
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INTER-IMPERIAL PREFERENTIAL TRADE 


EFERRING to Tupper, W. F. Cockshutt (at one time 
a member of the House of Commons of Canada and a 
leading manufacturer) in a letter addressed to me 
wrote :* 
“Ag an Imperialist he certainly had very few equals and as an ex- 
ponent of the idea of preferential trade he was probably the first in the 
Empire.” 


Looking back it is perhaps clear to most students of his- 
tory that had reason and prescience prevailed in the Mother- 
land among the advisers of George III, all of the American 
colonies might still be in the Empire. The Great War, with 
its attendant horror and devastation, would then have been 
impossible. 

While Great Britain at that time adhered to the policy of 
protection, it was a policy for the Motherland only. The 
colonies, wholly subservient to the needs of the British Gov- 
ernment, were taxed without representation in the taxing 
parliament, and without consultation. 

An important member of the British Parliament (Sir E. 
W. Watkin, Bart., M.P.) who was connected with Canada, 
wrote in his “Recollections in 1886” as to the colonies and 
opinion at home as late as 1861, as follows: 

“Amongst party politicians at home, there was, at this time, of 1861, 
little adhesion to the idea of a colonial Empire.’ 


“Unfortunately we have had a ‘little England’ party in our country. 
A Liberal Government, immediately following the Act of Confederation, 


1November 15, 1915. 

2This letter to be found in the Archives. 

8From “Canada and the States, Recollections 1851 to 1886,” by Sir HE. W. 
Watkin, Bart., M.P., page 2 
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took every redcoat out of the Dominion of Canada, shipped off, or 
sold, the very shot and shell to any one, friend or foe, who chose to 
buy; and the few guns and mortars Canada demanded were charged 
to her ‘in account’ with the ruth: of the miser.”" 


He observes, however: 


“Mr. Disraeli’s ear was always open to me during the struggles for 
the Intercolonial Railway as a means, and the Confederation of the 
British Provinces in America as the great end, of our efforts. He 
was strongly in favour of Confederation; and, just as we owe the estab- 
lishment of a crown colony in British Columbia to the sagacity of 
Bulwer Lytton, so we owe the final realization of Confederation through 
the passing of an Act by the Queen, Lords, and Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to the Government, no less sagacious on this ques- 
tion, of Lord Beaconsfield.” 


In an article® on Chamberlain and Bright when at Birm- 
ingham, Bright is quoted as Saying: 

“A hundred years ago, a little over, the republic of the United States 
was founded. Who were the men who are now held by all historians to 
have been the founders of that republic? There were great men dis- 
covered there that the world before did not know of ; at the same time 
the world discovered there were very small men in this country. Our 
small men legislated so as to bring about the colonial rebellion.” 


It may be asked, as Tupper asked time and again, whether 
the fetish of so-called “Free Trade” is to be adhered to, even 
though it result in the disintegration of the Empire. 

Does Greater Britain exist for the interests of the British 
Isles only or for the Empire as a whole? Is the Empire not 
self-contained? 

Are the united views of the Dominions to be ignored on 
the question of a trade policy for the Empire? 

Tupper believed the policy of the Empire should be based 
on the interests of its constituent parts. 


If these interests are not reconcilable and mutual conces- 
“Canada and the States, Recollections 1851 to 1886,” by Sir EB. Ww. Watkin, 
Bart., M.P., page 18. 
*Ibid., pages 490-91. 
8In the London Daily Telegraph, March 29, 1888. 
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sions possible, then and then only in his opinion would there 
be in sight the “parting of the ways.” 

There is now happily a silver lining to the cloud. 

Tupper in speeches, in reviews, and in the press in Eng- 
land, as well as in Canada, continued from an early day to 
urge the importance of the principle of Inter-Imperial Pre- 
ferential Trade. 

The Canadian voice (as well as that of the rest of the col- 
onial Empire) is becoming every year more articulate in the 
Motherland, notwithstanding the view of some that Canada 
and the other colonies should not actively seek to influence 
opinion in the Old Country on such a vital Imperial policy. 

The general view of Sir John Macdonald, as outlined in 
1874, still largely prevails throughout the colonial Empire. 
If those who are called “little Englanders” remain blind to 
Imperial ideas and control opinion in this respect at home, 
then and then only the political future of Canada, and pos- 
sibly that of the colonial Empire, may be in doubt. 

“Little do they know of England who only England 
know!” 

Those who have followed the history of the policy of Inter- 
Imperial Preferential Trade will recall that Tupper was 
among its first and foremost advocates. 

He lived to see such free traders as Chamberlain and Bald- 
win actively take it up. 

The two political parties in Canada profess belief in it. 

At the time of the general election in 1896 Laurier is re- 
ported in his speech at London, Ontario, as stating “that he 
was as strongly in favour of that policy as Sir Charles Tup- 
per and pledged himself to do all in his power to carry it out.” 

The colonies as a whole yearn for it. 

Many will agree that Bright, even as Chamberlain did, 
though both originally were ardent free-traders, viewing the 
world’s situation and that of the Empire, would to-day con- 
demn any indifference in the Mother Country to the proposal 
of the colonies for preferential trade throughout the Empire. 

An old speech of Disraeli was read at the Fourth Congress 
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of the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire held in London, 
June 26-29, 1900. Referring to the colonies, he had said: 


“They* have decided that the Empire shall not be destroyed, and in 
my opinion, no Minister in this country will do his duty who neglects 
any opportunity of reconstructing as much as possible our colonial Em- 
pire and of responding to those distant sympathies which may become 
the source of incalculable strength and happiness to the land.” 


Chamberlain, in his great campaign between May, 1903, 
and June, 1906, put the matter thus: 


“We have to cement the union of the States beyond the seas; we 
have to consolidate the British race.” 


and again: 


“We must either draw closer together or drift apart.” 


Bear in mind the desire in the United States to control 
the American continent. This has never been wholly aban- 


doned. 
Sherman, when chairman of the United States Senate 


Committee on Foreign Relations in 1888 at the time of the 
Retaliation Bill against Canada by reason of the British and 
Canadian fishery policy, was reported to have said: 


“No greater good could be accomplished than by a wise and peace- 
ful policy to unite Canada and the United States under one common 
Government, carefully preserving to each its own local autonomy. This 
principle of e pluribus unwm had been the discovery of the fathers of 
the republic, and had guided the American people thus far in safety and 
honour. He believed it could be, and ought to be, extended to the 
people of Canada, with the firm conviction that a ‘consummation’ most 
‘devoutly to be wished’ was within the womb of destiny. 

“He was not willing to vote for any measure that was not demanded 
by national honour, or that would have a tendency to postpone the good 
time coming, when there would be a union of all English-speaking people 
on the continent, from the Rio Grande to the Arctic Ocean.” 


Many references can be made to the desire of the United 


1The people of Great Britain. 
2London Times, in September, 1888. 
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States to acquire the British North American Provinces. <A 
few will suffice for the writer’s statement as above: 

“Tf the Maritime Provinces (of Britain) would join us, spontane- 
ously, to-day—sterile as they may be in the soil under a sky of steel— 
still with their hardy population, their harbours, fisheries, and seamen, 
they would greatly strengthen and improve our position, and aid us in 


our struggle for equality upon the ocean. If we would succeed upon the 
deep we must either maintain our fisheries or absorb the provinces.’ 


There was: 


“ 


a bill ordered to be ‘printed and introduced’ in July, 
1866, ae the ‘House of Representatives’ of the United States, at Wash- 
ington, providing for relieving the Queen of her sovereign, rights in the 
British territories between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.’” 


Lord Lansdowne, one of the ablest of Canada’s Governors- 
General, was, in October, 1887, apparently captured for the 
moment by the idea of the Commercial Union of Canada with 
the United States. He evidently at that date did not appre- 
ciate the effect of such a policy (since it involved discrimin- 
atory duties against the goods of the Mother Country and in 
the end would have involved the absorption of Canada by 
the United States). At any rate his despatch came through 
from London when Chamberlain and Tupper were engaged 
in negotiations for the Fishery Treaty of 1888. Tupper im- 
mediately wrote Lord Lansdowne on the 10th of January, 
1888, and this letter, I think, evidently changed his opinion.® 

In Macdonald’s address to the people of Canada at the 
general election of 1891, the question was put as follows: 

“Disappointed by the failure of all their predictions and convinced 
that nothing is to be gained by further opposition on the old lines, the 
Reform party has taken a new departure and has announced its policy 


to be Unrestricted Reciprocity—that is (as defined by its author, Mr. 
Wiman, North American Review of a few days ago) free trade with 


if}. H. Derby’s report to the Revenue Commissioners of the United States, 
1866—quoted on title page of “Canada and the States, Recollections 1851 to 1886,” 
by Sir E. W. Watkin, Bart., M.P. 


2“Canada and the States, Recollections 1851 to 1886,’ by Sir E. W. Watkin, 
Bart., M.P.,. page 227. 


8This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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the United States and a common tariff with the United States against 
the rest of the world. 

“The adoption of this policy would involve, among other grave evils, 
discrimination against the Mother Country. This fact is admitted by 
no less a personage than Sir Richard Cartwright, who in his speech at 
Pembroke, on October 21st, 1890, is reported to have said: ‘Some men 
whose opinions I respect entertain objections to this (unrestricted reci- 
procity) proposition. They argue, and argue with force, that it will be 
necessary for us, if we enter into such an arrangement, to admit the 
goods of the United States on more favourable terms than those of the 
Mother Country. Nor do I deny that that is an objection and not a 
light one.’ It would in my opinion, inevitably result in the annexation 
of this Dominion to the United States. The advocates of unrestricted 
reciprocity on this side of the line deny that it would have such an 
effect, though its friends in the United States urge as the chief reason 
for its adoption that unrestricted reciprocity would be the first step in 
the direction of political union.” 


In a report of Sir John Thompson and myself to the Gov- 
ernor-General in December, 1890, dealing with the proposed 
Bond-Blaine Convention between Newfoundland and the 
United States, the following reference was made to the pres- 
sure put upon Canadians with the object of driving Canada 
into the arms of the United States: 


“By the adoption of the tariff measure which is popularly known 
as the ‘McKinley Act,’ the customs duties of the United States are 
greatly increased on nearly all Canadian products (including fresh fish 
unless caught in vessels or by nets owned by American citizens). While 
this measure is in force, and is avowed to be designed to teach Canadians 
that they cannot avail themselves of the markets of the United States 
while they continue their allegiance as British subjects, a separate ar- 
rangement with Newfoundland would practically dissolve the protection 
given by the treaty of 1818, by enabling American fishing-vessels to have 
access to the ports of Newfoundland as a base of supplies, and for the 
purpose of transhipping their cargoes. The protection afforded by that 
treaty for upwards of seventy years would thus be taken away from 
Canadian fishermen, and Newfoundland fishermen alike, but there would 
be special compensation to the fishermen of Newfoundland in the shape 
of removal of duties, while the Canadian fishermen would be made to 
pay enhanced duties under the new American tariff. While this would 
perhaps be the most effectual method of impressing on the minds of the 
Canadian people the lesson that they cannot be British subjects and 
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enjoy American markets, Her Majesty’s Government can hardly, on re- 
flection, feel surprised that your Excellency’s Government have not for 
a moment believed that Her Majesty’s Ministers would co-operate with 
the authorities of the United States in inculcating such a lesson at the 
present time. 

“The subject has also to be viewed to some extent in connection with 
the question of the provinces. The union which was effected, in accord- 
ance with the strong desire of Her Majesty’s government, in 1867, has 
always been viewed with unfriendly feelings by a large portion of the 
people in the United States, who continue, with great reason, to regard 
it as a means of consolidating British power in North America. The 
Confederation Provinces, at great sacrifices, have striven to accomplish 
that object; they have made progress in the direction of its accom- 
plishment, of which they feel pride, but they are now threatened with 
being placed in a worse position, as regards some of the most impor- 
tant interests of their commerce, than the one colony in British North 
America which has remained outside of the union. 

“The Administration of the United States has long been aware 
that the Government of Canada is willing to enlarge the trade rela- 
tions between the two countries by a_ system of reciprocity. 
That intention has so often been announced, in offers from 
the Canadian Government, in proposals put forward by negotia- 
tions, in customs legislation and in public declarations of responsible 
Ministers, that the authorities of the United States have from time 
to time resented what has been considered the importunity of Canada in 
this regard. Her representatives have often reproached Canada with 
being unable to maintain existence without reciprocity, and asserted 
that the livelihood of her people is dependent on Tariff concessions from 
the United States.’” 


In the Venezuela controversy Olney (Secretary of State 
for the United States) went so far as to write: 
“That distance and 3,000 miles of intervening ocean make any perma- 


nent political union between a European and an American State un- 
natural and inexpedient will hardly be denied.” 


In a very instructive work called “The British Empire’”® 
it is said at pages 297 and 298: 

“Tf Ganada ever becomes part of the United States it will only be 

1Sessional Papers No. 38, Vol. 24, No. 17, 1891, pages 44-45. 


2“Old Diplomacy and New,” by A. L. Kennedy, M.C., 1923, page 73. 
8Published by the League of the Empire, in 1909. 
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as the result of conquest, and a war between the two great English- 
speaking nations is becoming more and more unlikely, while the growth 
of Canada makes its outcome more and more uncertain. Such danger 
as there is lies rather in the social and industrial Americanization of 
Canada. In spite of some unfavourable symptoms, it is to be hoped 
that Canada will be strong enough to resist this tendency, and that 
there will be on the continent of North America two great nations work- 
ing out by different methods and along different lines the great prob- 
lems of democracy. 


“But greatly as a preference in the British market would benefit the 
Canadian farmer, there is no fear that if Britain refuses to change her 
policy the result will be the death of Canadian loyaity. Canada fought on 
the side of Great Britain in 1812, when she enjoyed a preference in the 
British market; she fought beside Great Britain in 1901, when there was 
no such preference. Preferential trade may or may not be a good thing, 
but it is not, and never has been the foundation-stone of Canadian 
loyalty.” 


These passages, however, deal mainly with the past and 
present. They take no account of Tupper’s fear for the fu- 
ture, when, instead of a population largely British and 
French, Canada will have millions from other countries who 
care little about bonds that now so happily bind us to the 
Motherland. 

Tupper was undoubtedly the pioneer of Canadian (if not 
English) statesmen in the cause of preferential. trade. 

As early as 1879-—the year the National Policy was intro- 
duced to the Canadian Parliament, Tupper was one of a 

delegation to the British Government. On that oceasion 
| Tupper referred to the submission of a proposition to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies along the lines of prefer- 
ential trade.’ 

In June, 1892, he took a strong stand before the Con- 
gress of the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire in London. 

His address will be found to be second to no presentment 
to this day of the substantial reasons for such a policy. It is 
therefore in large part reproduced in the Archives. 


1See Tupper’s “Recollections of Sixty Years,’ page 246. See also his inter- 
view with the Rt. Hon. W. EH. Forster in 1884, referred to at page 247. 
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When Tupper was earnestly promoting preferential tar- 
iff arrangements between the Motherland and Canada, influ- 
ences were at work to create the opinion in Quebec that this 
involved (sub nomine “Imperial Federation”) compulsory 
contribution for defence of the Empire, and I wrote him to 
this effect. His views in 1889 are found in his reply to me 
of September 14th, 1889." 

There is interesting correspondence with Principal 
George M. Grant now in the Archives. Principal Grant was 
not a “party man.” He was most of his years a great admirer 
of Tupper. He feared Commercial Union—in other words in- 
dependence and annexation to the States in the end of Can- 
ada—and was impatient at the lethargy of “John Bull’ re- 
specting consolidation of Empire on the line of Inter-Imperial 
Preferential Trade.’ 

Referring to the possible resurrection of the policy of 
Commercial Union with the United States, which would neces- 
sarily discriminate against the Mother Country, Principal 
Grant, on the 7th of May, 1892, wrote Tupper: 

“T dread still what would be the effect of two or three continuous bad 
harvests on our people should no enlargement of trade with Britain 
take the place of restriction on the side of the States. I pray for good 
harvests and good sense to be given to British statesmen and the British 
people.” 


There is also an interesting letter from Tupper, dated 
January 12th, 1905, written to Principal Grant’s son—a co- 
editor of the “Life of Principal Grant,” in which publication 
a statement was quoted from a letter of the Principal to his 
son that he had “given up Tupper” for attacking Laurier as 
“too English.” The letter from the Principal to his son was 
dated September, 1900, and the alleged statement was 
founded on one of the many misrepresentations of Tupper’s 


IThis letter to be found in the Archives. 


2See Grant’s letter of October 30, 1891, to Tupper, Tupper to Grant, April 25, 
1892, and Grant to Tupper, May 7, 1892, all in the Archives. 

3In Archives. (See footnote 2.) Note also this letter in Archives embodied in 
Tupper’s letter to W. L, Grant and F. Hamilton, of January 12, 1905, mentioned 
in this chapter. 
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attitude. Its falsity was promptly exposed by Tupper, both 
in the press and on the platform. Even in the very month 
in which Principal Grant’s letter purports to have been writ- 
ten, Laurier at a meeting at St. Hyacinthe himself admitted 
Tupper had denied the alleged statement, and at a meeting in 
Brockville on the 26th of October, 1900, Tupper’s speech was 
reported in the Mail and Empire, which stated: “It was said 
that in Quebec he had declared that ‘Laurier is too British 
for me,’ while in Ontario he had declared that ‘Laurier was 
not half British enough.’ So far as the statement in Ontario 
was concerned, he pleaded guilty. (Laughter.) But the 
statement that he had said ‘Laurier is too British for me,’ 
was as unfounded as any statement could possibly be. 

What he said was that the policy propounded by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier in England from platform to platform, 
when Sir Wilfrid was in that country in 1897, as the repre 
sentative of Canada, the policy of Parliamentary Federation 
of the Empire, was ‘too English for me.’ ” 

Tupper’s letter of January 12th, 1905, is to be found in 
the Archives, and it will be observed that there is a note of 
Tupper in pencil, as follows: 

“W. L. Grant called upon me in Rome three years ago and expressed 
his deep regret at not having seen his father’s correspondence with me 


and said if the book reached a second edition he would make ample 
amends.” 


Tupper at Windsor Hall, Montreal, in 1900, is reported as 
follows: 


“Our policy is to build up a great united Empire by mutual preference 
between the Mother Country and the great colonies. What would be 
the effect of a small duty on wheat? Any man can see at a glance that, 
possessing as we do, the great remaining granary of this North American 
continent, we should have an enormous impetus given to our development, 
and the building up of the Empire. Supposing a settler, coming to North 
America, were to ask himself on which side of the frontier he should 
take up land, knowing that north of the line he would have free admis- 
sion to the British markets, whereas south of the line he would have to 
pay a duty of ten per cent. to put himself on a level with the Canadian 
producer, does anyone doubt that he would hesitate as to where he 
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would settle? Why, you would find thousands and tens of thousands 
of intelligent Americans flocking across the border to get the benefit 
of that preferential trade which they could not get unless they were in 
Canada.” 


Tupper and Chamberlain were en rapport with reference 
to an Imperial policy on trade. In an interesting letter of 
February 8th, 1906, Chamberlain explains the temporary de- 
feat of his policy of fiscal reform and his hopes for the future. 
This letter and Tupper’s reply of June 18th, 1906, will be 
found in the Archives. It will be seen he deplores the ab- 
sence of any definite offer from Canada in return for prefer- 
ence in the Imperial tariff. 

Writing on the “Problem of Empire” in the Vineteenth 
Century (May, 1907), Tupper wrote: 

“By his budget of 1901, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach restored the regis- 
tration duty of one shilling per hundredweight on imported corn, and 
thereby enriched the British treasury by an increased revenue of two 


millions sterling without a suggestion, of inconvenience to the British 
consumer.” 


Tupper would be happy to-day with the steady growth 
of this movement in the Motherland! And yet its develop- 
ment, if postponed much longer, may be too late. In 1907, 
speaking at a gathering in the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
London, Tupper is reported (in the Canadian Gazette of 
March 14th, in that year), as follows: 


“You will search the history of party government throughout the 
world in vain to find an instance in which a great measure attained in 
so short a period such a position as the question of mutual preferential 
trade between the Mother Country and her colonies has attained, with- 
out being ultimately carried to a successful issue. That issue there- 
fore, I say, we may most confidently expect. I am not a prophet, nor 
the son of a prophet, but I do not hesitate to say that I believe the day 
is not far distant when the great body of the electors of this country will 
recognize the fact that the great difficulties that beset them through 
the want of employment for the people will have to be solved by the 
policy to which I have referred. I do not intend to detain you by mak- 
ing remarks that are as obvious to you as they are to myself, but I 


1Extract from Montreal Gazette, September 11, 1900. 
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will say this: Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa are 
all anxiously waiting to see whether this country is going to add to the 
sentimental ties that now alone bind us together, the strong bond of 
mutual self-interest which will render the union of these great outlying 
portions of the British Empire absolutely indissoluble.” 


After the arrangement in 1911 for reciprocity with the 
United States was happily defeated, Tupper, at the age of 
ninety, was entertained at the United Empire Club in London, 
and he then averred that “Imperial preference was the only 
means of consolidating this great Empire, and at no distant 
date it must come into operation. 

In a letter to me of February 8th, 1911, he stated: 


“What do you think of the reciprocity arrangement with the United 
States? . . . When I remember 1891 I fear what the result may be 
to Canada.” 


On February 22nd, 1911, Tupper wrote to Borden conegra- 
tulating him on his speech against the Reciprocity Pact, as 
follows: 


“Bayard (who was U.S. Secretary of State) assured us that if they 
carried the impending elections, all those duties would be removed. 
Taft, knowing that the country was about to bring them in for that 
purpose, has stolen their thunder, which has obtained enormous con- 
cessions from Canada, for what would otherwise have been obtained 
for nothing. We all know that the desire to obtain Canada is universal 
in the U.S.A., and we cannot forget that in 1891 Laurier and Cart- 
wright conspired with Wiman to adopt the United States tariff against 
England, and when Howe refused to join Annand in an annexation 
policy in 1869, Fielding deserted Howe and supported Annand.” 


The so-called Reciprocity Pact of 1911, if called into oper- 
ation, would have blocked the policy of Inter-Imperial Prefer- 
ence Trade. (Taft and others in the United States fully ap- 
preciated this feature.) Tupper observed, in his Speech in 
the United Empire Club already referred to, that: 

“Lord Elgin arranged a treaty of reciprocity with the United States, 


and had not the Government of the United States abrogated that treaty, 
it would have been impossible to accomplish Confederation. It was 


’This letter to be found in the Archives. 
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thought that the effect of the abrogation of the treaty would be to 
starve the provinces of British North America into union with the 
United States. But a greater mistake was never made. The effect was 
just the reverse. When Confederation was brought about they had a 
very low tariff. The unfortunate civil war that existed in the United 
States gave ample protection to the British provinces. But when peace 
happily ensued, and the United States reorganized their industries, 
they found that under the free trade policy which then existed in Canada, 
Canadians became absolutely hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
the United States. The commercial capitals of Canada were Boston 
and New York. All that, however, was remedied by the adoption of 
a protective policy in 1879. That protective policy gave Canada the 
means of completing the Confederation, of British North America from 
sea to sea.’” 


In the “Imperial Mission” (a society), presided over by 
Lord Dundonald, it was remarked in 1911, with respect to the 
defeated Canadian-American agreement: 

“No one can doubt that had the Canadian-American agreement been 
ratified, the future of the Empire would have been jeopardized, and 
that it would have been almost impossible for Canada to enter into an 
arrangement with the Mother Country which the United States did 
not share. That immediate danger is happily past and Canadians, ris- 
ing above all party ties, have won a striking and historic victory for 
Empire union.” 


Yet the jibe was that while Canada preserved its commer- 
cial independence of the United States for the sake of Inter- 
Imperial trade (of which Taft was so afraid), the Govern- 
ment of the Motherland turned a deaf ear to the colonial 
aspirations. . 

This policy of Preferential Trade is the only great policy 
Tupper advocated which did not come into fruition in his 
lifetime. 

It grows, however, stronger day by day. If it be not ulti- 
mately adopted, then it seems clear that “little Englanders” 
will wake up to find the Empire disintegrated. 

It should ever be borne in mind that as already observed, 
while descendants of Britishers and French Canadians in 


1The Times, June 17th, 1911. 
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Canada have been intensely anxious to maintain British con- 
nection and have made many sacrifices by reason of and for 
the sake of that connection, the millions required to people 
(and who will ultimately people) British North America 
naturally will require more than sentiment to preserve the 
ties which now so happily bind Canada to the Empire. 
Tupper firmly held to this opinion. 

Already there is dangerous and active propaganda in Can- 
ada in favour of total independence and close commercial 
union with the United States, which would mean ultimate 
annexation to the United States. 

In times of stress this is no new fancied solution for 
Canada’s difficulties. 

In Baldwin’s speech reported in the Sunday Times, of 
October 12th, 1924, he said, with respect to Imperial unity: 

“The best hope of industrial revival lies, however, in my opinion, 
in the development of the resources and trade of the British Empire. 

“To strengthen, and develop the Empire by every possible means is, 
indeed, the first and dominant item in our policy, believing, as we do, 
that only through the fullest co-operation of the partner States of the 
British Commonwealth can the common peace, security, and prosperity 
of each and all of us be assured. 

““The same principles must underlie our policy in relation to the 
outside world. The foreign policy of this country must be such as will 
commend itself to the Dominions, and must be carried on in closest 
consultation with their Governments.” 


Contrast the change in public opinion in the Motherland. 
The paramount idea in Baldwin’s last campaign was to 
strengthen the Empire. The platform of the victorious 
leader included a measure of protection. Observe this para- 
graph in his election address: 

“The Unionist party would be unfaithful to its principles and to its 
duty if it did not treat the task of grappling with the unemployment of 
our people and with the serious condition of industry as a primary 
obligation. While a general tariff is no part of our programme we are 
determined to safeguard the employment and standard of living of our 
people in any efficient industry in which they are imperilled by unfair 
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foreign competition, by applying the principle of the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act, or by analogous measures.” 


As was observed by the Vancouver Daily Province: 


“The Safeguarding of Industries Act was a protective act, which 
carried a preference clause and was of value to this country principally 
because of the advantages it conferred upon the manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles and automobile parts.” 


And again, as reported in the above paper in a cable des- 
patch dated October 21, 1924, Baldwin, at Southend,’ said: 


“When the day comes that a British Dominion enters into a com- 
mercial treaty with the United States of America, Great Britain might 
as well prepare to go out of business and relinquish her world position.” 


The Times,’ referring to the manifesto of the Labour 
Party, said: 


“But why do Government and Council fix their gaze so ardently 
upon trade with Bolshevist Russia and coyly avert it from the more 
promising markets offered us by our own fellow-subjects of the Domin- 
ions and the Empire? They are austere and inflexible free traders—in 
everything except labour. Why this enormous preference, ‘camouflaged’ 
as a guarantee, to the Bolshevists, when they reject the trifling prefer- 
ence on a few insignificant commodities, which is all that the Dominions 
request? What is the meaning of this ‘unnatural selection’? . . . 
Sixteen millions have visited Wembley this summer. What do they 
think? Cannot the Dominions, cannot the Empire, supply what we 
need? Look around and see. Bear in mind that what you do see are 
samples of what the Empire can send us in limitless abundance. What 
commodities necessary for our well-being, our comfort, or our luxury 
are there which Russia can send us and which the Empire cannot? 
But can the Empire ‘take what we make’? It does take what we make; 
takes more of what we make than all Europe put together; more than all 
those ‘continental markets’ for which Ministers are so feverishly solici- 
tous. It takes our goods and gives us a substantial preference on them. 
It takes them on a scale which is startling, and it is eager to take more 
of them, if we will but reciprocate this preference in reasonable degree. 
New Zealand takes £15 per head of her people a year; Australia almost 
£10. During the last three years the fifteen millions of our countrymen 
in Canada and Australia took more from us than the 170,000,000 of 


1October 20th, 1924. 
2October 22nd, 1924. 
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the United States and Germany. During the last four years the 5,600,- 
000 of our countrymen in Australia took more from us than the 70,000,000 
citizens of the larger Germany in the best years before the war.” 


Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for the Colonies, delivered 
an address on Imperial Preference at the Constitutional Club 
on the 22nd of January, 1925. He is reported in The Times, 
of January 23, 1925, as follows: 


“Defining what he meant by Imperial preference, Mr. Amery said 
it was the recognition in the economic sphere of the fact that the flag 
had a meaning and that, while each part of the Empire was bound, in 
the first instance, to consider its own local interests, it ought also to 
recognize that it had a duty to consider the interests of all its fellow- 
subjects in the Empire. They ought to understand that in recognizing 
those interests they were also recognizing their own. The British Em- 
pire was so intimately bound together, in peace and war, that anything 
which strengthened one part of it was for the benefit of every other 
part. Therefore, in doing something which helped other parts of the 
Empire they were helping themselves as well. 

“There was no question of asking any community in the Empire to 
sacrifice itself for the benefit of other communities. The only question 
was, “Did every community of the Empire recognize how essential it 
was to its own well-being, in the economic as well as in the political 
sphere, that the British Empire should be strong, should be developed 


and corporate ?” 


“The policy of Imperial preference was not one of monopoly, nor 
one that would minimize the importance and necessity to this country 
of a great foreign trade. All it asserted was, not to leave the one thing 
undone, but to concentrate on doing the most of the other.” 


“As long as we got an advantage, and as long as the Dominions were 
large importers of manufactures, it was worth our while to have those 
preferences. The actual figures showed that the Empire took some- 
thing like forty per cent. of our total exports and a considerably higher 
proportion of our manufactured goods. . . . If Britain gave the 
Dominions a preference in return for theirs, it at once increased their 
capacity as purchasers of our goods, and the moment that was done 
their capacity was increased as producers and suppliers. Great Britain 
was at last arriving at a recognition of those things. The Government 
had come into power prepared within certain limits to carry out to the 
full in every direction, and not in tariff matters only, the policy of 
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fostering mutual trade in the Empire and of building up the strength 
of the Empire.” 


In an article “Preference and Empire” in Willison’s 
Monthly, published in Toronto (August, 1925), there is a 
splendid, though brief, review of the history of this move- 
ment, with comments from Canada’s standpoint, which sums 


up much of the foregoing. I reproduce here the following 
extract: 


“Whether we admit it or not there is behind the Dominion prefer- 
ences an expectation of reciprocal preferences in British markets. If 
the Dominions finally become convinced that Great Britain is irrevo- 
cably opposed to mutual preferences, what will be the effect? Is it un- 
reasonable to assume that if the outer Dominions cannot secure advan- 
tages in British markets, they will look for such advantages elsewhere? 
The preferences will be withdrawn, or from year to year they will be 
reduced, until ultimately between the Dominions and the Mother Coun- 
try there will be just such commercial relations as obtain between the 
British countries and foreign nations. One must believe that, unless 
mutual preferences are established, all preferences will disappear. With- 
drawal of the preferences by the Dominions would be at least a definite 
disturbance of the Imperial relation, and one cannot think that such a 
development would strengthen the bond of sentiment or tend towards 
greater co-operation for the common ends of Empire. 

“Tf the thirteen American colonies had not separated from the 
Mother Country, it is conceivable that to-day the United Kingdom 
would have a preferential trading relation with a hundred and thirty 
millions of people in overseas British countries. In the long future, 
there will be a United States of Australia, commensurate in wealth and 
power with the United States of America, with a population less diluted 
by alien elements and with a standard of living higher than any other 
people have known in all the centuries. In Canada also there will be 
a nation of many millions, British in sentiment and outlook, though in 
lesser degree perhaps, owing to diversity of race and nationality. New 
Zealand and Newfoundland will remain British. Apparently a Dutch 
Prime Minister is not unwilling to keep South Africa within the Empire. 
It cannot be that such a calamity will befall millions of mankind as 
the downfall of British authority in India. What hope for the world 
is there in a League of Nations if these British communities cannot live 
together and trade together and work together for the common defence 
of free institutions and for all the good ends of civilization?” 
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SENATE REFORM 


HE QUESTION of the constitution of the Senate, and 
consequently the amendment of the British North 
America Act, is again to the front. 

The latest reform, though particulars have not yet been 
given, seems to be based on death, namely the death of a Con- 
servative Senator from time to time, enabling the Government 
to appoint Liberals who will pledge themselves to “Senate 
Reform,” whatever that may be. Mr. Fielding could no 
doubt have told Mr. King his experience of such pledges in 
Nova Scotia. He was committed to the abolition of the Legis- 
lative Council. He appointed Liberals pledged to abolish it. 
These appointees afterwards claimed such pledges were un- 
constitutional. The Legislative Council remained, and Mr. 
Fielding’s attempt at reform ended. Fortunately, as in many 
other things, the Province of Quebec may be relied on to pre- 
vent undue tampering with the protection for the provinces 
afforded by the Senate. 

Tupper, in an article on Canada in 1896, put it thus: 

“The question which had convulsed the old province of Canada— 
representation by population, was disposed of by the adoption of that 
principle for the election of members to the House of Commons, and 
complete security was given to the Province of Quebec and the smaller 
provinces in the constitution of the Senate. The Hon. George Brown 
dealt with this question in the discussion in the Legislature upon the 
constitution for the Dominion in the following clear and forcible terms: 

“<“The very essence of our compact is that the union shall be Federal 
and not Legislative. Our Lower Canada friends have agreed to give 
us representation by population in the Lower House on the express con- 
dition that they shall have equality in the Upper House. On no other 
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condition could we have advanced a step; and, for my part, I am quite 
willing they should have it. In maintaining the existing sectional 
boundaries and handing over the control of local matters to local bodies, 
we recognize, to a certain extent, a diversity of interests; and it is quite 
natural that the protection for those interests, by equality in the Upper 
Chamber, should be demanded by the less numerous provinces.’ ” 

“Mr. Brown was quite right in saying that not a single step could 
have been taken to establish the sound principle of representation by 
population unless it had been accompanied by this solemn and binding 
pledge that for all time the Province of Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces should have an equality of representation with the great 
province of Ontario in the Senate. 

“The fact that the Confederation of Canada rests upon an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament, passed at the request of all the provinces 
who were a party to it, made it absolutely certain that this cardinal 
principle, this protection thus afforded to the different sections of the 
Dominion, never could be invaded unless this compact was abandoned, 
not only by the House of Commons and Senate of Canada, but by every 
province which was a party to the compact.” 


It should be recalled that at a Liberal Convention in 
1893, at Ottawa (said by one of the speakers there to be 
second in importance only to the gathering of the Fathers of 
Confederation), there was carried a resolution which Mr. 
Fielding submitted. Its adoption was moved and seconded 
by gentlemen who subsequently were Laurier’s colleagues in 
the Government in 1896. This resolution read as follows: 

“The present constitution of the Senate is inconsistent with the 
Federal principle in our system of government and is in other respects 
defective, as it makes the Senate independent of the people and un- 


controlled by the public opinion of the country, and should be so amended 
as to bring it into harmony with the principles of popular government.” 


Laurier and Fielding remained in the Government from 
1896 until 1911, and nothing more came of the resolution. 

Attempts at such tinkering with the constitution first 
arose, I think, in 1875, when the Liberals were in power and 
there was a majority of the Senate composed of Conservatives. 
A resolution carried in the House of Commons to amend the 
constitution to confer the power of selecting Senators upon 
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the provinces. The subject was referred to a committee. 
Nothing came of the long discussion in the House since in 
time the majority of the Senate became Liberal, while the 
Liberals were still in power. 

Time has brought about a Conservative majority in the 
Senate with a doubtful Liberal majority in the Commons, the 
Liberal Government depending on the Progressives (so- 
called). Tupper is on record as Saying in his time that in 
every case where the Senate rejected bills from the Commons 
the action of the Senate had been amply vindicated in time. 
Without attempting a full discussion, reference may be made 
to some of Tupper’s observations. 

In a speech reported in the Montreal Star in January, 
1899, Tupper, referring to the suggestion of a change in the 
constitution of the Senate, among other things, said: 


“The Imperial Parliament could not agree to such a change, which 
would revoke the first principles of Confederation, without first obtain- 
ing a majority of the House of Commons and the Senate. 

“In the second place, a majority of the legislative body of each pro- 
vince would be necessary. It is, therefore, absurd to make any change 
which will sweep away such security of representation which the relative 
proportion under which the Senate is appointed gives. In addition, I 
may say that I read a statement in this morning’s Chronicle to the effect 
that the Senate had acted improperly. Mr. Mackenzie, during the five 
years he was Premier, met with no obstruction, except in two cases. 
One was that of which I heard Mr. Mackenzie say long afterwards on 
both occasions, ‘I admit the Senate pursued the proper course.’ It must 
also be borne in mind that on that occasion Hon. Edward Blake strongly 
opposed the Government’s bill. In the contract submitted by Mr. Blair 
concerning the Intercolonial Railway extension, no better answer can 
be given than by stating that a second contract was made which saved 
the country $1,000,000. The usefulness of the Senate was proved in a 
most conclusive manner on that occasion. The Senate was naturally 
affected in its political aspect by the late Government’s long term of 
eighteen years, but within the last two years the relative membership 
has changed considerably, thus producing the best evidence of the sound- 
ness of the principles as they now exist. 

“The Yukon Railway bill defeated by the Senate was a measure which 
under the present light no Government dare propose. No Government 
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dare appeal to the people on such an issue, which is a tacit admission 
that the Government is aware that the Yukon Railway proposals were 
condemned by the overwhelming majority in Canada. In the Senate 
it was opposed by some of the Government’s own supporters.” 


In 1909,1 Tupper, writing to the London Times, when 
referring to the constitution of the Senate, wrote: 


‘When the delegates representing both parties met at Quebec in 1864, 
Canada had a legislative council elected by the people, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island Legislative Councils appointed by 
the Government; yet all were unanimous in adopting the existing mode 
of a Senate appointed by the Governor-General in Council.” JI cannot 
agree with the statement that ‘during its first four or five years of office 
the Conservative majority in the Senate greatly embarrassed the Liberal 
Government.’ 


“T may add that in the most important case, the construction of the 
Nanaimo Railway, Hon. Mr. Blake, who succeeded him’ as leader, re- 
fused to support the bill in the Commons. 

“When Sir Wilfrid Laurier obtained power in 1896 the Conservative 
majority in the Senate only rejected two important measures. One was 
the purchase of the Drummond County Railway, with the result that the 
Government was enabled to make a better arrangement which saved the 
country half a million dollars, and the Senate then passed the Act. 

“The second was the Yukon Railway contract, which the Senate re- 
fused to ratify. Two of the strongest opponents of that bill in the 
House of Commons were Mr. McInnes and Mr. Frank Oliver, both strong 
Liberals. Sir Wilfrid Laurier afterwards appointed Mr. McInnes Lieut.- 
Governor of the Yukon, and Mr. Oliver is now his Minister of the 
Interior.” 


In his memorandum to the Governor-General in 1896, 
Tupper wrote: 


“The retention of the confidence of the country by the Senate, in my 
judgment, will depend much more upon the character and attainments 


1August 7th, 1909. This letter to be found in the Archives. 


2See “Confederation Documents” published by the present Sir Joseph Pope, 
under date of October 17th and 18th. 


’Mackenzie. 
4See also letter of Tupper to Borden, dated June 7th, 1913, in the Archives. 
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of the gentlemen who are appointed to it than upon their political con- 
victions at the time of their appointment.” 


Speaking at Halifax, N.S., Tupper is reported’ as follows: 


“The speaker could understand a proposal which would abolish the 
Senate altogether and thus save the money involved in its maintenance. 
He could understand a proposal to make it an elective body; but a 
scheme to keep up such a branch of the Legislature and destroy its use- 
fulness was utterly ridiculous and absurd.” 


In 1899 he wrote the Prime Minister of Ontario that the 
position to take was: 


“That Confederation was accomplished by agreeing to the construc- 
tion of the Senate as it now stands and that all the advantages derived 
by the Province of Ontario as well as the rest of Canada could never 
have been achieved but for the arrangement of meeting representation 
by population by the smaller provinces having larger representation in 
the Senate. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s proposal is to take away all the 
protection thus afforded and upon which Confederation was based and 
simply substitute representation by population without any check what- 
ever. Any resolution passed by the Legislative Assemblies, and which 
was not thought of until Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s speech in Montreal on 
the 8rd of January, is utterly meaningless. The Imperial Parliament 
will never be a party to the breaking up of a compact upon which 
Confederation was formed unless the House of Commons and the Senate 
both agreed to the resolution and that resolution has been before the 
people and the Legislatures subsequently elected have endorsed that 
proposal. The point for you to press, however, is that the great Province 
of Ontario should stand true to the principle upon which Confederation 
was based, and which has accomplished so much for Canada, and not being 
a party to a gross violation of that compact.’ 


There was a discussion on this subject in the House of 
Commons in 1913, at a time when there was a Conservative 
Government in power, but the majority of the Senate was 
Liberal. The Conservative press was irritated by the action 
of the so-called “Grit” Senate. It was imputed that the 
Senate had exhibited a partisan spirit. Tupper wrote his 

*Hxtract from Memorandum to Lord Aberdeen, dated July 6th, 1896. 


"Montreal Daily Star, September 30, or October 1, 1899. 


°EXxtract from letter to J. P. Whitney, Esq., dated March 22nd, 1899. This 
letter to be found in the Archives. 
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views to Borden giving the opinion expressed at the incep- 
tion of Confederation touching the constitution of the Senate 
and still adhering to the wisdom of the conclusion of the 
Fathers of Confederation under this head.’ 

Though not directly bearing on the subject of the Senate, 
but touching appointments by the Crown, there will be found 
in the Archives correspondence between Tupper and Mac- 
donald under date of November 29th, 1888, and December 
11th, 1888, where the importance of the Governor-General 
being nominated directly by the Crown Imperial is dealt with. 


‘This letter dated June 25th, 1913. 
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TRIBUTES IN MEMORIAM 


MEMORIAL service for Tupper was held at St. Mar- 
aN garet’s Church, Westminster, the congregation includ- 

ing many of the principal officials of the Colonial 
Office, the whole of the members of the staff of the Canadian 
Government office in London (many of whom had served 
under Tupper when he was High Commissioner), and a large 
number of Canadians resident in England. The King was 
represented also, as were the Governor-General of Canada, 
Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll), the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, the Colonial Office and the Royal Colonial 
Institute (the latter two each by a delegation). 

Among the multitude of messages of condolence on the 
death of Tupper I may mention some from the more conspicu- 
ous names. For instance, Laurier in his telegram to me of 
November Ist, 1915, said that “While opposed to Sir Charles 
Tupper during his whole parliamentary career, nothing ever 
interfered to mar my respect and admiration of him and my 
appreciation of his great services to the country.’* 

On the day of Tupper’s death, in a message of sympathy 
from Sir Richard McBride, he referred to Tupper as “a great 
friend of British Coiumbia and the West, and to him our peo- 
ple owe an everlasting debt of gratitude.” 

Sir Hugh John Macdonald’s letter refers to Tupper as 
“not only the warmest personal and political friend that my 
father had, but from the time that I first met him he treated 
me with the utmost kindness.’ 

‘This telegram to be found in the Archives. 


Ditto. 
®Fhis letter to be found in the Archives. 
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The Duke of Connaught communicated a telegram from 
the Colonial Office, stating that “Mr. Bonar Law requests that 
his deep sympathy may be conveyed to the family,” and in his 
own telegram of condolence the Duke added that “Canada 
has lost one of her greatest statesmen and whose memory will 
live in the annals of the Dominion.”* 

On November Ist, 1915, the Governor-General of Canada 
had received from Mr. Bonar Law the following cable: 

“His Majesty commands me to carry to your Royal Highness an 
expression of his deep sympathy with the Government and the people of 
Canada in the death of Sir Charles Tupper, the last of the distinguished 
band of statesmen who rendered such signal service to Canada and the 
Empire in the establishment of Confederation.” 


Lord Stamfordham, Private Secretary of His Majesty, 
cabled the Tupper family as follows: 


“The King and Queen have heard with regret of the death of Sir 
Charles Tupper. I am commanded to assure you of their Majesties’ sym- 
pathy in the sorrow which has befallen you through the loss of your dis- 
tinguished father.” 


The Executive of the Halifax City and County Liberal- 
Conservative Association sent to Tupper’s family after his 
death a resolution embodying an appreciation of his services 
to Canada and expressing sympathy in so great a personal 
loss. 

One of Tupper’s admirers, the late 8S. D. Scott, LL-D., who 
knew him from his earliest years, in his letter of sympathy 
refers, after remarking that Tupper had lived to see so much 
of the fruit of his public labours, to the fact that “he outlived 
all the defamation and depreciation of his opponents, and was 
able to read his history in a nation’s eyes.” He added also 
that he would like to say that “on many occasions when I 
was young and had little experience at Ottawa, he did me 
kindnesses and courtesies, and that I never found him too 

’These telegrams also in the Archives, under date of October 30th, 1915. 


2This resolution may be found in the Archives. 
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busy to tell me things that I needed to know.” And again: 
“Tf Sir Charles Tupper in his fighting days sometimes made 
enemies, so in all his days he made friends, but the enmities 
passed away while the friendships remain forever.”? 

The Hon. A. J. Mathieson, Premier of Prince Edward 
Island, paid the following tribute to his memory: 


“Among the statesmen who planned and laid the foundation of Can- 
ada there was none who had a broader and truer vision than Sir Charles 
Tupper. His indomitable courage and tenacity of purpose made possible 
the carrying out of the most daring plans for the linking-up of the 
scattered provinces of this vast country of ours. On more than one 
occasion was his heroic character tested by no ordinary situations, and 
it was his strength and confidence that inspired the founders of Con- 
federation to continue their efforts, which, it is not too much to say, 
but for him would probably have failed. 

“In foresight Sir Charles Tupper has not been surpassed; in courage 
he was unequalled among the statesmen of Canada. There are but few 
left now in the Maritime Provinces who were the companions of his boy- 
hood days, but in no section of Canada is there a warmer regard for 
the great statesman than in those sections where he passed the days of 
vigorous adolescence. His memory will ever be green in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” 


On his death, Sir John Willison, then editor of the 
Toronto News, wrote of him:? 


“Sir Charles Tupper was pre-eminently a constructive statesman. 
He was deficient in the managing genius which Sir John Macdonald 
displayed during the infancy of Confederation. He drove; Macdonald 
led. He overcame by sheer force and courage; Macdonald by persua- 
sion and attraction. He made sacrifices to conciliate Howe and recon- 
cile the eastern provinces to Confederation. 


“He was the driving force behind the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and more than any other man imposed the contract 
with the syndicate upon the country. He challenged Blake before the 
great meetings in Ontario, and was triumphant by sheer courage and 
energy. Like Chamberlain, the more fiercely he was attacked the more 
savage was the return blow and the more uncompromising his defence 


This letter may be found in the Archives. 
2October 30th, 1915. 
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of his own position. This was signally demonstrated in the reciprocity 
contest of 1891, and in the general election of 1896. 


“When he became premier he inherited a sullen and divided party 
and an issue that was not of his making. But with characteristic courage 
he began his campaign in Manitoba, and coming down to Ontario, assailed 
his opponents with such tremendous vigour and argued his cause with 
such amazing energy that the unity of the party was almost restored and 
the forces of disaffection almost beaten into subjection. In the English 
provinces, where it was thought the battle was not to be won, he almost 
achieved victory. The fight was lost where it was believed that it would 
be won. 


“Tupper learned the language of apology and never feared the face 
of man. When all the story of his time is revealed he will rank in 
enduring achievements beyond any of his contemporaries; and we will 
learn that much for which other men were praised, he inspired, directed, 
and brought to triumphant accomplishment.” 


And on November 16th, 1915, in the same paper, reprinted 
in the Evening Mail, Willison wrote: 


“He reduced revolt and contumacy in the East. He more than any 
other man called Sir John Macdonald to keep his compact with the 
West. A strong partisan, he divested himself of partisanship in a 
remarkable degree during his long tenure of the office of High Com- 
missioner in England. A staunch British Imperialist, he was jealous 
for the legitimate national sovereignty of the Canadian Parliament 
and the proportionate authority of Canada in the common Empire.” 


In April, 1922, Willison further wrote of Tupper’ (refer- 
ring to Pope’s “Life of Macdonald”: 


“There are fewer exchanges of really important letters between Sir 
John and Sir Charles Tupper than one would expect to find, but those 
that appear illustrate Macdonald’s dependence upon Tupper in every 
crisis, show how Tupper reinforced the courage and restored the confi- 
dence of the leader, and afford additional evidence that bold, ambitious 
and dominant though Tupper was, he was not intractable and never 
failed to respond to any appeal for party or country. One wonders when 
history will adjust the balances. There is a glamour about Howe such 
as never has encompassed Tupper, although Tupper was the greater in 
force, in vision, in practical constructive genius, and in service to 


1Dalhousie Review, April, 1922, Vol. 2, No. 1, at page 19. 
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Canada and the Empire. He was inferior only in genius for agitation, 
in instinct for constitutional reform, and in the pomp and passion of 
oratory.” 


The Daily News-Advertiser’ (Vancouver), wrote: 


“He lived to hear all men speak well of him, to be visited by his 
opponents of other days, to know that his great services to his country 
were universally recognized, to see his sons occupying distinguished 
positions, to rejoice, even in anxiety, that his children’s children were 
among the first and most eager to go to the defence of the Empire, which 
he himself had loved and served so well.” 


So also the London Hvening Standard -? 


“The career of Sir Charles Tupper reads more like history than 
biography, including so much of the progress and ascent of the Dominion 
that the personal seems lost in the general.” 


The London Advertiser (Ontario), one of the leading 
Liberal organs personally hostile to Tupper in his lifetime, 
wrote :° 

“Sir Charles Tupper was one of our greatest Canadians. He was 


ever an honest man, a courageous man and a hard fighter. He goes 
to his grave with an unsullied name and honoured as a maker of Canada.” 


The Halifax Chronicle* also paid this remarkable tribute 
in the following words: 


“During the five years that the Conservative party was in opposition, 
Sir Charles, then Dr. Tupper, was Sir John A. Macdonald’s principal 
organizer and adviser, and to no one was the Conservative party more 
indebted than to him for their return to power in 1878. While in oppo- 
sition he elaborated and brought before Parliament the scheme of 
moderate protection for home industries known as the “National Policy,” 
which was subsequently adopted and put into force. . . . Sir 
Charles Tupper could give his attention to small undertakings even to 
their minutest details, but he could also seize national subjects of the 
largest proportions, of world-wide application and thoroughly examine 
them to the last analysis, never confusing one part with the other, never 
obscure, always clear, forceful and emphatic. His insight, passion and 


4October 31, 1915. 
2November 1, 1915. 
3Ditto. 
4Ditto. 
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concentration were phenomenal. His plans were often far out-reaching 
and daring, but never visionary or fanciful—always rational. 

“In this respect there has been no actor in Canadian history his 
superior. He waited not for occasions—he made them. In his acts of 
intrepid initiative he was not ignorant of the swinging of the political 
pendulum. He saw no terror in the opposition benches; through the 
heat and dust of battle he discerned the goal, the accomplishment of a 
great purpose. The fear of man, fear that sometimes engenders sub- 
mission of cowardice, was to him a mere sound, utterly without mean- 
ing. His courage was leonine and unyielding. Accumulations of the 
knowledge of Canadian and Imperial polities were packed away in his 
capacious memory, ever ready to serve him both in private and in 
public life. 

“The two aims Sir Charles always kept in view as a loyal subject 
to his sovereign, and as a jealous guardian of the honour of his people, 
have been the strengthening of the golden link which connects England 
with the first and greatest of her colonies, and the holding aloft of the 
standard of right of the nation, so that she may prove herself worthy 
of the proud position she has made her own. 

“The seeming impossibilities his great mind foresaw in the direction 
of a great Canada have been turned into realities. In 1860 a lecture 
on “The Political Condition of British North America” was delivered 
by Dr. Tupper in several towns of Nova Scotia. Of striking interest 
at the present time is the prediction contained in the following passage 
from his lecture: 

“(Who could doubt that under these circumstances with such a federa- 
tion of the five provinces (to which ultimately the great Red River and 
the Saskatchewan country might be added) as would give us the posi- 
tion due to our extensive resources and intelligent population, untram- 
meled either by slavery or the ascendancy of any dominant church— 
almost the last country where civil religious liberty exists, British 
America, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, would in a few 
years present to the world a great and powerful organization with British 
institutions, sympathies and feelings, bound indissolubly to the throne of 
England by a community of interests, and united to it by the vice-royalty 
of one of the promising sons of our beloved Queen.’ 

“When Dr. Tupper was thus looking forward to a confederated Can- 
ada, administered by a son of Queen Vietoria, the first Dominion Day 
was still seven years in the future, and the Duke of Connaught, now 
Governor-General, was a boy of ten years.” 


1For full account of this lecture see Chapter I of the “Recollections of Sixty 
Years,” by Sir Charles Tupper. 
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The following impressions expressed after Tupper’s death, 
generally as to Tupper’s force in the arena, are also worth 
noting: 


“When Charlotte Bronté first heard Thackeray lecture she whispered 
to a companion: “There came up a lion out of Judah.’ Some sach im- 
pression Sir Charles Tupper always created in Parliament and on the 
platform. Lesser men he triumphantly argued down. He never quailed 
before Howe. When Edward Blake was in the fulness of his power 
Tupper was his equal. Indeed, it can hardly be doubted that in the 
series of meetings held throughout Ontario when the contract for the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway was before Parliament, 
Tupper broke the force of Blake’s tremendous attack and achieved a per- 
sonal triumph. It will not be thought that he had any greater store 
of intellectual power than Blake or was his superior in argument, but 
his courage, which bordered on audacity, and his energy, which con- 
temned restraint, never were more signally displayed. It was said of 
Sir Walter Scott’s old hound, Maida, that ‘He seldom opens his mouth, 
but when he does, he shakes the hills.’ It is not true that Sir Charles 
Tupper spoke seldom, but sometimes he seemed to shake the hills with 
the force and volume of his utterance. 

“Sir Charles saw length of days, for he was in his ninety-fifth year. 
That long life was a busy one. The period of preparation covered 
twenty-three years, at the end of which he graduated from Edinburgh 
University as a Doctor of Medicine. For twelve years he practised his 
profession; forty-five years he devoted to the public service; and four- 
teen years he passed in retirement, but not in idleness, for those declining 
years of calm were filled in with literary work which made valuable con- 
tributions to our history and will ever be stimulants to the best Canadian 
sentiment and to the highest patriotism.” ” 


A Victoria paper, in 1915,? paid the following tribute to 
Tupper: 


“By the passing of Sir Charles Tupper, Canada loses her greatest 
statesman and one of her most brilliant sons. A life that almost spanned 
a century, and a public career which exceeded the allotted span of life 
is unique. Those of us who have only known the late statesman during 
the eventide of life have to turn to the pale records of history to realize 
anything of the doughty conflicts of early days in which he bore a 


*Toronto Daily News, November 2, 1915. 
*The Office Window (part of paper of which name not recalled), November, 


®The Week, November 6, 1915. 
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distinguished part; this generation speaks of him as the Father of Con- 
federation—the last. But long before the splendid policy with which 
his name is historically associated saw its consummation he was the 
doughtiest of the fighters who made it possible. For twenty years the 
battle waged, and no more vital or virile champion contributed to its suc- 
cess. It is only the politicians of early days who can find room for criti- 
cism in the career of so great a man. It is natural that one who was a born 
fighter, brilliantly equipped in every department, with an intellectual arm- 
ory more fully stored than most men, dealt blows among his opponents 
which left many a wound and scar. But from that day of conflict he 
emerged an acknowledged champion, and men now realize how great was 
the contribution of his indomitable force to the consolidation of Canadian 
interests. Sir Charles Tupper typified in a higher degree than any 
other man of his time the true Canadian spirit. Aggressive, alert, force- 
ful, far-seeing, he hewed his own career through a forest of giants, and 
well typified the same struggle of his country through all the early stages 
of nationhood. Sir Charles Tupper reached the summit of his ambition 
and lived to see the country he loved so well realize that national status 
which was always his fondest dream. Of his courtliness, his sagacity, 
his intellectual brilliance, his versatility and that always distinguishing 
gesture, the “grand air” which he alone, at any rate of his later contem- 
poraries, possessed, it is not necessary to speak at length; they will be 
cared for by his biographer. Meanwhile Canada recognizes the loss of 
one whom she can scarcely mourn because of the ripeness of his age, the 
fulness of his service and the perpetuation of his invincible spirit in 
the national life.” 


One of Tupper’s officers who served under him for many 
years, both in the railway department and in the office of the 
High Commissioner, after his death wrote in the Canadian 
Gazette,’ among other things, as follows: 

“To those closely associated with him in his work Sir Charles gave 
his fullest confidence; while exacting, he was most considerate, and no 
one on his staff that was deserving had to seek preferment. He required 
those about him to do things, and had no use for anyone who wanted 
to show him how things could not be done.” 


To give an idea of the affectionate regard between some of 
his officials and himself, Sir Collingwood Schreiber, the emi- 
nent engineer and at one time chief engineer of the Depart- 


1Published, November 4, 1915, under title of “Recollections of a Friend” (C. C. 
Chipman). 
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ment of Railways in Canada, addressed him in his old age in 
affectionate terms in letters now before me, as “my dearly 
beloved and true friend,” and in one of these letters, by the 
way, Sir Collingwood Schreiber expressed his great belief in 
the Peace River country’s resources in agriculture, timber and 
minerals, including coal. 


Judge Wallace, in the Halifax Herald under the title of 
“Recollections of an Old Reporter,” wrote of Tupper: 


“The writer of this article in his earlier life furnished The Halifax 
Herald and other newspapers with stenographic reports of the political 
addresses of Sir Charles Tupper. Some political leaders manifest an 
extreme solicitude in relation to the official reports of their addresses, 
and invariably examine and revise such reports before publication, but 
Sir Charles was notably unconcerned about reports of his speeches. I 
can only recall one occasion where he desired to see the report before 
publication. On that occasion he came to The Herald office after mid- 
night and obtained from the reporter the transcription of one short 
paragraph, which he read and returned unaltered. He seemed abso- 
lutely indifferent to all the remainder of the very long report, and did not 
read any of it. 

“He was not a difficult speaker to report, as although his delivery was 
rapid, his voice was always strong, his enunciation was distinct, and 
there was a uniform directness in the form of his utterances, which made 
every sentence clear and complete. 


“Sir Charles did not use extensive notes in aid of his addresses. He 
usually had with him a half sheet of note-paper, containing a note or 
heading of the different subjects he intended to discuss. His speeches 
lacked the brilliant phrasing of those of Sir George Foster, and had 
none of the literary flavour and British parliamentary style of the late 
Sir Richard Cartwright, nor of the melodious elocution of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, but there was a pungency and vigour and dashing directness 
in the clear-cut utterances of Sir Charles which appealed to a popular 
audience and greatly stimulated his party friends. 

“One object of political oratory must be persuasion, but Sir Charles 
also accomplished another purpose. He roused his supporters to action. 
His vehement appeal to his party friends was like a bugle call to im- 
mediate battle. A French writer has said that there is as much elo- 
quence in the tone of voice, in the eyes, and in the air of a speaker 
as in his choice of words. If so, the speeches of Sir Charles were em- 


INovember 16, 1915. The article in full may be seen in the Archives. 
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phatically suggestive of that action which is eloquence. In listening 
to some of his campaign speeches, and observing the tremendous energy 
and power with which he spoke, I was often reminded of the expression 
applied to Daniel Webster—“a steam-engine in trousers.” 


The Toronto Mail and Empire,’ referring to Tupper’s 
death, said: 


“Tt is not to detract from the honour and glory due to the other 
Fathers of Confederation to say that not one of them would have kept 
up the long fight as Sir Charles kept it up against the odds that con- 
fronted him in the Maritime Provinces upon his return from the Quebec 
Conference. 


“No other man in the public life of this country saw the happy end 
at the unpromising beginning as serenely as Sir Charles Tupper did. 
Yet it would be wrong to say that he who thus prevailed against popular 
opposition was not a democrat. He was a democrat of the type of that 
greatest of democrats, William E. Gladstone. Gladstone at times took 
upon himself to move in advance of the people, and by his extraordinary 
influence over them drew them with him. Sir Charles Tupper always 
beheld as in a vision his projected reforms in harmonious operation, 
and nothing could daunt him in his endeavours to bring them to pass. 
His vision was true. Things turned out as the seer-like statesman 
promised. 


“But Sir Charles Tupper’s work as a promoter of union was not 
confined to the part he played in bringing about Confederation and in 
strengthening the ties between Canada and the Mother Country. Political 
unification was the motive idea of his statesmanship. The building of 
the Intercolonial Railway, the acquiring of the North-West, the build- 
ing of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the enlarging of the canals on Can- 
ada’s great internal waterway, the establishing of the national policy— 
these and other great developments of policy in which Sir Charles Tup- 
per’s tremendous energies were enlisted, appealed to him specially be- 
cause he was persuaded they made for national union and development. 
In his view, the making of Canada great meant the strengthening of the 
Empire. That view is now everywhere accepted. The adoption of the 
Canadian system of union and a national policy by other colonial groups 
has surrounded the mother country with a grown-up family of dominions 
who are fast rising to positions of greatness among the powers of the 
world and are the stalwart auxiliaries of Britain in the present war. 


i1Reprinted in the Hvening Mail (Halifax) November 16, L915: 
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Sir Charles Tupper always regarded the Canadian Pacific Railway as an 
important part of the political anatomy of the country, and also as a 
great Imperial highway, and to those who complained that Canada con- 
tributed nothing to the means-of Imperial defence his reply was that 
they underrated the importance of her part in the economy and strategy 
of the Empire.” 


The Morning Chronicle, Halifax, N.S. (a paper always 
opposed politically to Tupper), wrote: 


“A vigorous and resourceful man, courageous and unflinching, Sir 
Charles Tupper contributed perhaps more than any other man to the 
political ascendancy of the Conservative party for many years after 
Confederation. He was more than a mere politician. His trend of 
mind was constructive. He was identified with every movement which, 
in his judgment, tended to the progress and advancement of the 
Dominion. 

“It was natural that Sir Charles should have many and bitter enemies. 
He fought in the days of bitter political strife. He was the strong man 
of his party. His blows were mighty. He neither asked for nor gave 
quarter, and so he earned the enmity of many. It is but a tribute to his 
really great ability to say that he was, in days gone by, in a political 
sense, the most feared and the most hated man in the Conservative 
party. 

“He was primarily responsible for the return of his party to power in 
1878. It was while in opposition that he elaborated and brought before 
Parliament the scheme of moderate protection for home industries, 
known as the “National Policy,” which was subsequently adopted and 
put into force by the new administration. 


“One of his most notable achievements as Minister of F inance was 
the placing on the English market of a Dominion loan of £4,000,000 at 
three per cent. interest—the first colonial loan ever issued at that rate.” 


Mr. Rupert Otto, M.A., writing in The Christian Guar- 
dian,’ referred to Tupper in the following words: 
“There is something about the passing of this man which merits 


more attention than we fear it is receiving. Let us say this is due to 
the strenuous times in which we are living. 


“The writer has no brief to defend the shortcomings of the politicians 


tNovember 17, 1915. 
*March 22, 1916. 
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of the past—or present. In the long perspectives of history men are 
measured mostly by their ideals. That is what makes the halo around 
many a prophet, patriarch, priest and king. 

“In this instance we are for the moment considering a great citizen. 
We want to deal with him as a man among men. Who was he? Where 
and under what circumstances did his life start? To what did he come? 
Just seek an answer to these questions, and then ask how many young 
men of the Canada of to-day will attempt a similar course. 

“Sir Charles Tupper was the son of a Baptist minister, also named 
Charles. The writer's home happened to be in one of the ‘parishes’ 
worked by the Rev. Dr. Tupper. He, too, lived to a good old age. His 
salary, I have often heard, was $400 per year, part of which was paid | 
in produce. Yet, despite the financial limitations of the home, the son 
obtained the best education the country could give. Like other boys of 
his time, he had temptations to meet, companions to deal with and choices 
to make. He chose an education. By some means he was able to take 
a course in medicine at Edinburgh University, where he graduated with 
high honours in 1843. He returned to his native county, Cumberland, 
Nova Scotia, and settled in Amherst. For a number of years he devoted 
himself to his profession. ‘The harder the work,’ says a biographer, 
‘the better he liked it; the more difficult the problems he had to face 
the greater his delight in tackling and conquering them.’ 


“Out of the conferences held in Charlottetown and Quebec in 1864, 
the British North America Act was evolved, and Confederation was 
brought by royal edict on July 1st, 1867. Sir Charles Tupper took the 
lion’s share of the responsibility for this event in Canadian history. 
The probability is, too, that nothing he ever did won for him more poli- 
tical animosity than that. We throw roses at his memory now, but for 
every rose to-day there was a stone in 1867. The country needed a man 
of statesmanlike vision, unbounded patience, and unflinching determina- 
tion. He simply took the ‘bit in his teeth’ and carried the day. He 
even won to his cause the leader of the Anti-Confederates, the Hon. 
Joseph Howe. For years Nova Scotia chafed under Tupper’s political 
strategy and triumphs. The writer recalls very distinctly the ardour 
with which his name was criticized and maligned twenty years or more 
ago. Tupper was right, at least in his aims. 


“My early years were spent among people who for the most part 
were opposed to Sir Charles. The constant caricatures had suggested to 
my mind a hard-visaged tyrant. I recall the distinct shock received the 
first time I saw him. He was then an old man, but stepping about with 
alacrity as if he believed ‘the best was yet to be.’ His face showed a 
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splendid blending of kindness and courage. Moral: Beware of political 
prejudice! 

“He won by merit the highest positions and honours in the power of 
his sovereign and his country to bestow. His memory is honoured by all 
Canadians, irrespective of race, politics or creed. 

“Flere is a challenge to the youth of to-day. Let them gather all the 
lessons set by such an example. Let them add this to the contribution 
they themselves are able to make by a similar diligence, and thus leave 
the world better than they found it.” 


George H. Locke wrote in the “Builders of the Canadian 
Commonwealth,’ at page 107: 


“Tupper then applied his colossal energy to the task of national de- 
velopment. In 1870 he formulated the National Policy which was later 
adopted by the Conservative party. . . . During the second Mac- 
donald administration, Tupper, in the capacity of Minister of Railways 
initiated the policy pursued in the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and by his unswerving faith in the wisdom of the undertaking 
helped to keep up the courage of the Government.” 


And at page 108: 


“But ‘the Cumberland Warhorse’ caught and held the vision of a 
great nationality when his more magnetic rival (Howe) was groping in 
the dusk of provincialism, and to him is due, in great measure, the ulti- 
mate triumph of Confederation.” 


On the fifty-seventh anniversary of the Dominion the 
leading newspaper of the Province of British Columbia,’ 
when referring to statesmen and by-gone days, wrote: 

“We regard their era as a sort of golden age, and regret, not infre- 
quently, that we have to-day no Macdonald with his keen practical mind 
and shrewd political instincts, no Brown with indomitable moral courage 


and incisive eloquence, no Tupper with the vital energy and smashing 
force that swept away obstacles.” 


The late Sir Clive Phillipps-Wolley, who spent many years 
in British Columbia and took an active interest in public life, 
was a poet of no mean order. Amongst other poems he wrote 
“Songs of an English Esau.” Some of his verses could be 


1Published in 1923 by the Ryerson Press. 
°The Vancouver Daily Province. 
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and have been compared with those of Kipling, such as “The 
Sea Queen Wakes.” In the following verses written after 
Tupper’s death, he paid tribute to him: 


1821-1915 
Sik CHARLES Tupper, K.C.M.G. 
In Memoriam 


Where thou wert born, the Breton rocks unshaken 
Breast through the stormy day the Atlantic’s roll, 
Keeping the orchards where the young birds waken, 
And hard won acres of thy people whole— 
Like them thy stubborn strength, thy steadfast soul. 


Second in place, since only one can lead, 
And he who led seemed worthy to be served 
By the most loyal—in the crowning deed, 
When at the Titan’s task men stood unnerved, 
It was thy will that won, thy faith deserved. 


The Triumph of the West—that mighty line, 
The link that bound two oceans, East and West, 
The backbone of your country, his and thine, 
Shall be thy monument. To honoured rest, 
Thy title, ’midst our strongest, ablest, best. 


In 1924 there began a movement for the erection of a 
monument in Tupper’s memory in his birthplace, and the 
erection of a monument in the Parliament Square at Halifax 
is only retarded by the question of money. 
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